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Simplicity in an automobile is proof of 


advance design. 


Nowhere in the Franklin do you find complexity. 

Simplicity is not solely in avoiding a multitude of parts and 
contrivances. Methods ot operation can be just as complicated 
as anything else, and things simple in themselves can be put to 
gether in a complicated way. 

The Franklin chassis is a masterpiece of simplicity. ‘There 1s 
nothing cumbersome ; all the elements are plain, straight work 
with few parts. “There is no dead weight, no plumbing 


-) 


no torque 
rods, no strut rods or other evidences of complexity. 
Kverything connected with the operation of the Franklin is 


simple. The control is by throttle only. ‘The transmission 
operates direct without intermediate mechanism. ‘The same ts 
true of the brakes. ‘he steering gear, the axles, the transmission, 
the ignition—all are simple and light. “The lighter an automobile 


the easier it is on all its parts 

Evervthing in the Franklin ts accessible and easily removable. 
You may not have to remove anything, but you do not want the 
complexity which means poor or crude design. 

The water-cooled automobile can never be simple like 
the Franklin. 


Phe branklin new air-cooling system eliminates all auxiliary 


apparatus Gears, tan, belts, pulleys, piping, packing, soldering, 
pump, radiator and all the mechanisms required in water cooling 
are dispensed with. ‘There is nothing to get out of order, treeze 
or leak. I he motor will not ove rheat. 


Even the tire question is simple with the Franklin. 


Motorists have been taught that tire trouble 1s necessary and 


that demountable rims, extra tires and other complex additions 


must be endured. Not so with the kranklin. ‘The tire question 
is easily and simply solved—just by using tires large enough 
and strong enough to do the work. — Extra tires or extra rims o1 
anything to add trouble and useless weight are avoided. 


Kranklin tire equipment never blows out; punctures are rare, 
and the tires give service for more than four times the mileage ot 
the ordinary tire equipment. Nineteen-hundred-ten Franklins 
have been in use since last June , so you can get these tacts direct 


from owners 


we 

he Franklin ts simple in every way. Simplicity means reli 
ability and long lite. A complicated automobile gets old a great 
leal wicker tl j le one \n t bile that lasts tive 
deal quicker than a simple one. n automobile that lasts five 


years 1s more reliable the tirst month, the first vear and all the 


time than one that only lasts two or three vears. 


if you are going to pay more than $3000 for an auto- 
mobile select a six-cylinder. 


With that investment you are entitled to the best. 


HH HE FRANKLIN MANUFAC 
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If you want thirty horse power or more get a six-cylinder. 
Kor small horse powers the advantage, final results and first cost 
considered, is with the four-cylinder motor. Above that the 
advantage 1s with the six. 

A six-cylinder automobile will not climb hills any better than 
a four-cylinder, nor will it run slower on the throttle. “True, these 
are the alluring features claimed by most makers, which simply 
shows that they have missed the real advantage of six-cylinder 
construction. ‘The properly designed six-cylinder automobile ts 
lighter per horse power than the four, smoother in operation and 
easier on tires. 

Naturally we make both four- and six-cylinder automobiles 
the four in smaller horse powers and the six for high power. We 
do not attempt to make one thing do tor everything. — In four 
cylinder construction as power is increased the weight of the fly 
wheel has to increase more than the power, and weight in the whole 
vehicle must be increased, else the vehicle will not long withstand 
the power shocks. Heavy fly wheels cause more trouble to driving 
mechanisms than anything else. 

In the kranklin six-cylinder seven-passenger forty-two horse 
powel Model H the increase in power 1s thirty per cent greater 
than the increase in weight —a result other makers miss. ‘The 
kranklin six-cylinder motor 1s what a six-cylinder motor ought to 
be—a scientific light-weight highly-balanced power plant. Instead 
of the heavy fly wheel required on the four-cylinder motor of high 
power the Hy whee l, because of steady engine torque, Is Very light 
Phe power application is easy on the whole automobile from the 
tires to the engine, When you ride or drive you note its smooth 
ness and readily reco 


el 


nize its superiority ovel the high powered four 

\ simple way to decide between a four-cylinder and six 
evlinder automobile is to compare the best high-powered tour you 
know with the Franklin Model H. The way to get at the facts 
as between the Franklin six and other sixes is to compare them 
teature by feature and then put them to severe tests, over bad 


roads and good roads and on hills, 


Franklin six-cylinder Model H has no equai on 
American roads. 


It makes the best touring time of all automobiles. “The won 
dertul smoothness of its engine, together with its four full-elliptic 
springs, wood chassis trame, large wheels and long wheel base, 
gives it an easy riding and charm of operation unknown in other 
six-cVlinder automobiles. 


In smaller horse powers Franklin Model D, twenty-eigh 
] 
i 


_ 


l 
horse power, and Model G, eighteen horse power, have long held 


the lead in four-cylinder construction. Laight and flexible and 
having all the well-known Franklin principles, they are not sur 
passed tor comfort, reliability and economy. ‘They do not get 


old and seemingly never wear out. 


RING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 
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Sizes, Colors, 
Prices 


Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Mediu 
and light weight. Black, black with whit 
feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, pear! 
vray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-meta 
and mode. Sizes,g to 12. Six pairs of a siz 
and weight in a box. All one color or assorted 
as desired 

Holeproof Sox (extra light weight 6 pairs, $2.00. Mer 
cerized Same colors as above 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3.00. Finished like silk 
Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan 
pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-meta flesh 
color and mode Sizes, gto 12 

Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox —6 pairs, $3.00. Same colors 
and sizes as Lustre Sox, 

Holeproof Silk Sox—3 pairs, $2.00. G anteed for three 
months—warranted pure silk 

Holeproof Stockings 6 pairs, $2.00. Medium weight 
Black, tan, black with white feet pear tay a ender, 
light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11 

Holeproof Lastvo Stockings 6 pairs, $3.00. Finished like 
ilk. Extra light weight. Tan, black, pearl gray, lavend 
light blue and navy blue Sizes, Stoll 


Boys’ Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $2.00. Black 


and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and \ 
toc Sizes, 5 toll } 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings 6 pairs, $2.00 ! 
Black and tan Specially reinforced kne “ 


heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 9% hese are the 
best children’s hose made today. 
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The fact that this difference doesn’t Our Expensive Process 


show at a glance means that hundreds ar wae ee years of experience; 
will still fail to get the best hose. and the result the ‘‘Ho prov r process. 
y ° ° ’ 1} OK 5 CX] I eC machine 
We are telling you of it so you'll ; , 
‘ i : a year we mported a costly 1 ichine 
know and can get them. You may a ES aaa Pe ee 
: - : ply oO better an unimportan aif-inen 
as well, for these four-times-bettet stitch. 
hose cost you just the same as others. An apparatus that mere helps make 
fast colors cost over $5,000 . 


We spend $33,000 a year simply to see 
Where These Thou- that each finished pair of hos perfection 


sands Go \ll this means but one thing—that you get 
s . a ‘ Holeproof’ ti \ Vy utmost in hosiery. 
The yarn used in genuine ‘* Holeproot 


<= costs an average of 70 cents a pound—the top How We Can Give It 


—= market price for cotton yarns. 


= We now mal 0,000 pairs a day—the 
' . > fy ‘ ‘ 1S clay 
sm gyptian and Sea Islan 
It is made from I gyptian ane ea Isla irgest output of guaranteed hose in the 
cotton—the very finest cotton obtainable. 1] , _ , 
world so We can easily put what we might 
It consists of three very fine silky strands, take as extra profit into extra quality. 
2 ene s i 
so the yarn ts soft and pliable. Our long ex] nce also gives us peculiar 
Yarn of equal weight made from but two ulvantages over all other 
strands is stiff and coarse in comparison We made the first guaranteed hose on 
We could save, 1f we used it, 30 cents a the market. 
pound for extra pront. Do you want mply guarantee | hosiery, 
This is one of the things you don’t or soft and attractive ‘* Holeproot Hose’’ 
see when you buy. hose that you’d buy without any guarantee! 
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The Holeproof Hosiery Co., 410 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Pick over the beans the day before, and soak 
them over night. 


Boil them next day in two waters — not less than 
an hour and a half. Then bake them three hours. 


One must keep the stove going full blast half a 
day —just for a dish of beans. It’s about as much 
trouble as roasting a turkey. 


Then serve the beans before they sour—the sooner 
the better. And serve them until they’re used up. 


When beans are wanted again, repeat the 16- 
hour process of soaking, boiling and baking. 


That is the old way —the hard way. 


One might as well spin her own linen, weave her 
own carpets, make her own soap—as they did in 
the olden days. 








The Easy Way 


Take the can from the shelf and pour the beans 
ona plate. Put the slice of pork on top. 


The meal can be served in a jifty. 


If you want the beans hot, heat the can before 
opening. They’ll taste then as though they came 
direct from the oven. 


Keep a dozen cans on hand—a dozen meals 
always ready. When guests drop in unexpectedly 
there’s something good to serve. 


Three to five meals a week—among the best 
meals you have—are thus prepared without any 
trouble. 


A skilful chef has done all the work for you, and 
it costs less toremploy him than to do it yourself. 


That is the Van Camp way. 


























The Nitrogen in Beans 


It requires a rare soil, rich in nitrogen, to grow 
good navy beans. For beans are 23 per cent 
nitrogenous. 


Van Camp’s come from Michigan. They are 
picked out by hand from the choicest beans that 
grow. They are so choice that they cost us last 
year, on the average, $2.25 per bushel. 


Such beans are 84 per cent nutriment. They are 
richer in food value than meat or eggs or cheese. 


For our sauce we use the Livingston Stone toma- 
toes —the whole solid tomato, ripened on the vine. 


This tomato sauce costs us five times what 
common sauce would cost. But, when you taste 








We Multiply the Heat 


Van Camp’s beans are baked in steam ovens. 
The heat applied is 2 1-2 times as great as a dry 
oven applies to the middle beans in a dish. 


Because of that heat, Van Camp’s beans digest 
as home-baked beans never do. That’s why 
Van Camp’s don’t ferment and form gas. 


And Van Camp’s beans are not crisped like your 
home-baked beans. They are not broken and 
mushy, but nut-like and whole. That is the way 
people like them, 

One can’t bake such beans without a steam 
oven—without years of experience—without the 
rarest skill. 

That’s why millions of housewives have adopted 





Van Camp’s with this tomato 
sauce baked in, you know why 
we pay the price. 

There is no other way to get 
such baked beans as you get 
when you buy Van Camp's. 





Van@mps -= 


PORK:’BEANS 


Three Sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can a 


Van Camp’s, and the people 
they serve are glad of it. 

BAKED — 
bana A aa Please think whatthey gainin 
convenience—whatthey save in 
trouble and time. Then find out 
how good Van Camp’s are. 





























Van Camp Packing Company, “ti Indianapolis, Ind. | 
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a young man respectiu 
but intently studying a young 
woman Now 


the newspapers heaped in man 





then, from 





nish confusion about his chair 
he selected 
Always he took a 
this opportu nity to facet the ch: 


ar d to sweep a 


another sheet 


antage of 





across the aisle 
} " 
giance over the piquant litt 


a sober-lookins 





tenest when a freight train hid 
the beauties of outside Nature 
“ The dun sides of freight cars 
\ Young Man , 1 : 
Respectfdlly but ad 4 make out oi a window a passa 
Intently Studying a iu ble mirror I'wice in those dim 
Young Woman : 
. just a flicker of her eye across 
her book, as though she, “we her part, were studying him. It was her back hair that had 
first entangled Doctor Bl s thoughts; it was the graceful nape of her neck that 
had served to hold them “a When the hair 
identified her as that blonde girl whom he had noted at the 
to some receding friend—and noted with approval. As a traveler on many seas and 
much land, he knew the lonely longing to address the woman in the next seat. He 
knew also, as all seasoned travelers in America know, that such desire is sometimes 
gratified, and without any surrender of decency, in the frank and easy West — but seldom 
east of Chicago. This girl, however, exercised somehow a special pull upon his attentior 
and his imagination. And he found himself playing a game by which he had mitigated 
many a journey of old. He divided his personality into two parts—man and physician 
and tried, by each separate power, to find as much as he could from surface 
indications about this travel mate of his 
Mr. Walter Huntington Blake perceived, besides, the hair like dripping honey 
deep-blue eyes—the blue not of a turquoise, but of a sapphire—and an oval face a 
little too narrow in the jaw, so that the chin pointed a delicate Gothic arch. He noted 
a good forehead, which inclined him to the belief that she did something some 
ubtle addition which he could not formulate confirmed that observation saw that 
her hands were long and tipped with nails no larger than a grain of maize, that when 
they rested for a moment on her face, in the shifting attitudes of her reading, the y fell 
as ge ntly as flower stalks swaying toge ther in a breeze. He saw that her shoulder 
had a slight slope, which combined with hands and eyes to expre a be ing all feminine 
the kind made for a lodestone to a man who has known the hard spots of the world 
like Mr. Walter Huntington Blake 
‘A pippin!”’ pronounced Mr. Blake, the man 
Doctor Blake, the physiciar on the other hand, caught a certain languor in her 
movements, a physical tenuity which, in a patient, he would have considered diag 
So transparent was her skin that when her profile dipped forward acr a 
sunshine the light shone through the bridge of her nose—-a little observati 
t guide to Blake, the physician. She had the look 


and confused glimpses he caught 





and the neck’ below dawned on him, he 


gate waving farewell 


























to Blake, the man, buta 
told himself, that old-fashioned country nurses of the ‘ 
called.” He knew that in about one case out of three that look does in fact amount 
to a real ‘call the outward expression of an obscure disease 

‘Her heart ?”’’ queried Blake, the physician. The transparent, porcelain quality of 
her skin would indicate that. But he found, as he watched, no nervous twitching, n¢ 
look as of an incipient sack under her eyes; nor did the transparent quality seem wax) 
There was, too, a certain pinkness in the porcelain which showed that her blood ran red 
and pure 

Then Mr. Blake and Doctor Blake re-fused into one psychology and decided that 
her appearance of delicacy was subtly psychological. It haunted him with an irritating 
ffect of fam‘liarity —as of a symptom which he ought to recognize. In all ways was it 
intertwined with the expression of her mouth. She had never smiled enough; therein 
lay all the trouble She pre sented a ve pretty problem to his imagination Here she 
was, still very young that little was written on her face, yet the little something 
unusual, batiling. The mouth, too tightly set, too drooping —that expressed it all. T 
educate such a one in the ways of innocent frivolity! 

When the porter’s ‘first call for luncheon”’ brought that flutter of satisfaction | 
which a bored parlor car welcomes even such a trivial diversion as food, Doctor Blak: 


herb-doctor school refer t 
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into a mountain « 

Here he was playing I 

of an interesting girl, as ar ner 

traveler timed the train spe 

by the mile posts or counted thi 

telegraph poles along the way 
So he came out suddenly ir 

the Pullman car ahead-——and 

almost stumbled over the nu 

cleus of his meditations. She 

was half-kneeling beside a seat 

clasping in her arms the figure 


though to take be 


Th 


a little old woman 


it 
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were closed, 
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instant’s question or he 





front of the car. Other women and one fussy 
Blake waved them aside. ‘‘We need air most 
The girl was back with the porter. ‘‘Is the 
We must put her on her bacl The ports 
athered up the little old woman in his arm 
‘You will come with u She nodded 
picked her from the wh ear toa in tt 
born trained nurses who juestions, ne 
as one nstruments 
The old woman wasstirring by the time he 
He wet a towel in the pitch the washstand 
It needed no more than tl bring he ind 
‘Only a faint iD Blal the 
train travel, I ippose I n 1Ot 1e DelOr 
The girl spoke for the first time in his hear 
f her speech, he noted with a thrill the man 
» with the hict tone of a flute ) 
in the voice i viol ft, deep, delicio 
| ure - = he w a n time at un 
smmiei th r Afterward he found the key to 
ballet of light nering color intil sudder 
hed then n the center of the stag 
‘ " i is tl It Dut strong cor Lito voles 
Oh, me he said I never saw her befor 
iisle and I her She S she awakt 
Get y! Irom seat twelve, pa r Car 
tside that 1 a simple faintir pell 
ty patient had recovered ice; she 
ng in Doctor Blake’s unspoker 
inderstood without further word fron 
“All right,” he said She may want to di 
he ning car, aren't you? I'll be along ir 
is lell them outside that it i nothing seri 
That last word of politeness came out on ar 
n the capacity of a trained nurs« He rece 
I mile which illuminated his rather hea 
of a smile which moved her eyes rather than her 
ive inutes of pe riunctory exan at 
ne himself away from his patient por 
wa 1 three more golden minutes ir ng | 
He ( aped t he dining car, to find tl 
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back hair gleamed from one of the narrow tables to left 
of the aisle. The unconsidered man opposite her had just 
laid a bill on the waiter’s check and dipped his hands in 
the fingerbowi. Doctor Blake invented a short colloquy 
with the conductor and slipped up just as the waiter re- 
turned with the change. He bent over the girl. 

‘“‘T have to report,” said he, ‘‘that the patient is doing 
nicely; doctor and nurse are both discharged!”’ She 
returned a grave smile and answered conventionally: ‘I 
am very glad 

At that precise moment the man across the table, as 
though recognizing friendship or familiarity between these 
two, pocketed his change and rose. Feeling that he was 
doing the thing awkwardly, that he would give a year for 
a light word to cover up his boldness, Doctor Blake took 
the seat. He looked slowly up as he settled himself and 
he could feel the heat of a blush on his temples. He per- 
ceived —and for a moment it did not reassure him—that 
he on her part neither blushed nor bristled. Her skin 
kept its transparent whiteness and her eyes looked into his 
with intent gravity. Indeed, he felt through her whole 
attitude the perfect frankness of good breeding— a frank- 
ness which discouraged familiarity while accepting with 
human simplicity an aecidental contact of the highway. 
She was the better gentleman of the two. His renewed 
confusion set him to talking fast. 

“If it weren't that you failed to come in with any 
superfluous advice I should say that you had been a nurse 

you seem to have the instinct. You take hold, somehow 
and make no fuss 

**Why should I,”’ she asked, ‘‘ with a doctor at hand? I 
was thinkingallthe time how you leanonadoctor. I should 
never have known what to do-- how 
is she What was the matter?” 

“She's resting. It isn’t every eld- 
erly lady who can geta compartment 
from the Pullman Company for the 
price of a seat. She was put on at 
New York by one set of grandcnuuren 
to be taken off at her journey’s end 
by anotherset. And she’soldand her 
heart’s a little sluggish —self-sacrifice 
goes downward not upward, through 
the generaticas, I observe —though 
I'm a young physician, at that!” 

Her next words, simply spoken as 
they were, threw him again into 
confusion 

“T don’t know your name, I think 

mine is Annette Markham.” 

Doctor Blake drew out a card 

* Dr. W. H. Blake, sometime con- 
trect surgeon to the Philippine Army 
of Occupation,” he supplemented, 

now looking for a practice in these 
United States! 

“The Philippines—oh, you've 

East? When we were in 
the Orient I used to hear of them 
ever so dimly —I didn’t think we'd 
all be talking of them so soon 4 

‘Oh, you've been in the Orient? 
Do you know the China coast —and 
Nikko and , 

“No only India.” 

“I’ve never been there—and I've heard it’s the kernel 
of the East,"’ he said with his lips. But his mind was 
puzzling something out and finding a solution. The 
accent of that deep, resonant voice was neither Eastern 
nor Western, Yankee nor Southern, nor yet quite British 
It was rather cosmopolitan he had dimly placed her as 
a Californian. Perhaps this fragment explained it. She 
must be a daughter of the English official class, reared ir 
America. The theory would explain her complexion and 
her simple, natural balance between frankness and reserve 
He formed that conclusion, but ‘‘How do you like 
America after India?” was all he said 

‘How do you like it after the Philippines?” she 
responded 

“That is a Yankee trick —answering one question with 
another,” he said, still following his line of conjecture; 
‘it was invented by the original Yankee philosopher, a 
person named Socrates. I like it after anything —I'm an 


been in the 





American. I’m one of those rare birds in the Eastern 
United States, a native of New York City.” 
“Well, then’’--her manner had for the first time the 


brightness that goes with youth plus the romantic adven- 
ture I like it not only after anything but before any- 
thing—-I'm an American, too 

A sense of irritation rose in him. He had let conjecture 
grow to conclusion in the most reckless fashion And w hy 
should he care so much that he had risked offending a 
mere passing acquaintance of the road ? 
Somehow, I had taken it for granted your reference 


to India, I suppose—that you were English.” 
“Oh, no! Though an English governess made me fond 
of the English I’m another of the rare birds. I was 


hardly out of New York in my life until five years ago, 
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when my aunt took me for a stay of two years in the 
Orient—in India, at least. I’ve been very happy to be 
back.” 

The current of talk drifted then from the coast of con- 
fidences to the open sea of general conversation. He 
pulled himself up once or twice by the reflection that he 
was talking too much about himself. Once—and he 
remembered it with blushes afterward—he went so far as 
to say: ‘‘I didn’t really need to be a doctor any more than 
I needed to go to the Philippines—the family income 
takes care of that. But a man should do something.” 
Nevertheless, she seemed disposed to encourage him in 
this course, seemed most to encourage him when he told 
his stories about the Philippine Army of Occupation. 

“*Oh, tell me another!’’ she would cry; and once she 
said: ‘If there were a piano here, I venture you’d sing 
Mandalay,” and, ‘‘That would I,” he answered with a 
half-sigh; and last, when he was running down, she said: 
‘‘Oh, please don’t stop! It makes me crazy for the 
Orient!’’ ‘‘And me!” he confessed. Before luncheon was 
over he had dragged out the two or three best stories in 
his wanderer’s pack, and especially that one which he 
saved for late firesides and the high moments of anecdotal 
exchange, about the charge at Caloocon. She drank down 
these tales of hike and jungle and firing-line like a seminary 
girl listening to her first grown-up caller. For his part, 
youth and the need of male youth to spread its bright 
feathers before the female of its species drove him on to 
more tales. He contrived his luncheon so that they 
finished and paid simultaneously —and in the middle of 
his story about Sergeant Jones, the dynamite and the 
pack mule. So, when they returned to the parlor car, 





It Wasn't the Money; It Was the Game 


nothing was more simple, natural and necessary than that 
he should drop into the vacant chair beside her and con- 
tinue where he left off. He felt, when he had finished, the 
polite necessity of leading the talk back to her; besides, 
he had not finished his study of the unknown girl. He 
returned, then, to the last thread that she had left hanging. 

**So you, too, are glad to be at home!” he said. ‘‘I’m 
so glad that I don’t want to lose sight either of a sky- 
scraper or of apple trees for years and years. I can't 
remember when I've ever wanted to stay in one place 
before 

She laughed —the first full laugh he had heard from her. 
It was low and deep and bubbling, like water flowing from 
a long-necked bottle. 

‘**Just a moment ago we were confessing that we were 
crazy for the Orient.” 

“I’m glad to be caught in an inconsistency!" he 
answered. ‘I've been afraid, though, that this desire to 
roost in one place was a sign of incipient old age.”’ 

She look*d at him directly and for a moment her fearless 
glance played over him, as in alarm. 

“Oh, I shouldn't be afraid of that,”’ she said. ‘I don’t 
know your age, of course, but if it will reassure you any 
I'd put it at twenty-eight. And that, according to Peter 
Ibbetson, is quite the nicest age.”’ Her face, with its 
unyouthful capacity for sudden seriousness, grew grave. 
Her deep-blue eyes gazed past him out of the window. 

“I'm only twenty-four, but I know what it is to think 
that middle-age is near—to dread it-—especially when I 
half suspect I haven't spent the interest on my youth.” 

Doctor Blake held his very breath. His instincts warned 
him that she faltered at one of those instants when 
confidence lies close to the lips. But she did not give it 
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Instead, she caught herself up with a perfunctory 
suppose every one feels that way at times.” 
Although he wanted that confidence he was clever 
enough not to reach for it at this point. Instead, he took 
a wide detour and returned slowly, backing and filling 
to the point. But every time that he approached a closer 
intimacy she veered away with an adroitness which was 


consummate art or consummate innocence. His first 
impression grew—that she did something She had 
mentioned Peter Ibbetson. He spoke of book She 


had read much, especially fiction; but she treated books 
as one who does not write. He talked art. Though she 
spoke with originality and understanding in response to 
his second-hand studio chatter, he could see that she 
neither painted nor associated much with those who did 
Besides, her hands had none of the craftswoman’s muscle. 
Of music, she knew as little as he. He invaded business 
—her ignorance wasabysmal. Thestage—she could easily 
count on her fingers the late plays that she had seen. 

When the trail had grown almost cold, happened a little 
incident which put him on the scent again. He had 
thought suddenly of his patient in the compartment and 
made a visit, only to find her asleep. Returning he said: 

‘“You behaved like a soldier and a nurse toward her; a 
girl with such a distinct flair for the game must have had 
longings to take up nursing—or perhaps you never read 
Sister Dora!”’ 

‘I did read Sister Dora,’’ she answered, ‘‘and I was 
crazy about it.” 

‘** Most girls are—hence the high death rate in hospitals.’ 

‘*But I gave that up—and a lot of other desires that 
all girls have—for something else. I had to.’ Her 
sapphirine eyes searched the Berk- 
shire hills again. ‘‘ Something bigger 
and nobler—something that meant 
the entire sacrifice of self.” 

And here the brakeman called: 
‘*Next station is Berkeley Center.” 
Doctor Blake came to the sudden re- 
alization that they had reached his 
destination. She started, too. 

“*T get off here!” she said. 

**AndsodolI!”’ Healmost laughed 
it out. ‘*That’s a coincidence.’ 

Doctor Blake refrained from call- 
ing her attention to the general flut- 
ter of the parlor car and the industry 
of two porters. This being the high- 
tide time of the summer migration, 
and Berkeley Center being the pop- 
ular resort on that line, nearly every 
one was getting off. However, as he 
delivered himself over to the porter 
he nodded: 

“The climax of a series!” 

As they waited, bags in hand, ‘I 
am on my way to substitute for a 
month at the Hill Sanatorium,” he 
said. ‘‘The assistant physician i 
going on vacation—I suppose the 
ambulance will be waiting.”’ 

“‘And Lam going to the Mountain 
House; it’s a little place and more 
the house of friends thananinn. If 
your work permits j 

He interrupted with a boyish laugh. ‘Oh, it will!” 
Sut he said good-by in the vestibule with a vague idea 
that she might have trouble explaining him to any very 
particular friends. He saw her mount an old-fashioned 
carryall, saw her turn to wave a farewell. Thecarryall dis- 
appeared. He started toward the Hill ambulance, but he 
was still thinking: 

‘‘Now, what is the thing that a girl like that would 
consider more self-sacrificing than nursing?” 


I 
— H. NORCROSS looked up from a sheet of 
figures and turned his vision upon the serrated spire 
of Old Trinity Church far below. Since his eyes began 
to fail he had cultivated the salutary habit of resting 
them every half-hour or so. The action was merely 
mechanical; his mind still lingered on the gross earnings 
of the reorganized L. D. & W. Railroad. It was a sultry 
afternoon in early fall. The roar of lower New York cam 
up to him muffled by the haze. The traffic seemed to 
move more slowly than usual, as though that haze clogged 
its wheels and congealed its oils. The very tugs and bargs 
on the river beyond partook of the season’s languor. They 
crept over the oily waves at a sluggard pace their smoke 
streamers dropping wearily toward the water 
The eyes of Robert H. Norcross swept this vista for th 
allotted two minutes of rest. Presently —and with the 
very slightest change of expression—they fixed themselves 
on a point so far below that he needs must lean forward 
and rest his arms on the window sill in order to look. He 
wasted thus a minute; and such a wasting, in the case 
of Robert H. Norcross, was a considerable matter. The 
Sunday newspapers—when in doubt—always played the 
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income of Robert H. Norcross by periods of months, 
weeks, days, hours and minutes. Every minute of his 
time, their reliable statisticians computed, was worth a 
trifle less than forty-seven dollars. Regardless of the 
waste of time he continued to gaze until the watch on his 
desk had ticked off five minutes, or two hundred and 
thirty-five dollars. The thing which 
had caught and held his attention 
was a point in the churchyard of Old 
Trinity near to the south door. 

The Street had been remarking for 
a year that Norcross was growing 
old. The change did not show in 
his operations. His grip on the mar- 
ket was as firm as ever, his judgment 
as sure, his imagination as daring, 
his habit of keeping his own counsel 
as settled. Within that 
year he had consummated 
the series of operations by 
which the L. D. & W.— final oe 
independent road needed by 
his system—had come in; 
within that year he had 
closed the last finger of his 
grip on a whole principality 
of our domain. Every la- 
borer in that area would 
thenceforth do a part of his 
day's delving, every mer- 
chant a part of his day’s 
bargaining, for Robert H. Norcross. Thenceforth —until 
some other robber baron should wrest it from his hands 

Norcross would make laws and unmake legislatures, 
dictate judgments and overrule appointments, give the 
high justice while courts and assemblies trifled with the 
middle and the low. Certainly the history of that year in 
American finance indicated no flagging in the powers of 
Robert H. Norcross. 

The change that the Street had marked lay in his face 
it had taken on the subtle imprint of a first frosty day. 
He had never looked the power that he was. Short and 
slight of build, his head was rather small even for his size 
and his features were insignificant— all except the mouth, 
whose wide firmness he covered by a drooping mustache, 
and the eyes, which betrayed always an inner fire. The 
trained observer of faces noticed this, however: every 
curve of his facial muscles, every plane of the inner bone 
structure, was set by Nature definitely and properly in its 
place to make a powerful and perfectly coérdinated whole. 
In this facial manifestation of mental powers he was like 
one of those little athletes who, carrying nothing super- 
fluous, show the power, force and endurance which are in 
them by no masses of overlying muscle, but only by a 
masterful symmetry. 

Now, in a year, the change had come over his face—the 
jump as abrupt as that by which a young girl grows up 
the transition from middle age to old age. It was not 
so much that his full, iron-gray hair and mustache had 
bleached and silvered. It was more that the cheeks were 
falling from middle-age masses to old-age creases, more 
that the skin was drawing up, most that the inner energy 
which had vitalized his motions was his no longer. 

In the mind, too, though no one perceived that—he, 
least of all —-had come a change. Here and there a cell 
had disintegrated and collapsed. They were not the cells 
that vitalized his business sense. They lay deeper down; 
it was as though their very disuse for thirty years had 
weakened them. In such a cell his consciousness dwelt 
while he gazed upon Trinity churchyard, and especially 
upon that modest shaft of granite three graves from the 
south entrance. And the watch on his desk clicked off 
the valuable seconds, and the electric clock on the wall 
jumped to mark the passing minutes, ‘* Click-click”’ from 
the desk seventy-eight cents. ‘ Click-click’ one dollar 
and fifty-seven cents. ‘*Clack” from the wall—forty- 
seven dollars 

Presently, when watch and clock had chronicled four 
hundred and seventy dollars of wasted time, he leaned 
back, looked for a moment on the brazen September 
heavens above, and sighed. He might then have turned 
back to the table of gross earnings but for his secretary. 

‘*Mr. Bulger outside, sir,”’ said the secretary. 

‘All right!”’ responded Mr. Norcross. In him those 
two words spoke enthusiasm; usually a gesture or a nod 
was enough to bar or admit a visitor to the royal presence. 
Hard behind the secretary entered, with a bound and a 
breeze, Mr. Arthur Bulger. He was a tall man about 
forty-tive if you studied him carefully, no more than 
thirty-five if you studied him casually. Not only his 
strong shoulders, his firm set on his feet, his well-condi- 
tioned skin showed the ex-athlete who has kept up his 
athletics into middle age, but also that very breeze and 
bound of a man whose blood runs quick and orderly 
through its channels. His face, a little pudgy, took 
illumination from a pair of lively eyes. He was the jester 
in the court of King Norcross; one of the half-dozen men 
whom the sybarite bachelor-lord of railroads admitted 
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The Change That the Street Had 
His Face 


to intimacy. A measured intimacy it was, and it 1 r 
trenched on business Bulger, like all the rest, owed hal 
ot his positi n to the fact that he never asked by 

as a hint for tips, never seemed curious about the oper 
tions of Norcros There was the time on Wall Str 
when Norcross, by a lift of his finger, a deflection of his 


eye, might have put his cousin and 
only known relative on the right 
side of the market. He withheld the 
gn and his cousin lost 
The survivors in Norcross’ cir¢ 
of friends understood this perfectly ; 


le 


it was why they survived. If they 
got any financial advantage from 
the frie ndship it was through the 
advertising it gave. For exampk 
Bulger, a speculator of less than 
moderate importance, owed some 
thing to the general understanding 
that he was quite “thick with the 
Old Man.” 

Norcross looked up; his mustache 
lifted a little and his eyes lit 

**Drink?”’ hesaid. Hisallowance 
was two drinks a day; one just 
before he left the office, the other 
before dinner 

mm Much oblige _ responde d Bul 
ger. ‘‘But you know where I wa 
last night. If I took a drink now | 
would emit a pale blue flame 

Norcross laughed a purring laugh and touched a bell 
The secretary stood in the door: Norcross indicated by 
an outturned hand the top of his desk. The secretary 
had hardly disappeared before the office-boy entered with 
a tray and glasses. Simultaneously a clerk, entering from 
another door as though by accident, swept up the balance 
sheets of the L. D. & W. and bore them away. Bulger's 
glance followed the papers hungrily for a second, then 
turned back on Norcross who was carefully mixing a 
Scotch highball 

As Norcross finished with the siphon his eyes wandered 
downward again. 

‘‘Ever been about much down there?” he asked sud- 
denly. Bulger crossed the room and looked down over 
his shoulder 

**Where?” he asked. ‘‘ The Street or 

“Trinity churchyard.” 

“Once I sang my little love lays there in the noon 
hour,” answered Bulger. ‘I was a gallant clerk and her 
the fairest fingers that ever caressed a typewriter 
The intent attitude of Norcross, the fact that he neither 
turned nor smiled, checked Bulger. With the instinct of 
the courtier he perceived that the wind lay in another 
tack. He racked the unused half of his mind for appro- 
priate sentiments 

a: Bully old grave yard,”’ he brought out. ‘ Lots of good 
people buried there.’ 

“Know any of the graves?” 

“Only Alexander Hamilton’s. Every one knows that.’ 

“That one set that marble shaft—not one of the 








old ones.”’ 

‘If you're curious to know,”’ answered Bulger easily, 
*‘T'll find out on my way downtown tomorrow. I suppose 
if you were to go and look, and the reporters were to see 
you meditating among the tombs, we'd have a scare- 
head tomorrow and a drop of ten points in the market 
Bulger’s shift to a slight levity was premeditated; he was 
taking guard against overplaying his part 

‘**No, never mind,” said Norcross; *‘ it 
just recalls something.” He paused 
the fraction of a second and his e) 
grew dull Wonder if they’re- a 
where — those people down under the 
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tombstones ?” 

‘I suppose we all believe in immor- 
tality.” 

Seeing and hearing are believing. I 
believe what I see. Born that way 
Norcross was speaking with a slight, 
agitated jerk in his voice. He rose now 
and paced the floor, throwing out his 
feet in quick thrusts. “I’m getting 
along, Bulger, and I'd like,to know 
More pacing. Coming to the end of his 
route he peered shrewdly into the face of 
the younger man. ‘‘ Have you read the 
Psychical Society’s report on Mrs. Fife 

Bulger’s mind said: 
‘Good God, no!’ His lips 
said: ‘‘Only some news- 
paper stuff about them 
Seemed rather remarkable 
if true. Something in that 
stuff, I suppose - 

“T've read them,” re 
sumed Norcross. ‘Got 
the full set. We ought to 
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Don't tell me what you think of her,’’ Norcross said 
lietly. ‘I prefer to keep n n ideas. It was when I 
was a young freight clerk. She taught school up there 
We were well, the ring’s in the box lhe took it off 
her finger when they buried her. Tha hy to put the 
brake on |} sentiment he ventured one of rare plea 
antries —‘‘ That's why I'm still a stock new paper feature 
is one of the great matches for ambitious society giris.”’ 
Bulger, listening, was observing also. Within the front 
cover of the case were two sets of initials in Old English 


letter “RR. H. N.” and “*H. W His mind, a litile con- 
fused by its wanderings in strange fields, tried idly to 
match *‘H. W.”’ with names. He must be sympathetic 

‘Poor he began, but Norecros by a swift out- 
ward gesture of the hand, stopped and saved him 

Well, | got in after that,’’ Norcross went on, ‘“‘and I 

It wasn't the money it was the game. She'd 
have had the spending of that And it isn't just to see her 

it’s to know if she is still waiting—and if we'll make up 
for thirty years—out there 

As Bulger handed back the locket the sec retary knocked 
again. Norcross started; something seemed to snap into 


drove ‘em! 


place; he was again the silent, guarded baron of the rail- 
roads He dropped the locket. into the box, closed it 

The automobile said his secretary Norcross nodded 
and indicated the box, The secretary bore it away 


said Norcross in his 
normal tone, But his voice quavered a little for a moment 
as he added: ‘‘ You're good at forgetting 

‘Possessor of the best forgettery you ever saw,” 
responded Bulger. Forthwith they turned to speech of 
the railroad rate bill 


‘Come up to dinner Tuesday 


When, aftera mufti dinner at theclub, Bulger reached his 
bachelor apartments, he found a telegram. ‘The envelope 


Continued on Page 35 
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MAGINE sweeping a street two-thirds of y 
the way from New York to San Francisco 
every day!. It seems preposterous. Yet STRES 


that’s about what the New York street sweepers 

do. If said street were built around the world our 
boys could clean it once a fortnight. All the way from 
the farms up in the Bronx to the beaches of Coney 
Island the Department cleans the streets daily. It 
collects the waste of about 850,000 families and innu- 
merable business concerns that border the 2017 miles 
of the city roadways. With broom and scraper it 
gathers the refuse from the enormous horse and auto- 
mobile traffic actually before this has a chance to dry 
and charge the winds with dust. 

Many fearful and wonderful things brought here 
and cast off by people from: all parts of the world fall 
into the hands of the faithful gatherers of rubbish. 
Paper, rags, pasteboard boxes, old shoes, bottles, 
broken guns of curious foreign makes, dilapidated baby 
carriages, umbrella skeletons—derelicts of the storm 
broken tableware, trunks, mousetraps, dressmakers’ 
models that might be mistaken for parrot cages, and 
even whole kitchen outfits litter the streets of some 
sections—-for it’s easier to throw a thing out of the 
window than to take it downstairs and put it into the 
waste-barrel. An epitome of these things may be found 
at the dumps during the process of final disposition 
But the Departmert dare not touch even a dead cat, 
since the Board of Health takes care of all of that sort 
of thing. 

Every family living along the vast system of our 
highways cheerfully contributes its quota of waste. 
And the success attending the efforts of the public to 
prevent the sweeper’s job from degenerating into a sine- 
cure may be judged by the fact that, in 1908, the corps 
handled, approximately, 340,000 tons of sweepings—the 
kind gathered up with broom and scraper—2,200,000 tons 
of ashes; 330,000 tons of garbage; and 155,000 tons of 
light rubbish. These wastes increase by about three per 
cent per year. In winter, the removal of snow from about 
450 miles of principal thoroughfares means the handling 
of 163,000 cubie yards for every inch of fall. To do this 
vast work econemically means but one thing —system 


How the Cleaners Work 


pees the use of the Department the boroughs are 
separated into districts, which are again divided into 
There are twelve districts and fifty-nine sec- 
tions to Manhattan; eight districts and forty sections to 
srooklyn and two districts and five sections to the Bronx. 
Each district has a stable —each section an office or station 
At 6:30 in the morning a picturesque army of 6500 
white-uniformed men reports at the different stables and 
section stations for rolleall. A few minutes later they radi- 
ate, as it were, from these points to their various routes 
The extent of the sweeper's tour depends upon the kind of 
pavement, character of neighborhood, and condition of 
traffic in which it lies. The streets are principally paved 
with macadam, asphalt, wood block, brick, and granite, 
but small areas are found of nearly every known kind of 
paving material. Also it is clear that the man who must 
constantly dodge trolley cars, trucks 
and automobiles can cover a much 
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Street Commissioner “ Big Bill" Edwards, of 
New York, at His Desk 


amount of common-sense, since he is subjected not only 
to much risk, but to many petty annoyances as well. 

The corps of drivers is large and important. These 
men begin their eollections at 6.45 A. M., removing ashes 
for one or two trips, if the habits of the people served so 
require, then taking away the household garbage. Rub- 
bish is collected by drivers with special carts, and this 
work continues throughout the day. All drivers dump 
their loads at various points, and at the end of the day 
receive slips bearing a record of their work. These re- 
ports are forwarded by the stable foreman next morning 
to the main office. 

The Department has twenty-two stables, with a fore- 
man to each, who looks after the care of the horses, use 
of forage, the upkeep of the carts, and so forth. The 
horses cost the Department at the last purchase $325 
each, and the contracts provide for a fifteen-days’ trial. 
The horses must weigh not less than 1500 pounds each. 
It is the policy of the Department that each man have 
the same animal permanently in order that he may grow 
to care for it and treat it as if it were his personal property. 
But the work of the Department imposes a great strain 
upon the horses, and their average life in the service is 
seven years. When worn out they are sold at auction 
and bring, generally speaking, $65 apiece. Forage and 
supplies—oats, hay, straw, oil meal, coarse, fine and 
rock salt—are bought under contract by competitive 





smaller area than he of the section 
where congested traffic does not 
obtain. But the assignment of the 
Manhattan sweeper is about 8000 
square yards, as against the 14,000 
square yards of his Brooklyn com- 
patriot 

Armed with broom, scraper, 
shovel, and can-carrier, the sweeper 
goes about his business of gathering 
up litter and accumulations, which 
he puts into cans, later to be picked 
up by the carts. In the winter 
months he also sweeps the cross- 
walks and keeps catch-basin inlets 
open For this work he receives 
$2.19 a day 

The job of sweeper is usually re- 
garded as a pretty poor kind of 
business, but let me assure you the 
fellow who holds it is one of the city’s 
most useful servitors. The Civil 
Service law requires him to be a 
citizen of the country, of respectable 
standing, and of good condition 
physically, particularly as to eye- 
sight. Furthermore, he must be iat 
faithful, alert, and have a certain 


Removing Snow on Cubic Yard Basis. 
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bidding. The bids are received every three 

months, as it is impossible to make contracts 

by the year with economical results because of 

the fluctuations of the various items. The 
shoeing of the horses is done by contract, the agree- 
ment being that the animals be kept in good condition 
in this respect for $1.45 a month, each. 

Some fifteen years ago it was decided that waste 
could be most economically disposed of when separated 
into garbage, ashes, light refuse and rubbish. Obvi- 
ously, garbage, being the most perishable and offensive 
of the three items of waste, must be disposed of first of 
all. It has short shrift, once it gets into the hands of 
the Department. The entire collection from the three 
boroughs is put aboard vessels and towed to Barren 
Island, in Jamaica Bay, and reduced. By the process 
now employed for this reduction the contractor reclaims 
grease which he sells to soapmakers and a fertilizer 
base which goes to enrich southern lands. 

In Manhattan and the Bronx the other waste ma- 
terials are carried to thirteen water-front dumps and 
thrown aboard scows. There are some inland dumps 
in the Bronx, however, where land fill is made directly 
from the carts. 

The work of disposing of this stuff is done by 
contract—so much for each scow-load —and averages 
about seventeen cents a cubic yard. Under the con- 
tract, the city is entitled to have from forty per cent 
to sixty per cent of the material taken from the 
dumps placed in fill at Riker’s Island, without extra 
expense. The remainder becomes the property of the 
contractor to do with as he pleases. 

The Riker’s Island proposition is a good lesson in mu- 
nicipal economics. By it the very ashes are brought to 
life, as it were transmuted into income-earning dollars 

It was a serious problem, a few years ago, just where to 
send the ashes and sweepings. But Major Woodbury 
solved it. There was a small spot up in the East River, 
opposite 135th Street, known as Riker’s Island. It was 
one of those curious spots supposed to have been inhabited 
by roystering pirates and the like. The Commissioner 
saw here a chance for municipal expansion. So he had a 
bulkhead built in order that the sweep of the fierce East 
River currents might not snatch his land away as rapidly 
as he built it, and then proceeded to dump ashes and 
refuse there. 

Under Woodbury’s plan the Department has already 
added to the island sixty-three acres, and is engaged in 
adding one hundred and seventy-three acres more to the 
area. This should be finished in about six years. 
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Millions in Land-Making 


MN FIRST Woodbury’s plan met with opposition from 
the inhabitants of the Bronx, on account of the 
expected stench from the materials; but this was over- 
come by the use of disinfectants and by the methods 
employed in filling. The island is estimated to be worth 
at least $10,000 an acre, and the final value will, there- 
fore, be more than $2,000,000. Beyond all this, the city 
has authorized the construction on this island of buildings 
costing $1,500,000, and it is expected eventually that all 
our penal institutions and hospitals 
will be taken there from Blackwell's 
Island, and that the latter will be 
turned into a public park and play- 
ground. Clearly, then, $2,000,000 
doesn’t cover the profit that New 
York is to receive from its ashes. 

On account of its geographical 
layout, Brooklyn must be treated 
differently as to the method of final 
disposition. Its water-front is 
nowhere near so great as that of 
Manhattan, but there are many 
marsh lands and depressed sections 
in the outskirts that are built up with 
the city refuse. A contractor does 
away with all the material there, 
gets thirty-four and a half cents a 
cubic yard for his services, and may 
sell the stuff or give it away. 

The responsibility for all this work 
rests with the Commissioner— his is 
the blame or the praise, as the case 
may be. He is allowed three depu- 
ties, a private secretary, a general 
superintendent under whom are 
twenty-one district superintendents 
and one hundred and five foremen 








All Vehicles Have to be Accurately Measured 


with assistant foremen; a superin- 
tendent of final disposition with 
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forty-three dump inspectors and an equal Zz = 
number of assistant inspectors; a force 

of stablemen, hostlers and mechanics 

and a corps of clerks. Of all employees 

of the Street-Cleaning Department, the 
Commissioner, his three deputies and | 

secretary alone are exempt from the 


Civil Service law 

The mechanical force consists of three 
hundred men who carry on repair work 
of all kinds - dumps, stables, machinery 


and apparatus of the Department —-even 
to the harness. In the Borough of Man- 
hattan these men make their own scra- 


pers. But the majority of articles used 
in cleaning the streets are made in Sing 
Sing prison, and the law of the state 
ordains that articles made at the penal 
institutions and used in the Street-Clean- 
ing Department must be purchased from 
the state, if purchased at all 

The business of the Department is 
handled by some seventy clerks, who 
keep the records of contract prices and 
expenditures, itemized accounts of the | 
collection and disposition of waste ma- = 
terial, and attend to payrolls. One clerk 
investigates and settles all complaints as 
to the service, another registers all viola- 





collects charges for the same, whether 
they be for vehicles or other objects left in the streets 

These men of the Department are faithful and efficient, 
but they do not relieve the Commissioner of one iota of 
responsibility to the public. If a street is swept clean 
immediately after a snowstorm people say: ‘‘ Well, 
his business.” If it’s unavoidably left dirty for a few 
hours he’s harshly abused 

To do this great work the Depart ment is allowed about 
$7,500,000 a year, exclusive of the allowance for handling 
snow, which is an extra item and, being indefinite, is never 
estimated in the appropriation, but is removed by emer- 
gency provisions made to meet each particular case 

So much for the organization and the work; now fora 
bit of history. The reader will, I trust, bear with me for 
writing of my own work. 
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Open-Market Buying Abolished 


Y FIRST official act was revolutionary, if not treason- 

able, viewed from the standpoint of the politician. On 
entering the Department on January 1, 1909, it was found 
that my predecessor had requested a grant of $130,000, in 
addition to the regular appropriation. As my main object 
was the saving of money for the city, here was a chance for 
a capital beginning. I considered the matter, found it 
practicable to do without the money asked for, and went 
before the Board of Estimate and Apportionment and 
declined it, stating at the time that, if necessary, I would 
ask for the money later on. No request has yet been 
made, nor will it be. 

My next step in the direction of economy was in the 
buying of supplies. The open-order business was not only 
wasteful but also an evasion of 
the clear intent of the charter, 
which provided that all orders 
for supplies for more than a 
thousand dollars be let by con- 
tract under bond. This was all 
very good, since almostany item 
of supplies for so vast an organ- 
ization would amount to more 
than a thousand dollars. But 
there was nothing in the charter 
against splitting orders into 
one, two, three or five hundred 
dollar lots, and giving one to 
John Jones, another to Jim 
Brown and the like, who could 
charge a fat price and get the 
money. In fact, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were spent 
on open-market orders given to 
dealers who were favorites in 
the Department. Practically 
speaking, where ten orders were 
let by contract, overa thousand 
orders of two, three or four hun- 
dred dollars were put into the 
open market. Just now there 
are very few of these open- 
market orders, and they are so 
small as to preclude the idea of 
graft. 

Under the contract system 
recently instituted $110,000 was 
actually saved during the last 
year; and I estimate that the 
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Scows and Sorting Refuse. The Contractor 


the Privilege. The City Also Saves Money 


enforcement of this method will save the city thirty-thre« 


and a third per cent as against prices made in open-market 
orders 

The contracts for supplies that cause more comment 
than any other are for forage These must be ‘let by the 
quarter since, as I said before, owing to the uncertainty « 


crop prospects and the like, reliable concern 
the risk of being caught ‘“‘short”’ ot 


instance, one firm contracted to furnish an 


the market 


item at $1.59 


per unit and was compelled to pay $2.12 for same in the 
market, thus losing $7000 
But I reasoned that if there could not be a saving ir 


the purchase of fodder, economy must be effected in the 
use of it. The condition of the horses was systematically 
observed, and it was decided that the y could do even 
better work with a trifle less to eat. So the daily supply 
of oats was reduced from twenty-three to twenty pounds 
When one considers that two thousand horses involun 

tarily contribute to this item of saving, he will appreciate 
what it amounts to by the week, month or year. And by 
careful figuring and watching the fluctuations in oats he 
may also determine the interesting question of how long 
it will take a horse to purchase his freedom 

The matter that taxes the Department to capacity i 

the picturesque item of snow. It may be clean, it may be 
dirty, but it’s always picturesque. Like the wind, n 
knoweth whence it cometh. But we all know 
whither it goeth. It steals upon us like a thief in the n 
sometimes coming down with a rush from skies that wer 
cloudless an’ hour before. Snow is the most dreaded of 
our enemies, but it is not invincible. In our battle against 
it we are not without allies. Often the 
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One of New York's Archaic Horse-Car Lines. A Blockade on West Street 
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ISIDORE BECOMES MONITOR OF SUPPLIES 


N SEASON and out of season Constance Bailey, that 

earnest young educator, preached of the value of 

honesty. And fifty little children of Israel who 
formed the First Reader class, and the one little son of 
Erin who led it, hearkened to her—always with politeness 
and sometimes with surprise 

‘To some of the boys it seemed incredible that a person 
of mature years and--upon other subjects—common- 
sense, should cling to a theory which the most simple 
experiment must prove both mischievous and false. Had 
not Abraham Wishne wsky, a spineless person, misled by 
her heresies, but narrowly escaped the Children’s Court 

nd the Reformatory ? 

Strolling through Gouverneur Street, upon a Friday 
afternoon, when the whole East Side was in a panic of shop- 
ping, he had seen a bewigged and beshawled matron shed 
a purse and pass on her W iy unheeding Promptly Abra- 
ham set his foot upon it, carefully and casually he picked 
it up, and then, all inconveniently, he remembered Miss 

sailey and her admonitions! — Miss Bailey and her anec- 
dotes of boys who, in circumstances identical with his, had 
chosen the path of honor and had found it to lead to riches, 
approbation, glory and self-righteousness. 

Abraham opened the purse. It contained fifteen cents. 
He appropriated the nickel, as a first installment of the 
reward so soon to be his, and then sped fleetly—as Miss 
Bailey’s heroes had ever done after the brown-shawled 
matron and glory. But the matron had evidently not 
been trained in the school of high honor. She regarded 
Abraham with suspicion. She examined the purse in the 
same spirit and her investigations led to loud outcries 
upon her part and to swift flight upon Abraham’s. 

Abraham Wishnewsky was so ill advised as to confide 
the details of this adventure to a young gentleman who 
re joiced in a rabbit face, close-set, lashless eyes, 
and the name of Isidore Cohen. Isidore was new 
to Room 18 and new to his place beside the gentle 
Abraham. Miss Bailey and her applied ethics 
were startlingly new to him. And he never re- 
ported to Abraham any effort to experiment in 
revolutionary doctrines, 

Some of the more credulous among the fem- 
inine First Readers also weighed these precepts 
in the balance and found them wanting. 

“You know how Teacher says,”’ Sarah Schodsky 
remarked to Bertha Binderwitz, as the two 
friends, arms intertwined, heads close together, 
walked and talked in the yard at the recess hour 
‘You know how she says we dasn’t never to tell 
no lies.” 

Bertha nodded, ‘‘That’s how she says,” she 
agreed 

**Well,”” resumed Sarah, ‘‘ you see how Mamie 
Untermeyer don't comes no more on the school ?” 

Bertha had remarked this absence 

“Well, Mamie she lives by her auntie. She 
is got a awful auntie. Und she asks her auntie 
for a penny for buy hokey-pokey. Und her auntie 






























Such a Distracted, Tear-Stained, White-Lipped Gertie 


makes a mean laugh und says: ‘What you think I am, 
anyway ?’ Und Mamie she tells it right out what she 
thinks over her auntie, like Teacher says we shall al] times 
tell what we thinks. She lays on the bed now, mit band- 
ages on the head. It ain’t so awful healthy you shall tell 
truths on aunties.”’ . 

This report also reached the rabbit ears of Isidore Cohen. 
And again he wondered that Miss Bailey should waste her 
time —and his—in folly. And then he made an amazing 
discovery. Teacher actually believed what she taught. 
She was ready to meet confidence with trust, and to 
practice what she preached. 

‘“‘T never seen nothing like it,” he reported to his friend, 
Hymie Solomon. ‘She looks like she knew a awful lot, 
but she don’t know nothings tall.” 

‘‘What do you suppose is the matter with her?” de- 
manded Hymie. ‘‘Miss Blake she don’t act crazy. 
She don’t give us no talk ‘out no sense.” 

Now Hymie and Isidore were old friends and cronies, 
In the days before a truant officer and their distracted 
fathers had consigned them to school Hymie and he had 
trod the ways that might have led them to the Children’s 
Court and the Reformatory; but the Board of Education 
chanced to be the first power that laid hands upon them, 
and Hymie, who was a year older than his friend, 
and who had once undergone some intermittent educa- 
tion, was put in Miss Blake’s class, while Isidore, 
virgin soil where prescribed learning was concerned, 
joined the First Readers. Miss Bailey’s teachings as 
reported by Isidcre formed amazing subject for conver- 
sation. 

‘Und she says,” he would report, ‘“‘that nobody dasn't 
to steal nothings off of somebody.” 

“Then how does she think we shall get things?” 


—— 


The Proof Was Wrapped in a Newspaper, Under 
the Deeayed Mattress Upon Which He Slept 


‘Somebody shall give them to us, perhaps.”’ 

“Who?” 

“Teacher ain't said.” 

‘No, I guess she ain't. I'd like to see her gettin’ 
along on just what was give to her.”’ 

“Well,” Isidore remembered, ‘‘she says we shall 
‘work und strive.’”’ 

“She does, does she? An’ git pinched by the Gerry 
Society? She knows as good as you do that nobody 
would let you work. An’ she knows as good as you 
do, too, that crapsain’t safe ‘round here no more; an’ 
that you just can’t git nothin’ unless you take it. 
She's actin’ crazy, just to fool you.” 

“No, she ain’t,”” Isidore maintained; ‘she don’t 
know nothings over them things.” 

“Say, but yau’re easy!’’ sneered Hymie. 

This faith inand affection for Miss Bailey were not 
confined to the little First Readers who inhabited 
Room 18 from nine until twelve, and again from one 
until three. These were Miss Bailey's official respon- 
sibilities; but Gertie Armusheffsky’s education was a 
private affair, though her devotion was no less whole- 
hearted. Her instruction was carried on sometimes 
amid the canaries and fern baskets of Room 18, and 
sometimes at Miss Bailey's home. 


For Gertie, though nearly fifteen years old, was allowed 
but rare and scanty freedom for the pursuit of learning 
The grandfather with whom she lived had imported her 
from Poland to assist him in the conduct of his little shop 

He was a miserly old 
man. Theshop was little 
and mean, And Gertie’s 
life in it was little and 
miserly and mean. These 
things she bore with the 
wonderful patience, or 
stoicism, of herrace. She 
bore, too, bad air, long 
hours and uncongenial 









Gertie Went With Him Without a Word 


toil, but she could not bring any resignation to 
bear on the lovelessness of her life, the squalor, 
the ugliness. 

“‘T ain’t puttin’ up no kick,” she would assure 
Miss Bailey, in her newly-acquired and strictly- 
modern vernacular, ‘“‘about doin’ all the woick in 
the store an’ in the back room, too. -Didn't I 
know I was comin’ over to cook, an’ sew, an’ see 
to everything for him? What gits on my noives 
is his everlasting grouch.” 

“Tt must be hard,” Miss Bailey acquiesced; 
“especially as you have no one else, no friends.” 

Gertie shook her head. “ Ain't got a friend in 
the world only you,” said she. ‘“‘How could I 
have any one come to see me with him carryin’ 
on like he does. An’ I can’t get away from him. 
He paid my way over, an’ if I did git a job the 
Gerry Society would give me back to him.” 

“*But you'll soon be old enough,’’ Miss Bailey 
encouraged her, ‘‘to do as you please; and you're 
getting on so nicely with your writing that you 
will be able to get a very good position.” 

“Not til he’s dead,” the girl answered. ‘‘I guess you 
wouldn’t learn me no more if you knew how often I wish 
he’d choke himself, or fall down cellar, or go out an’ git 
run over. But he don’t never go out. He says he’s afraid 
something would happen to the store. But that’s a pipe! 
What bothers him is the cash he’s got tucked around in 
crazy places. Every once ina while I fall into some of it, 
and then he ’most has a fit explaining how it’s change a 
customer is comin’ back for. Last year it wasn’t quite so 
bad. He went to night school one term. You would hav: 
died laughing to see him all folded up at a kid’s desk, tryin’ 
to write in a copy-book. They learned him to write three 
words that term, but when he found out that he couldn't 
read them in print it sort of discouraged him, and he 
stayed home.” 

“It’s awfully hard for you,” Miss Bailey repeated 
“but you mustn’t let yourself say such things or think 
such things—about his getting killed, I mean; it’s not’ 

she found herself on the verge of saying Christian, but 
remembered that Gertie made no pretense to the Christian 
virtues —‘‘ not loving,’’ she ended, and felt that the mean- 
ing of the two words was very much the same. 

** Well, I don’t love him,” said Gertie shortly; ‘‘I hate 
him!” 

** That’s another thing you mustn’t say.” 

“All right, I won’t say it. I doit all the time. 

““What’s the capital of Massachusetts?” demanded 
Miss Bailey, changing the subject with a jerk. 
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It’s Grandpa’s capital that’s bothering me,” laughed 
but she allowed herself to be led away from the 
trials and problems of Goerck Street into the cool ¢ 


Gertie: 
roves 
of learning 

A few mornings later Miss Blake, whose kingdom, 
Room 17, bordered upon Miss Bailey’s territory, bustled 
into Room 18 with a fat and elaborate purse in her hand 

“You know that wicked litthe Hymie Solomon, who 
seems to be alway s getting into trouble?” she began, when 
the First Readers had stiffened to straight attention and 
sat, each in his little place, like some extraordinary form 
of tin soldier. 

Miss Bailey nodded. She had, indeed, for many days 
been haunted by the fear that Hymie Solomon would 
perpetrate some too flagrant breach of discipline and be 
degraded to the First Reader class, and she, 
dreaded the advent of such a devouring wolf among her 
little lambs. 

**Well,”’ said Miss Blake, ‘‘he can’t be all bad I guess 
he has some human feelir He brought me this bag this 
morning. Says his mother doesn’t need it any more and 
wants me to have it. It’s almost new, you see, and really 
very handsome. Just let me show you the fittings. 1 
guess his mother wouldn’t find much u 
and mirrors, and smelling salts. Not if ] 
about the women of the East Side, she wouldn't 

She spread the glittering, useless things upon Miss 
Baile y’s desk, and the force with which this bribe carried 
away her earlier dislike showed that Hymie Solomon had 
mastered the art of character reading. And Miss Bailey, 
as she reviewed the dainty paraphernalia spread before 
her, found herself wondering how soon Madame Solomon 
would miss her treasures and come storming in pursuit of 
them. And beside Miss Bailey’s desk sat Isidore Cohen 
in an agony of doubt and disillusionment. His one child- 
ish attribute was that of believ ing that all he knew must be 
common knowledge. Therefore, he argued that the powers 
before him knew as well as he did that Hymie Solomon 
was motherless, and that Miss Blake would be most unwise 
to look her gift-purse in the pedigree. And so, as Miss 
Blake exhibited and Miss Bailey 
admired, the work of weeks was 
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hough he evide me et} 
meant to associate her with that 1 t usefu 
the family 

** Just li all the rest of them,” } father had sa 
“A grafter.”” And now that Miss Blake had faller 
honesty, what proof was there that Miss Bailey 


equally approachable 











And, certainly, Miss Blake played the gan 
promptness and surety of an old lerst I 
ence or income are the counter n tine ime t ( 
both cheeril) Thre VS alter the presentat ot the 
purse the post of Monitor of Supplies in Room 17 f 
vacant, and Hymie Solomon received it. Thi 
influence, he was “ hol aown a b [wo da 
he discovered a market for surplus textbooks 
school Ippilles Thus was the income assured No one 


eould doubt Miss Blake was familiar with the rules 

You'd never believe,” said she to her neighbor, in fond 
and unfounded pride, “what a little responsibility will do 
for an almost incorrigible boy. You wouldn't know Hymie 
He stays behind almost every afternoon when I go home 
getting things straightened out 

“They all have their good points,” said Constanc 
Bailey. ‘‘I am thinking of doing something of the same 
kind about Isidore Cohen. We must hold their interest 
you know.’ 

It was about a week later: Miss Bailey and her monitors 
were putting Room 18 to ris after the stress and storm 
of the day. and pe neil 
points were all being ministered to by their respective 
supervisors, when the door opened and Gertie Armusheffsky 
appeared—such a distracted, tear-stained, white-lipped 
Gertie, that Miss Bailey swept her monitors into their 
weird wrappings and dismissed them with all speed 

*‘Tean't go home,” cried Gertie in desperation He 
est, Miss Bailey, he'd kill me if I did.” 

And after listening to the girl’s story Miss Bailey con- 
gratulated herself that she had no other charges old enough 
to be caught in trouble as difficult 

Old Mr. Armusheffsky had read of a fire in a Brooklyn 
glove factory hundreds ol pairs of damaged glove were 
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undone. One teacher was acting as 
and another was cheer- 
ing and encouraging her. He had 
doubted this honesty-the-best- 
policy propaganda from the first 
jut he had believed in the sincerity 
of its prophet. 

Yet he might have been prepared 
Had not his father, wise and experi- 
enced in the Ways of the world, 
armed him with the formula “‘ Krists 
is fakes” His own adventures had 
corroborated this, and Miss Bailey, 
from the very first, had made no at- 
tempt to conceal her connection with 
that despised sect. Of course, she 
was a fake 

No more than half an hour ago 
she had thrilled her audience with 
misinformation and manufactured 
biography, all going to prove the 
even the expediency 
of honesty; and now she was purr- 
ing delightedly over the fruits of 
Hymie’s sleight-of-hand. 

Isidore’s was not a sentimental 
nature. Idealism was not his forte. 
And yet he could not help wishing 
that, if only for the confusion of 
Hymie and his father, Miss Bailey 
had proved to be on the level 

Mr. Cohen, pere , believed in noth- 
ing but the rights of man, though 
his opinion of man was so low as to 
preclude his having any rights at all. 
He was especially opprobrious 
toward all those in authority, and 
he made no exception in the case of 
his son’s teacher. ‘‘She belongs to 
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the Machine,’ he would asseverate 
with warmth. “ Run bythe Mac ; 
paid by the Machine, a part of the Machine. Policemen, 
firemen, teachers, inspectors—they are all the same. All 
parts of the big Machine. And what is it chewing? Us 
What does it live on ? Don’t you try to fool 
me about that teacher of yours.” 

Thus spake the senior Cohen. 

Isidore had been making no such attempt, and he repudi- 
ated the idea with scorn He was accustomed to vehement 
paternal outbreaks, for Mr. Cohen was a popular orator in 
his social club, and he often rehearsed his eloquence in the 
home circle. Not often, however, did Isidore understand 
or remember the fervid periods. This attack upon Miss 
Bailey he did remember, though he did not understand it 
To him a Machine was a sewing-machine, and his father 
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Promptly Abraham Set His Foot Upon It 


spoken of. Now, Mr. Armusheffsky kept his store very 








dark, and only the most fatal damages could be detected 
in its dim light. Catastrophes such as this of the glove 
factory were his opportunities. He always—for he never 
left the store ent Gertie to negotiate with the bereaved 
manufacturers, the insurance agents, or whoever chanced 
to be in authority over the débr Upon this day there 


chanced to | fire and the firemen had 
done their w 
And Gertie 


father's displeasure and disappointment, set out for home 


even to intervie 





She enlivened her homeward I n oa gy 
department store, where she envied the bepompadoured 
damsels behind the counters; plunged into the squirming 
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T WAS, I believe, the talented Henry 
Watterson who once spoke of Reform as a 
Star-eyed Goddess. This Goddess, in some 

parts of the country, is triumphant, while in 
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who desires to worship in a particular way 
not inconsistent with public morals, has a right 
not to be disturbed by others who do not desire 
to worship as he does. 








others she is sorely wounded, but fighting on. 
There isa battle-line, under her banners, extend- 
ing from one end of the land to the other. Upon 
the result of the fight during the next few years 
hangs the fate of government by the people. In 
the war against privilege some battles must be 
lost; with each defeat we should not become 
discouraged, but fight all the harder. With 
each victory we should not become apathetic 
and think all has been won. If the issue between 
publie rights and special privilege could be 
presente d squarely there would be no doubt as 
to the outcome anywhere, for the majority of 
the people will do right when they know right. 
The re presentatives of priv ilege are too shrewd, 
however, to permit a plain issue between public 
rights and special privilege to go before the 
people; and they generally adroitly manage to 
confuse the main issues with other questions so 
as to bewilder and confuse men of even the best 
intentions 

Reform is progress and, notwithstanding all 
opposition, there has been much progress in the 
last few years. The war being waged against 
corruption, the primary laws and anti-lobby 
laws, race-track gambling laws, public-service 
regulation laws, the child-labor laws, the better- 
enforced liquor laws, the anti-tariff graft feeling, 
are all evidence of the struggle for better things. 
Where will it end? Where should it end? 
These que stions are be ing asked everywhere. 
The fight against privilege should never end 
it must be kept up constantly. The farmer must 
not only make one fight against weeds, but the 
fight must be a continuous one, else they will 
grow up and choke out his useful grain. So one 
ttle against privilege is not enough, for privi- 
lege will control again as soon as the people 
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The Sunday laws of various states have been 
the subject of warm controversies during recent 
years. As to whether a thing should be prohib- 
ited on Sunday is, from the standpoint of gov- 
ernment, a question of public morals and good 
government, not of religion. We are devoted to 
our religious faith that enjoins the observance 
of the Sabbath, but the law cannot compel such 
observance on religious grounds. As individuals 
we can be controlled by the religic us aspec 
but the law cannot recognize any religion, for 
the bars would then be down, and the next step 
would be religion by law, which is the thing our 
forefathers escaped. 

The law cannot know either Baptist or Meth- 
odist, Catholic, Protestant or Jew. It 
fix fast days or feast days. Separation of Church 
and State must ever be one of the cardinal tenets 
of free government. 

In inspiring religious observances, the moth- 
er’s training, the Sunday-school and pulpit can 
accomplish more than all the compulsory laws 
that could be devised. These things are matters 
of teaching rather than of law, and cannot be 
dealt with by law without the risk of uniting 
Church and State. We have a right to persuade 
others to our own way of thinking if we can, but 
not to make them criminals by law on matters 
about which the consciences of men may differ 
In order to make my meaning more clear, let u 
take as an illustration the national game of 
America. As now conducted by the major 
leagues, no one can deny it is healthful, physically 
and morally. Bull-fighting and prize-fighting 
are not tolerated at all in the leading states by 
reason of their debasing influences Jaseball 
however, is clearly unobjectionable on weekdays 
We may for conscientious reasons not attend 








cannot 











relax their efforts. The greatest enemy to a gov- 
ernment by the people is privilege. Privilege is 
an opportunity accorded the few but denied the many. It 
is in two forms: the privilege of lawles¢ness and the privi- 
lege conferred by law. Some privilege is at the bottom of 

| No man has ever been bribed to give equal rights 
to all, it is always to obtain some privilege for the few at 
the expense of the many 

Lawlessness becomes a priviloge when it is tolerated and 
not interfered with. To state it in another way, per- 
This is true, whether 
the lawlessness be by corporate interests, or liquor inter- 
ests, or gambling interests. The only way that the people 
can rule is through the laws their representatives make 
If those laws are not enforced, then the will of the people 
is thwarted to the extent that their laws are nuilified. If 
a law is a bad law, the remedy is to repeal it, not to dis- 

gnored then the violation of 
other laws must be tolerated. Then comes graft on the 
ting the privilege of lawless- 

ne The privilege of lawlessness is never accorded 
where there is a profit made out of that privilege, with- 
out some one in authority exacting some kind of tribute 
for giving this privilege. Open violation of the liquor 
laws, or gambling laws, is as certain an indication of 
official graft as is a boil upon the human face a sure sign 
of a diseased condition of the human blood 











mission to violate law is priv 








regard it; for if one law is 


part of some one tor permit 


How Far Should a Law Go? 


rr, ACH man cannot be allowed to judge for himself what 
4 jaws are goodand what laws are bad: that would lead to 
anarchy. Each would regard the law regulating the con- 


duct of the other, ane disre gard the law affecting his own 


conduct. No law looks good to the man who wants to 
break it. There has been too much making of laws in 
America to pl ise the moral elements, and too little 
enforcement of laws that di please the immoral element 
This has brought on a general disregard for law. Any man 
has the right to argue for the repeal of a law upon the 
itute books, but no man has the right to insist that a 


iw written in the tatutes ought not to be enforced 
Legislatures have been giving too little attention to laws 
before their enactment, upon the theory that if they are 





not found desirable they can simply be ignored. That is 
not the right way. The advisability of a law is a proper 
subject of debate before it is enacted, but not after it 
become law It is a great deal easier to enact a law 
than it is to enforce it. The machinery for m: g laws is 


perfect, but the machinery for enforcing laws is very 





Former Governor Folk 


defective. There is more need of better enforcement of 
existing laws than there is of new laws. 

Good people too often make the mistake of supposing 
that good government is merely a matter of law, and are 
too much inclined to let the law do the work that they 
should do for themselves. There is no law that can give 
good government automatically. The most that any law 
can do is to afford good people an opportunity, through 
that law, to obtain good government by their own activity. 
No matter what the laws may be, good government always 
depends upon the energy of the average individual. No 
government, whether of city, state or nation, was ever 
better than the good people made it, or worse than they 
suffered it to become. Though there should be no limitation 
as to the enforcement of laws, in the enactment of a law it 
should be considered whether its enforcement might not 
cause more harm than the abuses it is aimed at. It should 
not be forgotten that laws are made not for good people 
but for bad people. As the Bible gives us to understand: 
Law is not made for the righteous, but for the wicked. If 
every one were righteous there would be no need for law at 
all; so, in enacting laws they should not be as a guide for 
good people, but as a check onthe bad. Laws can never be 
the standard for human conduct. This standard must be 
left to the individual conscience. The limitation for the 
making of laws should be that where the right of one man 
begins, the right of another man ends. The laws should go 
no further than to protect each man in his rights; when a 
law goes further than that in an attempt to make bad 
people good, it must in the nature of things be futile. We 
cannot hope to change the hearts of men by law, and only 
have the right to keep them from infringing on the rights 
of othe rs 

Every accepted condition was at one time a reform and 
strongly opposed. We are too apt to accept such reforms 
as trial by jury, freedom of speech and freedom of religion 
as matters of course, forgetting the struggle of centuries 
that brought these things about. It is much easier to lose 
these blessings than it was to gain them, and sometimes 
reform may go mad and become fanatical, thus endanger- 
ing the things it should protect and defend 

The right to worship God according to the dictates of 
one’s own conscience was fought for for years, and finally 
established in this country. We cannot compel men by 
law to worship in any particular place, or any particular 
way, or to worship at all. We may go to church on Sunday 
and think that others should do likewise, but we cannot 
compe 1 others to do so, nor can others prohibit us. One 





such games on Sunday; but, because on re- 

ligious grounds we do not, is it proper for us 
to enact a law preventing others from doing so? If 
there is sucha law, of course it should be enforced or 
repealed; but that is, not the question. I am not dis- 
cussing either the right or wrong of such games under 
religious ethics. I do not attend them and agree that 
I should not because I have been taught otherwise, but 
have I the right to keep others from going who do not 
think as I do? Assuming that we should not go, it is quite 
a different matter whether we may justly restrain others. 


The Danger-Line of Legislation 


N SMALL places where such games have a tendency 

to create disorder, and where the worst elements would 
congregate on Sunday and rowdyism result, they can and 
should be prohibited, on the ground of good order and 
good government. In great cities, however, this may 
not be the case when the games are properly conducted 
There are thousands of people in the cities who cannot get 
into the open any other day, and such places as St. Louis, 
where liquor is not sold and gambling not permitted 
may bring them together in harmless recreation and 
prevent them from frequenting other places out of which 
disorder might arise. It is largely a question of locality. 
Where the conditions described exist, a law prohibiting 
such games would have to be on religious grounds. There 
is the danger-line 

Religion cannot be incubated in man-made laws, but 
only in our hearts. If there were no religious people, all the 
laws in the world would not create a single one. In other 
words, religion cannot come from the law to the people, 
but from the people to the law; not in the form of 
religion, but in good citizenship. Spe broadly, the 
Ten Commandments are the corner-stones of all our 
laws, and our civilization is founded upon the Christian 
ideals of brotherhood, equal rights ard individual en- 
lightenment. But religious liberty dem inds that we give 
others the right we ask for ourselves— {freedom from legal 
restraints in matters of religion. It is the individual at 
last that the laws rest upon, and upon the integrity and 
morality of the average individual the future of thi 
government depends 














The laws against Sunday saloons, for another instance, 
cannot be objected to as mere religious measuré The 
Sunday saloon has been found by experience to be espe- 
cially injurious, and an inciter of disorder. Men will con- 
gregate in such places on Sunday and, having nothing else 
to do, will drink more than they ordinarily would, and 
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become in a fit condition for violence and crime. It is 
easily susceptible of demonstration that far more evil 
comes out of the saloon on Sunday than on any other 
day. The tendency toward injury to public morals being 
accentuated by the character of thi 
may, in the interest of peace and good order, be especially 
prohibit d then 

I am writing my views only as such. I do not feel that 


day, open saloons 


calm assurance of a judge from whose opinion there is no 
appeal. These are merely the conclusions of one man, and 
he may be wrong. We are all influenced by our environ- 
ments more than we realize. There is safety alone in the 
multitude of ideas, for out of the conflict of opinions the 
truth willemerge. So I will proceed 

Theaters are much in the limelight just now, by reason 
of the efforts to eliminate the immoral plays. An elevat- 
ing play may serve a lofty purpose, while an immoral play 





is injurious every day in the week.’ Too much sentiment 
cannot be aroused against some of the vile plays that now 
pollute the stage. Is censorship by law the remedy? At 
first blush it would seem that this is the thing to do; but 
looking further into the s ibject and testing the proposed 
law by the rule as to whether the evils arising from sucha 
law would not be greater than the evils it would abate, the 
judgment must be against it. Who is to say when a play i 
good or bad? Those that seemed bad to some might not 
be considered so by others. Political plays might be 
denounced by those of opposing faith and applauded by 
those who approve of the sentiments uttered. In practice, 
censorship of the stage would in time lead to intolerance 
exactly as censorship of the press, or any other super- 
Vision of free speech, would lead to oppression 

The evils arising from the abuses of the freedom of 
speech, the stage and the press are bad enough, to be sure 
but not so bad as tyranny. The power of censorship may 
be abused as well as freedom, and when that is abused 
there is tyrann) 


educated public opinion must correct these evil Ther 


An aroused public conscience and an 


THE BOOM 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


ERETOFORE [have treat« d spook most 
disrespectfully, but I am beginning to 

see that I have done them a great wrong 

For years I did not believe in spooks at all, but 
in the light of recent psychic developments | 
im forced to believe. Some of the things I now 
believe about POOKS are almost beyond com 
prehension. Since | have taken to spooking 
vith an attuned and sympathetic mind I hav: 
reached a state of belief that would make a 
horse laugh. If, in the past, I have ever written 
anything to hurt a spook S Tee lings, I now apol- 
ovize The scientific spook is coming into its 
own. The mystery enveloping it is clearing 
away 
For 
merely dilettanteish and amateurish way, and 
looked upon as an amusement, like the moving 
picture, or asa mystery, like the age of Ann 
but the time has come when it must be con- 
sidered in a serious scientific spirit by noted 
scientists with billygoat beards and highly- 


ages the spook has been considered ina 


polishe d craniums Let us consider the spook 
scientifically and seriously While I have nota 
billygoat beard, I could grow one if the hair 
on my chin was not so thin, and while I am 
not bald, I would be if the hair on the top of 
my head was not so thick. So, by canceling 
the means against the extremes, as we scientists 
say, L average all right. In addition to this I 
am so credulous that Iam almost childish. I 
feel that I have all the requirements of a first- 
class spook investigator 

In the first place we may put aside all the 
old-style haunting spooks. It has been de- 





cided that they are rats in the plumbing “Why 


No genuine spook spooks without a medium 

A medium is a fat lady of doubtful tendencies. A thin 
lady would do, but she wonld have to pad considerably 
and the pads would be looked upon with suspicion 
by the cold eye of science. The medium is so called 
because she is the medium of communication between the 
spirit world and this crass material world where the price 
of meat is continually going up and never coming down 
The fatter the medium the more complete the connection 
with the spirit world, it having been discovered that 
fat is one of the best conductors. 

In conducting my experiments I secured one of the 
most adipose ladies in the spooking business. The séance 
took place in a room with cement floor and walls. To 
avoid all chance of trickery, a cabinet was built in this 
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1 the iang I ‘ er } 
é i and reason is free 

Che righ ree spec es not 1 only 
i\ pleasar t but the ri 
to the powers that be. Dangerous doctrines usually thr 
most under forcible repressior About three year 
woman anarchist was banished by the police from New 
York and Chicago because her utterances vere 
She immediately made capital « e |} t 
deal more attention than she otherwise would |} lone 
She started for St. Louis, possibly expect the sar 
reception, and preparations were announced for the pol 
there to handle her in the same way The Governor 
Missouri appoints the police commissioners and is respon 
sible for the conduct of the department. He instructed the 


commissioners to allow her to speak in St. Louis as often 
us she pleased, to say whatever she willed so long a he 


did not incite riot, or, either in person or through other 





commit some overt act amounting toy I la il 
infringement on the rights of othe She was allowed to 
speak without interference, and she found the experience 
so tame that, after one or two uneventful meeting he 
quietly left for some place where the police, by oppre 
would give her more notoriety 

No one should be allowed to teach anari hy it may be 
said; but who is to judge what is anaré ny That i in 
expression that has been used very loosely the | fe 
years The principle that seem anarchistic to me may 
be the essence of patriotism to others. So, whatever we 


may think of the error of doctrines, we have no right t 


prevent their being taught, for were we to do so w 


might some time find our own utterances pro] 
only those approved by the authorities permitted to be 
expressed 

We have a striking example in our national hist of 


the workit ot law igainst seditious expre ol si 





laws were enacted by Conyvress more than a hundred year 
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Do Dollar Watches With Brass Lids Come Back From Spirit Land 


room, lined with black and hung with curtains, and during 
the entire séance two friends of the medium remained in 
the cabinet to see that no confederates were hidden in it 
To show her utter inde pe ndence of the cabinet tne 
medium seated herself on a strong chair with her back to 
the cabinet, and far enough away so that she could reach 
in and pinch her friends, should they relax their tirele 
vigilance at a critical moment That ail might be in 








plain sight, four strong electric lights were hung just 
above the medium’s head, and these lights were wrapped 


in eight thicknesses of black velvet, that their glare might 


not confuse the sight of the investigators. The medium's 


press agent and her business manager then seized her 
knees in a strong grip, thus preventing all possibility of 
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Concluded on Page 46 














fraud, and we were ready t entire into the 
hidden realm of diser lied soul It was a 
thrilling moment Science was at k ngth meet- 
ing spooks on a purely scientific basi Kivery 
thing pr ble had been done to guard against 
r ] 
Phe mediut | ents wife then turned 
he electri ind almost immediately the 
plain cde table, before which the medium wa 
tting, flew up in the r, turned upside down 
hit my noted con/réere, Professor Binks, on the 
top I I 1, and with a clatter to the 
b I time medium was panting 
painfully, and the lights were turned on Ay 
examination proved that the head of Professor 
Bink \ ininjured, but that laryve bowl 
haped dent h een mad n the t 
table, « t e and pe of 
I | his time Prof 
ire 1 i of unconsciousne 
y} h he had et thr I i thi is 
indi I nif n, and profte ed hin lf 
tll ed that i ill ul deal ible that 
had hit hi iw t loubtful, and | 
lemand hat ime ex ment be tried 
Upon tl P r Bir ‘ rom the 
rN ayir that ! lul ! i that 
th nedium co ido all that ( med for 
her, and that he did not care to see any more 
experiments on that head. He said he is sat 
ished and tl the mani tat had bee B t 
King 
A sr | tab ret, painted NI ‘ Wu ther 
produced and the medium called on a spirit 
to make it dance It seems that this spirit 
the spook of an ancient Roman, named Fido 
hful—and is one of the mediun most faithful 
At the word Dance, | ’ the tabouret beran 
akewalk around the room, and after three re 
imped upon the medium’s lap. It was a m 
ifestatior At the word Down, Fido! I 
imped to the f iin and ltzed arour 
wice, and ther t extraordinary example of 
pirit manifestation < irred. Without the slightest warn 
tabouret rushed up to Professor Goozle and bit 
leg. In the tensene of his surprise, Professor 
t out his foot suddenly, bringing it in sharp 
with the underneathne f the tabouret Upor 





tabouret yelped loudly and bit the Professor 


ind then ran into a corner and whined 
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Before it was possible to turn on the lights the trans- 
lator—for the medium was a Calabrian peasant lady and 
spoke no English—remarked that a most remarkable 
example of materialization would be given immediately, 
and that the medium would materialize the spirit of an 
ancient Piute dog of the Silurian epoch. Instantly the 
lights were turned on, and we all stood transfixed with 
wonder, for not only was the dog in plain sight, but he 
was tied in an almost inextricable manner underneath the 
tabouret. This was evidently the work of real spirit 
hands, for no dog could tie itself to a tabouret. The 
medium then asked, through the translator, if any one 
would like to speak to the Silurian Piute pup, and Pro- 
fessor Goozle availed himself of the opportunity. He 
advanced to the dog and asked: ‘‘So you are the gosh- 
dinged pup that bit me, are you?” It was evident that 
the question was not asked in a sympathetic manner, 
and the dog refused to answer, but put its tail between its 
legs and entered the cabinet hastily. Professor Goozle 
then said he would withdraw from the séance, as he felt 
that a man of his standing who had been bitten by a 
Piurian Silute tabouret needed no further proofs. 

Up to this time, although we had seen no evidence of 
the slightest duplicity, the séance had yielded only such 
results as ordinary mediums produce, but her manager 
now said she would pass into a trance state, and that in 
this condition the spirits would speak by her mouth, and 
in English, a language of which the medium had not the 
slightest knowledge. As a preliminary proof he put the 
question to her frankly: ‘‘Can you speak English?” and 
she replied: ‘‘ No, sir, not a word of it.’ Then he asked: 
“Can you understand what I am saying?’’ and she 
answered: ‘No, I cannot.’’ This was taken down by our 
stenographer, and I have transcribed it exactly as it was 
spoken. We accepted this unquestionable proof that the 
medium knew no English, and she went into a trance state 
at once, The manager then said that he would now ask 
her certain questions, and that she would answer in 
English. As this was a very vital test the questions and 
answers were taken down by the stenographer, exactly as 
ziven here: 

MANAGER: What spirit from the realms of the disem- 
bodied wishes to communicate with us? 

Mepium: Billy d’Shake. I write-a de book. I mak-a 
de play. I Billy d'Shake-a d'spear. 

MANAGER: Ah! William Shakspere! Good! With 
whom do you wish to communicate ? 

MepivuM: I talk-a to da profess. I talk-a to da Profess 
Blapp. I gotta da bone-a to pick. 

At this Professor Blapp, who is our renowned Shaksper- 
ean scholar and a foremost believer in the theory that 
Bacon wrote Shakspere’s plays, and who was chosen as 
one of the investigators because of his good sense on that 
account, arose and smiled 

“*Am I the man?”’ he asked 

MepiuM: Sur-a! You-a da pie-face profess. You-a 
mak-a me sick 

MANAGER: And why does he cause you an illness? 

MEDIUM: You give-a 
me da pain. You 


THE 
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There Was No Trickery! My Watch Was, Indeed, 
Gone! I Believed! 


Shakspere, and Professor Blapp remarked that, so far as 
he was concerned, he had had all the proof he needed, and 
that he would withdraw. 

There now remained but one test to finish the evening 
triumphantly for the medium and her press agent—the 
materialization of a human spirit. As I was the only one 
of the scientific investigators remaining, every care was 
taken to render the test free from the slightest opportunity 
for collusion or fraud. The electric lights were turned out, 
and I was handed a microscope, a stethoscope and a 
telescope. The manager then said that as this test would 
intimately concern me, and as, unless great precautions 
were taken, my word might be doubted by those who 
were well acquainted with my past record, he would 
proceed to bind my hands behind my back. He then did 
so, and placed the three instruments I have mentioned in 
my hands. I was then tied to a heavy chair and ropes 
wound around my ankles, drawing my feet under the chair, 
and the ropes fastened to the chandelier. In this position 
it was easily seen that I could not be accused of taking 
anything but a passive part in what was to follow. 

All was intense interest by this time. The press agent 
and the manager grasped the medium by the knees. The 
medium’s two friends poked their heads out of the cabinet 
and said: ‘‘Are you ready?” ‘‘Yes,’’ said the medium, 
in a faint voice. The two heads immediately withdrew 
into the cabinet, but one of them was stuck out again an 
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instant later. ‘‘Shall we soak the old guy on the head?”’ 
it asked. The medium seemed to consider for a moment 
and then she answered, in a dull whisper: ‘‘ No, his head 
is too soft. You might squash it in. If he gets gay biff 
him one in the jaw.’”’ She then reclined and tranced off, 
and the lights were turned out. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then a muffled 
voice in the cabinet said in a low but vexed tone: “Say, I 
can’t find my nightie,’’ and another voice said: ‘‘ Well, 
I ain’t got it, have I?” And the other replied: ‘‘ Well, I 
can't be nobody’s grandfather without a white nightie, 
can I?” And the other replied: ‘‘Oh, shucks! You don’t 
need none for that goop out there.” 

At this the manager temporarily released his hold on 
the knees of the medium and stuck his head into the 
cabinet. ‘‘ Look here!”’ he said in a tense voice, ‘if you 
spooks don’t shut up and get busy, you get fired tomor- 
row, see? Now, get a move on!”’ 

I was thoroughly in harmony with the manager in this, 
for I felt that some great manifestation of spirit power 
was about to be shown. My pulse was attuned to the 
mysterious. Almost immediately the manager went back 
to the knees, and the black curtain swelled out from the 
cabinet as if a wind was blowing it. I heard a weird 
sound like a pair of squeaky blacksmith’s bellows, but it 
was probably the tense emotion of the medium. In the 
blackness before the cabinet I then saw what appeared to 
be a dull-white shape floating in the air toward me, at a 
height of perhaps a sixteenth of an inch above the floor 
There was positively no room for deception. Even the 
manager, cold business man as he was, was moved by the 
sight, and I heard him utter a low exclamation to the 
ghost, and the first words the ghost spoke were to him 
and full of mystery. As nearly as I could make them out 
they were: ‘Well, I know I look like the dickens in a 
shirt and drawers, but I told you I couldn’t find my 
nightie, didn’t I?” The medium then uttered thre« 
words in what I presume to be her native Calabrian tongue 
They sounded like ‘‘ Oshuttup an’ gowan!”’ 

At this the ghost moved toward me and pressed a cold, 
clammy hand upon my brow. I shivered 

‘*Who and what are you, O mysterious shape ?”’ I asked 

In dull, sepulchral tones came the answer: 

‘‘T am your late ancestral grandfather on your father's 
side, Peter Oshkosh Diggles. Don't you recognize me? 
I recognize you, Philander Diggles.” 

**Grandfather!”’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘Grandson,”’ said the spirit, ‘‘clasp me by the hand!” 

“*Grandfather,” I said with emotion, “I can’t! My 
hands are tied. I can’t get them loose.” 

“Well, now, you want to be sure of that, if you want me 
to go ahead. You want to be mighty sure! Try them.” 
I made a mighty effort. I could not get them loose 

“T—I—] stammered the ghost of Grandfather 
Diggles, and then it seemed to look back toward the past 

“In that realm ’ said the medium softly 

‘*That’s it!’’ said the ghost of grandfather. ‘‘In that 
realm from whence I come, time has merged into eternity. 

There is no time. Min- 
utes, hours, days~-they 





At this point, as it 


seemed that we were Se eh ee oe Ales i age 


about upon the moment 
of a great revelation from 
the spirit world, the man- 
ager begged us to notice 
that he and the press 
agent were holding the 
medium’s knees firmly, 
and that her knees could 
not possibly take part in 
the revelation. At the re- 
quest of the scientists | 
examined her knees and 
found that they were in- 
deed safely held. The 
séance then proceed d 
PROFESSOR: And why 
do I give you a pain? 
Mrpium: Yougottada 
face like-a da monk. 
Here the séance was in- 
terrupted by loud excla- 
mations of pleasure. We 
were all thunderstruck 
Not only were the medi- 
um's knees firmly held, 
but her eyes were closed, 
and yet the voice, speak- 
ing. English, had accur- 
ately described the 
appearance of Professor 
Blapp’s physiognomy 
We all congratulated Pro- 
fessor Blapp upon having 
his characteristic feature 








mean nothing to us. I 
know no time. I know 
no—time, | ad 
“This very even- 
| ing ” said the me- 

| dium gently. 

“This very evening 
said the ghost of my 
grandfather,‘‘ I wascalled 
to earth again to meet 
you, and the time was set 
The time was set and the 
hour wasspoken. Eleven- 
thirty was the time and 
eleven-thirty was the 
hour. But I was late 
late —late is 

The voice wailed 

“T was late ” said 
the medium softly 

My late grandfather 
| seemed annoyed. He 
turned his head toward 
the medium. 

*‘Don't you butt in,’ 
said my grandfather 
ghost. “I know them 
lines all right. You let 
me alone!’’ Then he 
turnedtome. “I was late 

late—-late— because in 
that realm there is no 
time nor telling of time. 
But I knew, O grandson! 
that you : 

Here grandfather hit 








so distinctly described by 
the spirit of the immortal 


Professor Binks Professed Himself Satisfied That it Was Really the Deal Table That Had Hit Him 


me a strong blow on the 
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N A MARCH 
evening, in 
1885, the Local 
Bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press in New 
York heard a rumor 
that General Grant 
Was ill. To me, one 
f the night staff of 
reporters, the city 
editor said: ‘* You'll 
up and learn 
what’s the matter 
with the old man!” 
And that night 
when ourreport went 
out to the papers 
they and the public 
first learned that the 
old soldier, grief- 
stricken because of 
the wretched _ busi- 
ness failure of Grant 
& Ward, was now a 
vietim of that 
malady which ulti- 
mately caused his 
death. Immediately 
scores of reporters 
were assigned by the 
papers to the ‘death 
watch”’; and I, in be- 
half of the Associated 
Press, was detached from all other duty, and quit 
the case only when the General’s remains were 
placed in the small, temporary tomb at Riverside 
Park, that August afternoon in 1885. It is diffi- 
cult to realize now that much was 
devoted daily to one sick man; but so it was. 
almost immediately outgrew and overtopped the staff of 
medical men, renowned as they were. I recall amusedly 
the high resentment of Doctor Douglas—the throat 
specialist who was called to the case—-when at the outset 
reporters crowded into the good doctor’s offices and asked 
him to describe specifically the condition of his patient, 
and besieged him with a cloud of other questions quite 
outrageous, if not horrible, when measured against the 
code of medical ethics to which Doctor Douglas was then a 
devotee, He grew broader later on 


go 


“Fifty Million People Pr 


so space 


The case 


‘Why, Doctor,” smiled Terry, of the Tribune, with 
maddening tolerance of the old physician's ire—‘t Why, 
Doctor, General Grant is not your private patient. He is 


the Nation’s patient and the Nation is going to know all 
about the case.”” And, as though it were not enough for 
Terry to drive the good man to speechless wrath, Tyler, of 
the Sun, remarked that the physicians were but attendants 
to a man bigger than all the doctors combined, and sug- 
gested an order from the family compelling the medical 
men _to tell all they knew. Whereat the dear old doctor 
became well-nigh apoplectic 

And there was Doctor Sands, the surgeon first called to 
the case! At the outset he drove to the Grant residence 
quickly, flung wide his carriage door, and then made a 
running leap from the cushions to the doorknob. Thus he 
escaped the reporters who were constantly about. 


The Man in the Saddle 


OW different Doctor Shrady, another surgeon and the 

editor of the Medical Record. Sometimes he drove to 
the Grant house, but oftener he walked, neither hunting nor 
avoiding the newspaper men. Within block of the 
house, or directly in front of it, he might be halted by a 
group of correspondents. 

“That isn’t a fair question, because it is simply in the 
line of gossip and without importance.’’ Thus he might 
reply to some questioning fellow, genially always. But 
some man of the group--some hard student of Grant’s 
disease --might ask a question like thi 

‘‘Assuming, Doctor, that epithelioma is a progressive 
disease, how long may it be, at its present status, before it 
can reach a capital vein or artery?” Such an inquiry 
always brought Shrady to an attitude of candid attention 
and honest speech. His blue eye would twinkle, his broad- 
tipped fingers would twist the iron-gray goatee. Or, reply- 
ing to some rational question, he might say: 

“No, boys, no; I can’t talk about that for publication, 
and you must write nothing about it—not now; but, so 
that you may watch the case intelligently, here’s the 
present situation for your guidance 

As Tyler had said, General Grant soon became bigger 
than all his doctors; public interest grew so great as to 
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actically are Now Sitting Here on the Park Wall 


By FRANK W. MACK siitiagetictitin'st 


STRATED Sy 8: & WA 
reduce the medical code to insignificance, and 1 
and doctors--each having favorite moved along be 
the case with outward harmony. The important factor 
next to the General's condition, was the new 
his ailment was, and this the newsmen daily 
freely. The public did not, however, at all times 
instantly of the changing conditions in that upper room 
where the old warrior was battling the only 
vanquished him 

For example: It was several days after the even 
when Shrady’s finger explored the General's throat, with 


infinite agony to the latter, that I published the fact that 


eporter 


as to what 
secured quite 
learn 


or 


the doctor's broad-tipped finger had found the villainous 
crater-like seat of the vampire that was sapping the 
patient's life. Pause was had for the confirmation by 


other tests of the facts indicated by the exploration 
Here was one of those many instances in which that 
great organization, the Associated Press, held within 


itself for days important information which an individual 

paper in those days of keen anxiety would have exploited 

Men 
; 


specula 


along the 


with big headings and vauntings of exclusive news 
of the Associated Press may not rockets of 
tion; they must set up the steady lamps of 
pathway of any great case on which they work 

Some history is better suppressed until long 
after the events. This is an instance point 
It all happened many years ago, but enough 
people have not yet passed away and time has 
not yet reached the open tableland upon whicl 
the last phase and detail of the Grant case car 
be written 

This much may, however, be written now at 
here: There was a period following the inceptior 
of Generai Grant's illness during which the differ 
ent members of the medical staff, each standin 
high in view before the world in general and h 
own profession in particular, hesitated to sta 
their reputations upon a personal declaration a 
to what was the exact nature and name of Grant 
disease. The tidings carried to Shrady's bra 
through the sensory nerves of his broad-tipped 
finger as it explored the ex-President’s throat 
that day —the tidings were such that 
eyes of the surgeon narrowed, his alert f 
ened, and the white goatee pushed closely 
beneath the iron-gray mustache 

We came to refer to Shrady 
men—as The Man in the Saddle 


use 


fact 


in 


the keen 
ace hard 
up 
we hewspaper 
He had the 
the 


dash of a dragoon, the surgeon's steel nerve 
calm of a philosopher, the skill of high experi 
ence, the caution of a business man 
mired and enjoyed Shrady; and the newsmer 
though they learned some of his limitations, sto 

night 


ad 


Grant 


by him as by a comrade So that alter 


that ever 
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keyed up to most strenuous rivalry. Each writer knew 
Grant must succumb to his foe when would it be? How 
could each be first to give the important fact to the public 
through his newspaper or through his Press Association? 
For each man it was one of those opportunities that come 
only once in a lifetime, and to but a few men, and each had 
made oath within himself that his death bulletin should be 
the first to carry the news 

Thus it was that all about the vicinity of the Grant 
home devices were secretly set up and schemes were pri- 
vately laid for the swift transmission of that ultimate 
bulletin 

On the roof of a brownstone house in the same block 
as the Grant home a bundle of skyrockets lay for weeks 
wrapped in oilskins. At dark, daily, a man took his place 
beside this bundle and remained until daylight. He was 
ever alert for a signal from the street. On the roofs of 
two other buildings between Sixty-sixth Street and the 
newspaper offices downtown were other bundles of sky- 
rockets wrapped in -oilskins 
and having nightly a watcher 
beside each. And down in 
Printing House Square, four 
miles away, at dusk each 
evening a watcher took his 
place in a window of the 
newspaper in whose behalf 
these preparations were laid. 

And through the night this 
sentinel watched northward 
over the city in the direction 
where the skyrockets were 
waiting. And so it was as- 
sumed that had General 
Grant died in the night a 
slash of red fire in the black 
sky above his remains would 
have been caught up and re- 
peated southward until thus 
the news of Grant’s death 
should reach the watcher in 
Printing House Square. A 
very good scheme, indeed, 
and one that might have suc- 
ceeded unless there had been 
other and better schemes in readiness in the neighborhood. 
Yes, there was one fact against its success—the fact that 
men of a rival paper, within three days after the rocket 
bundle was secretly placed on the Sixty-sixth Street roof, 
had drawn the fuses and poured half a pint of water into 
each rocket. Hence I say ‘‘it was assumed”’ that red fire 
would slash the black sky above the General's remains. 


Preparations to Relay the News 


DIGNIFIED man, high in New York’s professional 
life, lived a few doors along from the Grants on 
Sixty-sixth Street. He had a telephone in his house, and 
one day I went down to his offices to talk with him about 
it. He recognized me as one of the death watch. 
**I think, sir, that you have a telephone in your house,” 
I began. His half-smile of courteous greeting ran quickly 
into a look of curious interest 
You do think so? And what of it?” the professional 
man asked 
This, sir: It has occurred to me that in the event of 
General Grant's death you might permit us to send the 
bulletin through your telephone down to Broadway and 
Dey Street, whence our wires ramify the country.”’ 
“It is rather unusual,”’ he remarked, while he drummed 
a pencil against his teeth, ‘‘but I am not sure it is unrea- 
sonable. Indeed, I think I will grant your request for any 
reasonable hour in the daytime 
I stirred quickly. He was draw- 
wa limit--Grant might die ai 
night, probably would 
You're very kind, sir; but what 
of the nighttime We are most 
anxious about facilities at night.’ 
“Why, at night it certainly is 
impossible!’’ he exelaimed 
** Just a moment let me ask: 
You havea butler in your family 
have you not? And the butler 
eps in the front room on the 


p floor, does he not 


‘Yes,” he ejaculated without 
knowing it in his surprise. ‘‘ Yes 
he does You have discovered my 


butler and have trailed him to his 
bedroom —now, why this curiosity 
bout my domestic affairs?” 

‘As he retires each night,” said 
i, ‘‘we should like to have your 
butler fasten one end ofa light cord 
about his ankle and drop the other 
end out the window where it will 
do the most good. You se = 





Fach Extended His Arms in a Passionate 
Reach Toward Him 
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“Yes, I see!” he broke in, then straightened, gripped 
the arms of his chair and leaned forward. He was not 
angry —more amazed, still somewhat amused. He gave a 
queer tilt to one shaggy eyebrow. 

‘Seriously ?’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘Are you in earnest in 
this suggestion ?”’ 

‘*Dead earnest, sir! We are compelled to secure the 
utmost resources and facilities—I trust you will not ob- 
ject.” He got up on his feet suddenly, shoved his hands 
deep in his pockets, was about to move off, but halted, 
glancing keenly down at his caller. 

‘“‘Is my butler willing to do this jackanapes thing?’’ he 
asked. 

“‘T trust that he might be induced to help us,”’ I answered. 
He humphed, turned and strode the border of a great rug. 
After a bit he spoke again, in the tone of a man making 
oral protest against a foregone decision. 

‘*Well!”’ he broke forth, ‘‘I shouldn’t care to have it go 
down in the records of my family that we had gone to bed 
at night leaving any such line of communication 
with the outer world, but as my time is now limited 
I think I had better turn my back upon this entire 
matter and take what comes.” 

In leaving I made him feel our appreciation; 
and that night the butler fastened a light fishing- 
line about one ankle and then dropped it out the 
window. A man was on the steps below. He 
fastened the line to the stone railing, and so, had 
Grant died in the night, the Associated Press would 
have been able to pull the butler’s ankle and so 
gain access to the house, to the telephone and the 
outer world. 

This, however, was only palliative, a slender 
makeshift. We needed sure, constant, direct com- 
munication between the offices downtown and the 
Grant neighborhood. 

A banker lived in the house next adjoining 
General Grant’s. We had seen each other daily 
for weeks and, finally, almost reached a nodding 
acquaintance as he went to business and returned. 
One day I went downtown to see him. 

“‘We have observed,” I began, “‘that behind 
the iron grille door from the area to your basement, 
and beneath your front steps, there is room to 
place a small stand and two chairs.” 

You should have seen his face! Blank surprise drew 
his brows together, cigar ashes dropped unnoticed and 
crumbled down his sleek waistcoat, his chin sagged gently. 
He said nothing. 

“And,” I continued, ‘“‘the Associated Press would like 
to run a wire and have an instrument and an operator 
there in your basement vestibule—we should esteem it a 
high favor.” His brows relaxed, a large amusement came 
into his face, he leaned back, brushed away the crumbled 
cigar ashes. 

‘“‘And what would you have to do—rip my house all to 
pieces?” 

“No, sir, nota rip. We should run a line over the roofs, 
drop it down at the rear of the house, trail it through your 
basement hall and to the stand upon which we'd place a 
telegraphic instrument. Then we'd have two chairs, one 
for the operator and another for our reporter, and so there 
we are 

‘“‘No, no—you're not there yet,” he laughed. “If any- 
body had told me an hour ago that I’d have an Associated 
Press office under my front steps I’d have snorted in deri- 
sion; but, do you know, I believe I’m going to do it.” 

And he did. 

Five hours later the silent thread of wire from the little 
stand ran out through the basement hall and over the 
roofs, carrying the news of Grant by relays throughout the 
country. Thus, located where no person could enter or 
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leave the Grant residence without observation and where 
quick lights of alarm at night could not escape us, we 
practically sat upon the knee of the case and were content. 

But General Grant did not die in New York, and a lot of 
shrewd schemes became property junk in the greenroom 
of journalism. I have turned over a few to public gaze 
because the layman likes to find out things he is presumed 
not to know, and these are some of them. Suddenly, just 
before daylight on April first, the low-burning light in the 
sick-room flashed up brightly. It was unusual. The night 
detail of the death watch, out in the street, became alert. 
The newspaper men knew that the patient at that hour 
usually slept best. Soon persons were moving hurriedly 
about the sick-room. We saw their shadows on the drawn 
shades. 

There was a quick flash on the third floor and then a 
blaze of steady light through the windows. 

Then we heard the area door clang shut, and simul- 
taneously we saw the figure of a man dart forth and run 
swiftly down the street. Ina flash one of the death watch 
was after him at full run. 

“‘T’'ll cover him,”’ he ejaculated as he leaped away. We 
were bound to know the errand of the flying man and who 
he was. 

‘Looked like Henry, the nurse,”’ some fellow whispered 

“They wouldn’t send the nurse anywhere if the old man 
were bad,’’ mumbled another. 

“They might,” offered a third. ‘‘ You know Douglas is in 
the house tonight—say, listen! What ho, the cab wheel!” 


Doctor Newman's Daylight Visit 


COUPE had turned into the street from Madison 

Avenue, and with ghastly clangor drove swiftly to the 
Grant residence. The death watch moved across the 
street and stood about the cab door to note who should 
alight. But it was empty. Speculation was cut short 
Harrison, the General's colored valet, hurried out as the 
wheels stopped. At the carriage door he spoke hastily to 
the driver: 

**Down Fif’ Avnoo, an’ drive fas’, too—Ah'll give you 
the place on de way.”’ 

So! We were not to know whither nor what the errand, 
eh? The driver had gathered the reins and was reaching 
for the whip, the wheels were moving. 

‘*Fellows, I'll take this,’’ I said, running a step by the 
wheel and leaping to the footboard beside the driver, who 
made no protest. No signcame from themanwithin. The 
former turned as we clattered down the avenue 

‘*Where’s the coon goin’?”’ he asked. 

“‘T don’t know,”’ I replied. He half turned in his seat, 
and in the iight of a street lamp I saw a puzzled look on 
his face. 

** Why, ain’t yous in this job?” he exclaimed in wonder 

‘Yes, but I don’t know where we're going and I want 
to find out—that’s why I came along. I'm one of the 
reporters.” The driver's face relaxed. 

**Well, I’m dommed!”’ said he. ‘I'll ask the coon.” 

And Harrison, leaning from the window, gave an address 
opposite the Park on Fifty-ninth Street. He ran up the 
steps and was speedily admitted after ringing a bell. It 
seemed to be an apartment house. I entered the vestibule 
to learn. It was one, and on a brass plate the name 
of the Rev. Dr. John P. Newman, Grant’s pastor while 
President and later Bishop Newman, of the Methodist 
Church. So it was as bad as that—they had sent at that 
hour in haste for the minister! All the men on the death 
watch knew Doctor Newman, for he was almost con- 
stantly at the Grant house —I had not before known where 
he lived. 

“‘Ah, Mack, you, too, came along, I see—get in, get 
right in,’’ said the doctor in a breath, as he hastened down 
the steps and across the walk. I 
entered, he followed, the door 
slammed, and Harrison this time 
leaped from the curb to a place 
beside the driver. 

‘*T fear the end is very near, very 
near indeed,” quoth the doctor. 

‘*What are the details?”’ 

‘I have none; Harrison wa 
dispatched only with a hurried 
word to call for me—they had 
telephoned for the carriage 

It was needless for my colleagues 
to question me as Doctor Newman 
leaped out and hurried into the 
house. The minister had been 
sent for. The fact told its own 
story, did it not? 

A carriage whirled into the 
street so fast that in the slow dawn 
we could see its hind wheels go 
skidding at a tangent. Doctor 
Shrady leaped to the curb before 
the carriage stopped. 

“Is he dying, Doctor?” we 
asked. 
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‘“‘Must be rather serious, I take it—I got no details."’ leaned to the patient All ther senses had lent their We 
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‘** The doctor is loaded,’’ mused some fellow aloud extended hand for what they 1 my bbet r} An 
Hours later, when the day was on its journey and the There was a slight catch in the G¢ il’s throat Labouchers 


city well aroused, the doctors issued a bulletin which followed by a 
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‘ ingly at the family group and the slowly gasping man on “It was at a reception given for father by the British ind though I were we he ext | Ac } , 
the bed Secretary of War. I went along just to see the off the walk, however, he touche 
j ‘Something, anything—-a hypodermic of brandy first!” show. There was a great crowd of the Bigwigs, an nd we started slo thus toward M \ 
I ‘Oh, if you wish to try it—yes.”’ little ones, too, I suppose. A handful more of eithet ‘here,”” he remarked, “tl i | 
4 It had been enough; the code was satisfied. Shrady wouldn't have been noticed or missed, [imagine. Nobody touch at the arm. It helps met he 1 to do lor 
i was filling the little silver syringe with the ardent liquor hesitated to shove me out of the way, for I had gone on: marche Glancing, as | ke | 
from French hillsides. Something was being done. Mem- own hook, and being a plain boy in plain clothes I found erved | the chisels of pain |} 
iN ® bers of the family turned to watch. The manner of its myself standing back by the wall somewhere, watchir I cr pped beard hid sor I d 
im doing, somehow, inspired them, and the older doctor, things, when Sir Edward Thornton, whom I had met in’ what. To accommodate itself 1 i i hurt withi: 
] looking on, drew near. The left arm of the dying man was this country, came across me. Said he: the General's head wa rhtly bent; the tempk 
| 1 bared, the slender, hollow needle found its way, and the **«' There are so many people here I don’t know, ar ich =gaunt, the hair perceptibly gr 1 in the few weel 
| potent brandy mingled with the blood a throng, anyway, that I think I'll go home.’ Then, critical suffering 
The Rev. Dr. Newman had risen from his praying. flattened up there against the wall, I said We turned northward at Madison Avenue, along the 
Shrady was half kneeling in his place 30th by different ***Yes, I would go home, too, only that I’m afraid it gent pe to Sixty-seventh Street he t 


means sought the same end. Keenly the younger doctor would break the party up,’ and I remember I laughed Continued on Page 39 
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A CIRCU 


mB ae 


O FAR, the circuit rider has been the hero of these 
letters, but in this one his wife shall be the heroine, 
behind the throne at least, for searcely any other 

woman looks or feels less like one in the open. 

The Methodist circuit was singularly devastating in 
some ways upon the women who were connected with it 
by marriage. For one thing, it tended to destroy their 
wsthetic sensibilities. They lacked very often the good 
taste of thrift in poverty, not so much because of the 
poverty, but because they never got settled long enough 
to develop the hen-nesting instinct and house pride that is 
dormant in us all. They simply made a shift of things till 
the next conference met, when they would be moved to 
another parsonage. 

A woman has not the heart to plant annuals, much 
less perennials, under such circumstances. Let the Par- 
sonage Aid Society do it, if it must be done. And the 
Parsonage Aid Society does do it. You will see in many 
Methodist preachers’ front yards fiercely-thorny, old-lady- 
faced roses—the kind that thrive without attention— 
planted always by the president of the Parsonage Aid 
Society. And it may be there will be a syringa bush in 
the background, not that the Parsonage Aid Society is par- 
tial to this flower, but because it is not easily killed by 
neglect. They choose the hardiest known shrubs for the 
parsonage yard for the same reason that they choose 
homespun checks to make into aprons for orphan children 

because they last best; and who ever saw an orphan with 
delicate sensibilities about its apron? It is thankful to 
have an apron at all. So the preacher's flower-thriftless 
wife is thank‘ul for the old-lady roses and the syringa 
blossoms in her yard. 

On every circuit, in every charge, you will find them—a 
band of faithful, fretted, good housekeepers who worry 
and wrangle over furnishing the parsonage as they worried 
and wrangled when they were little girls over their 
communistic *‘ playhouses.” The effects in the parsonage 
are not harmonious, of course As a rule, every piece of 
furniture in it contradicts every other piece, each having 
been contributed by rival women or rival committees in 
the society. And this has its deadening effect upon the 
preacher's wife’s taste, else she must go mad, living in a 
house where, say, there is a strip of worn church-aisle 
carpet down the hall—bought at a bargain by the thrifty 
Aid Society—a cherry-colored folding bed in the parlor 
along with a ‘‘golden oak” table, a home-made bookcase, 
four different kinds of chairs, a patent-medicine calendar 
on the wall and a rag carpet on the floor, with a flowered 
washbow! and pitcher on a plain deal table in the corner 
confessing that, after all, it is not a parlor, but the presid- 
ing elder's bedroom when he comes to hold quarterly 
meeting. Still, if I had anything to do with the new- 
monument-raising business in this country I would havea 
colossal] statue raised to the living women of the Methodist 
Parsonage Aid Societies. 

But the worst effect of the itinerancy upon its minis- 
ters’ wives is the evil information they must receive in it 
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IT RIDER’S WIFE 


ALTER H. E 
about other people. If I had to select the woman in all the 
world best informed about the faults, sins and weaknesses 
of mankind, in every degree from respectable meanness to 
secret frailties, I should not choose the sophisticated woman 
of the world, but I should point with- 
out hesitation to the little, pale, still- 
faced Methodist preacher’s wife. The 
pallor is the pallor of hardship, often 
of the lack of the right kind of nour- 
ishment, but the stillness is not the 
result of inward personal calm and 
peace. It is the shut-door face of a 
woman who knows all about every- 
body she meets with that thin little 
smile and quiet eye. The reason for 
this is that the preacher's wife is the 
vat forreceivingall the circuit scandal 
actually intended to reach her hus- 
band's ears. 

The most conscienceless gossips in 
this world are to be found always 
among the meanly-impeccable mem- 
bers of any and every church. They 
are'in many places the Scribes and 
Pharisees who contribute most to the 
building of fine houses of worship; 
they give most to its causes. They 
are the right hands of all the preach- 
ers from their youth up. They have 


never been truthful sinners. They a7 i 
were the pale, pious little boys and \ 
girls who behaved, and who gradu- XS 


ated from the Sunday-schools long 


ago without ever being converted to “As Soon as the Old Folks Left They'd Dance Like Sin” 


the church. And there you see them, 

the fat, duty-doing, self-satisfied firsts in this world, who 
shall be last and least in the world to come. Those least 
inclined to tattle about their neighbors, I found, were 
poor, pathetic sinners with damaged reputations, who 
could not afford to talk about others. They belonged 
humbly to the church, but never figured loudly in it. 
And if God is God, as I do firmly believe in spite of all 
I have heard to the contrary, there will be ‘something 
doing’ in Heaven when these saint-pecked sinners are 
all herded in. They will wear the holy seal of His tender 
forgiveness through all eternity and get most of the high 
offices in Paradise, just as a matter of simple justice. 

What I have suffered morally from some of the women 
cannot be put into words. Within a week of our arrival 
on a new work one would be sure to call. There was Sister 
Weekly, for example, on the Gourdville Circuit, and the 
parsonage here was in the little village of Gourdville. 
William was out making his first pastoral visits when 
there came a gentle knock at the door. I untied my 
kitchen apron, smoothed my hair, sighed—for I knew 
from past experience it would be the church’s arch gossip 

and opened the door. A round old lady tied up in a 
sanctified black widow’s bonnet stood on the step. 

“Tam Mrs. Weekly,” she explained, ‘‘and I reckon 
you are Sister Thompson, the new preacher’s wife. Both 
my sons are stewards. And I thought I’d come over and 
get acquainted and give you a few p’inters. It’s so hard 
for a stranger in a strange place to know which is which.” 

“I am glad to see you. Won’t you come in?” I said. 

She settled herself in the rocker before the fire, looked 
down at therug and exclaimed: ‘‘ My! ain’t this rug greasy! 
Our last pastor’s wife was a dreadful poor housekeeper.” 

She had a white, seamless face, sad, prayerful blue eyes 
too large for the sockets, a little piquant nose that she had 

somehow managed to bring along with her unchanged 
from a frivolous girlhood, and a quaint old hymnal 
mouth. Locking up from the rug she took on an 
expression of pure and undefiled piety and began in 
the strident, cackling tones of an egg-laying hen: 
“Your husband's goin’ to have an awful hard time 
here, Sister Thompson. The church is split wide open 
about the organ. Old man Walker wants it on the 


‘right-hand side of the pulpit, and my sons have put it on 


the left-hand side, where the light is good and the choir can 
see the music better. It ain’t decent, the way Walker 
makes himself prominent in the church, nohow. They 
say he killed a man in Virginia before he came here. I 
might as well tell you, for you are bound to hear it any- 
how. My sons say they are going to pull out and go to 
the Presbyterian church if Walker don’t quit carryin’ on 
so about the organ. Their father was Presbyterian, and 
I wouldn't be surprised if it cropped out in them. But 
it‘ll be bad for our church if they do. They pay half of the 
preacher’s salary, and Walker scarcely pays at all. Seems 
to me he ought to keep his mouth shut. And Richard 
Brown has took the homestead law to keep from paying 
his debts. Now maybe he'll drop behind in his subscription, 
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too. He was a right smart help in the church, though I 

never thought much of him morally. They say he drinks 

and cusses both when he goes off to Augusta. And it’s a 

plumb shame that his wife’s president of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society. She's all 
right now, I reckon, but folks talked 
about her when she was a girl.’’ She 
paused to get her second wind, folded 
her hands as if in prayer, turned her 
divine old eyes up to the ceiling and 
continued: 

“But the Epworth League is the 
worst. I’ve always had my doubts 
about it. ’Twon’t do to git too many 
young folks together ina bunch. [| 
don’t care how religious they are, 
they'll just bust up and turn natural 
if you git too many of ’em together. 
That’s what’s happened here. The 
Epworth League kept on flourishin’ 
so, we didn’t understand it. It met 
every Saturday night as prayerful and 

punctualasclocks. Butas 

soon as the old folks left 

\ . they shet the doors, and 
then they’d dance like sin 
been doing it for months 

4 before anybody found out 
“ed “ Oh! I'll tell you every- 
thing is on the downward 
road in this church, and 
your husband is going to 


“ have his hands full even 
if he don’t starve to 
death!” 


Every preacher’s wife is the victim of such women 
If she is supernaturally wise she does not handicap her 
husband by repeating their gossip to him. Personally, I 
prayed more earnestly to be delivered from this particular 
temptation than from any other. But never once was the 
Lord able to do it. Sooner or later I invariably told 
William every word of scandal I heard. 

He never served but one church where the people in it 
did not talk about one another. This was in the sub- 
urbs of Atlanta. The congregation was a small one, com- 
posed of well-bred, worldly-minded folk. They all danced 
a little, went to the theater often, wore golden ornaments 
and otherwise perjured themselves in the light of the 
membership vows in our Church Discipline. 

Poor William had a scandalous time at that place 
readjusting his moral focus so that it would rest upon 
his people. Sister C and Sister Z were admirable wives 
and mothers. He had never had more intelligently- 
helpful women in his congregation. That is to say, they 
were patiently faithful in their attendance upon its 
services, they professed often to be benefited by his ser- 
mons, they brought up their children in a new kind of 
nurture and admonition of the Lord; but if he went to 
pay them a pastoral call and have prayers with them, 
apt as not he would find that they had gone to take the 
children to the matinée. And Brother A and Brother I 
were the best stewards he ever had, but they would do 
anything from wearing a tuxedo to going to a circus. 

At last the sins of his people lay heavily on William’s 
conscience. One Sabbath morning in June he entered the 
pulpit in a Sinai mood, determined to read the Church 

Rules and to apply them severely. He began by select- 
ing a condemnatory Psalm, took his text simply as a 
threat from Jeremiah in one of his bad moods, and after 
a severe hymn and a mournful Rachel prayer he arose, 
folded his spectacles and fixed his eyes burningly upon 
the innocent faces of his congregation, which had a 
“‘What have we done?” expression on them that would 
have moved an angel to impatience. 

“Brethren and sisters,’ he said after a frightful spirit- 
ual pause, “‘it is my duty this morning to call you back 
out of the far country into which you have gone, to your 
Father’s house. I blame myself for your dreadful con- 
dition. I have not had the courage to tell you of your 
faults as a preacher should tell his people when he se« 
them wandering in the forbidden paths of worldlines: 
and sin. I have not been a faithful shepherd to you 
and doubtless the Lord will lay your sins upon my head 
But this morning I am resolved to do my duty by you, no 
matter what it costs.” 

The congregation took on the expression of a child 
about to be laid across the parent’s knee. But when hi 
opened the Discipline and proceeded to read the Rules, 
following each with solemn, almost personal applications 
to conditions under his very nose, in his own church, 
their countenances underwent a lightning change of 
almost happy relief. Never can I forget the naive 
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sweetness with which those people turned up their 
untroubled eyes to William and received his thundering 
exhortations. They seemed proud of his courage—for, 
indeed, he nearly broke his heart condemning them—and 
at the same time they seemed to be bearing with him as 
they would bear with the vagaries of a good and loving 
old father. 

Sister C and Sister Z sat near the front, surrounded 
by their respective cherubim broods, leoking up at him 
with tender, humorous eyes. The children, indeed, felt 
something alien to peace in the atmosphere They 
regarded him fearfully, then turned meek, inquisitive 
faces to their mothers; but those two extraordinary women 
never blinked or blushed from start to finish, although they 
were deeply dyed with all the guilt William mentioned 
The one person present who received the discourse with 
almost vindictive signs of indorsement was Brother Billy 
Smithers, a man who had lived an exasperatingly regular 
life in the church for more than forty years. He sent up 
Amens fervid with the heat of his furious spirit at the end 
of each charge and condemnation. 

For days after that William was ina bad spiritual humor. 
Naturally, he began also to search himself. This is the 
worst of being a preacher. He has to hunt up his own 
fault and chastise himself for it. I always dreaded these 
seasons for William, because he was sufficiently honest 
invariably to find something dreadful in his own life. 
Sometimes it meant a rigid Old-Testament observance of 
the Sabbath day, when we could scarcely keep decent 
without breaking a Sunday law, or when he would outrage 
the hostess who would invite us to dinner by refusing to eat 
anything but cold bread, because his ailing conscience 
would not permit him to eat what 
was cooked on the Sabbath. But 
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entered disheveled, with the tears strear 
face, shut in the sr 
to meet mé 
“What is it, my dear 
“Oh, Doctor Simn ling ag 
doorjamb, ‘* 1 want you to come at once to William 
He was up in a moment, thrusting his arm int 





yellow seersucker coa 





‘I think r 

The little doctor stoppe d, set down his saddlebags and 
shot a look at me over his spectacle 

‘What ma 

**He’s been s\ 


I fear he is losing his mind!”’ I wailed 


kes you think 





very moros¢ ul ind oh, D 

he cant get « n eat t 
and I left hit sticks in the garden! 
I've heard that idiots have just such appetites TI 
thought of William becoming an idiot was too much for n 

I sank to the floor. When I recovered consciousness the 


aoctor Was spraying my face with cold water and grinnit 
like a bleached brownie 
said, ‘‘your husband is all right 


quitting the use of 


come,” he 
He is probably 
Methodist preache r 
once a year. The minute you said he was chewing sassa- 
fras I knew what the trouble was. It affects them all 
the way.”’ He hawhawed, and, assisting me to 
rise, led me to a chair. 

**But, Doctor, why should William quit his tobacco?”’ 


“Come, 


that comes here 


tries (nha 


Same 


“I don’t know, my dear; the priest instinct is a queer 


one. It requires sacrifice. If your husband had lived 





ne 





more often stil] it involved his mak- 
ing the effort to ‘quit the use of 
tobacco.” 

I have still a vivid recollection 
of the first experience I had with 
William in this condition. It was 
during the early years of our mar- 
riage, on a country circuit, and he 
was preparing for a protracted meet- 
ing. This meant a season of prayer 
and fasting which on that particular 
occasion led to his giving up his 
dearest indulgence—his pipe and 
tobacco. All this I learned after- 
ward. What I saw at the time were 
the most terrifying symptoms of 
physical dissolution in William, ac- 
companied by fits of temper that 
would have shamed a savage, much 
more a Christian minister. One 
morning he ceased suddenly to bea 
loving husband and became a silent, 
sulky saint. I observed a deathly 
pallor in his face, which was con- 
stantly covered with heavy beads 
of perspiration. I had the feeling 
that it would be as much as my life 
was worth to touch him or kiss him. 
He spent the whole day in his study 
reading the Bible. I was secretly 
outraged, but I had discovered two 
things: first, that too much holiness 
ina man does not conduce to marital 
happiness; and second, that a man 
cannot remain in this supernatural 
state for any length of time. So I 
had only to wait, as I had often 
waited before, for the paroxysm to 
pass. But I became really alarmed 
that night when his symptoms de- 
velope d even in his sleep. He con- 
tinued to sweat and to jerk likea 
man with incipient palsy. 

The next morning his appetite 
was simply inhuman, and food, mere 
food, did not satisfy it. With tears 
in my eyes I doubled the quantities 
I usually prepared for a meal, but 
all in vain. He ate everything in 
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sight, and later in the afternoon I 

horrified to discover him in 

the garden, voraciously chewing sassafras bark. I could 
bear no more. Pinning on my hat I sped down the road 
half a mile to a little white office standing near the gate 
in the foreground of a dwelling farther back among the 
trees. I knocked upon the door, trembling with grief 
and excitement. 
right 


was 


‘Come along in,” sang out a deep-toned voice 
within. 

At the window in his shirt-sleeves sat a little, pink old 
man with downy, white side-whiskers and a beam in his 
eye. He was using a palmetto fan with one hand, and 
with the other making ugly greenish-black pills on the 


window-sill with his pocket knife. He looked up as I 
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two thousand years ago he would have gone on sm 
his pipe in perfect peace and sacrificed his finest 
or his he-goat without blemish, instead. It is a me 
they do not hit upon sacrificing their wiv: 
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of human nature 

I do not know if I make you understand 
time the years were passing—five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
and in them we went together up and down and 

ttle world, William preaching his Lord's salvatior 
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our little 
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always looks like a poor little lady Rip 
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because all those years 
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full, 


rial presence, and even the 


preaching voice But I will say for 
i is int ent a 1 lamb of any carnal 
improvement He was wedded to his 
e ange ‘ » their wings, and he was 
by nature so fastidiously neat that 

he had been a cat instead of a 

I 1 he would have pent much of 

his time licking his paws and washing 

his face Beside ke all preachers’ 

ves, I was anxious that he should 

look well in the pulpit, and there- 


lore ready to sacrifice my own need 
clothes, 
ublicly 
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pearing even when | was present 
One of the peculiar experiences of 
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background at the end of every 


Sunday morning service and see her 

husband lionized by the congrega- 

won 
Another 
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Catarrh, a National Nasal Luxury 
By Woods Hutchinson, A.M.,M.D. 
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OW far do our de/ects 
make up our person- 
ality? Certainly it is 


our departure from the normal, 

from the dead level of the mass, that distinguishes, that 
makes our individuality. And these departures are almost 
as often downward as upward, defects as virtues. Rid us of 
all our faults and our peculiarities of temper, and our friends 
would have great difficulty in recognizing us in Heaven. 
ven national traits, characteristics that are supposed to 
distinguish peoples and to mark them off from the rest 
of the race, may be defects, or based upon defects. 

The two characteristics that are unanimously agreed 
upon by visitors to our shores as distinguishing the typ- 
ical American are his high-pitched, nasal speech and his 
lank and angular habit of body. The first 
of these is frankly ascribed to-the universal 
prevalence of catarrh, and the second to the 
American habit of bolting food and of promis- 
cuous expectoration. It was Abernethy, I think, 
who, when consulted by an American Secretary 
of Legation in regard to his dyspepsia, advised 
him curtly “to talk through his mouth instead 
of his nose, and to save for his digestion the 
saliva that he was wasting upon his carpets.”’ 

In fact, I believe that, to the average Euro- 
pean mind of even the intelligent class, an 
American without a catarrh or a dyspepsia 
would be as unthinkable as an Irishman with- 
out a brogue. That this popular impression is 
considerably less than a half-truth is certain, 
but what precise percentage of truth may under- 
lie it is impossible of accurate determination, for 
the reason that no data or statistics as to the 
actual prevalence of either catarrh or dyspepsia 
exist on either side of the Atlantic, neither of 
these diseases being fatal. Catarrh of all sorts is exceed- 
ingly common in both hemispheres, and any one who has 
had experience in nese and throat clinics in New York, in 
London, in Berlin or Vienna, would find it very difficult 
to state on which side of the Atlantic it is more prevalent. 


What They Think in England 


NE thing that much confuses the matter is that in 

Europe in general, and in England in particular, dis- 
turbances of nose and throat are very seldom referred to 
as ‘‘catarrh."’ I have heard intelligent Englishmen, who 
were perpetually snuffling and hawking, indignantly repu- 
diate the suggestion that they had catarrh —“‘ that disgust- 
ing American disease!’’ They had only a little stuffiness in 
the head, a chronic bad cold, and ‘‘ everybody runs at the 
nose a little in the winter months!’’ As the American 
stands aghast at the laconic frankness with which the 
average Englishman or Englishwoman will, in ordinary 
conversation, refer to the different sections of his or her 
anatomy, so the Englishman is shocked by the frankness, 
and even cheerfulness, with which an American will admit 
that he has catarrh or dyspepsia and proceed to discuss 
delightedly his symptoms in public. At least two-thirds 
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Work in a Gentle Current of Air 
of the supposed difference in the prevalence of catarrh in 
England and America is due to the fact that the American 
talks about it and the Englishman doesn’t. 

Therefore, we may rid our minds of the uncomfortable 
beliefs that catarrh is a peculiarly American disease, a 
new disease, or an increasing disease. These impressions 
may be correct, but we have absolutely no trustworthy 
data upon which to base them, and all the presumptions 
and probabilities of the cause run strongly in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Inasmuch as catarrh is chiefly due to repeated infec- 
tions, to foul, overheated air, to lack of cleanliness and 
proper care of the nose and throat in childhood and to 
unsanitary conditions generally, the probability is that 
it is steadily diminishing in frequency and in severity, 
as all these conditions are being improved or wiped out. 
Certain it is that the more repulsive and distressing forms 
and results of the disease are rapidly becoming rarer 
as a result of increasing intelligence and the quickening 
of the hygienic conscience. 

Whether the high pitch and nasal twang of American 
speech are due to catarrh is an open question. Certainly 
other nations and localities have catarrh without having 
their voices made nasal thereby; indeed the affliction seems 
rather to make the voice 
more guttural and husky. 

What is catarrh and why 
does it attack the nose? 
Few things are more diffi- 
cult to make than precise 
definitions. They are im- 
possible, in fact, in any but 
the exact sciences, and 
medicine is not yet one of 
these—it has too much 
human nature init. Catarrh 
is an exceedingly vague 
and general term; oddly 
enough, even more so in 
medicine than in popular 
usage. In medicine catarrh 
is the name of a symptom, 
without any reference what- 
ever to its cause. Roughly 
speaking, any disturbed 
condition of a surface 
attended by an unusual 
amount of discharge, or 
flowing, is called catarrh. 
Thus, the catarrh of popu- 
lar speech is known as nasal 
catarrh; attacks of stomach 
disturbance attended by the 
pouring out of mucus are 
known as gastric catarrh or 
catarrhal gastritis; and we 








may have catarrhal disturbances 
of the liver, the intestines, the 
appendix, and practically any 
region of the body that is lined 
by mucous membrane. In the olden days we used often to 
speak of inflammations of the skin attended by much weep- 
ing or flowing, such as eczema, as catarrh of the skin. This 
is in accordance with the meaning of the word catarrh, 
which is derived from two familiar Greek words, kata, down, 
and rheo, to run or flow—literally, a ‘‘ pouring down” or 
discharge. 

Even nasal catarrh is very far from being a single, indi- 
vidual, definite disease. Strictly speaking, there is no such 
disease, as the name is based solely upon results and means 
only a chronic irritation of the nose and throat, usually 
accompanied by more or less discharge, thick- 
ening and obstruction, which may be due to 
forty different causes. It is, in fact, as vague a 
term as headache or lameness or general debility. 
We are not even sure whether it is due chiefly 
to external or internal causes—to dust, gases, 
microbes or other irritating features breathed 
in through the nostrils, or to peculiarities and 
lack of vigor and resisting power in either the 
nose in particular or the system in general 
Probably in most cases we have a combination 
of both these factors. Few permanent cures of 
satarrh are ever effected by treating the nose 
alone. 

To put it briefly, there are three main factors 
in the production of that delightful complex of 
choke and snufile and hawk that we call catarrh 
These are, first, the irritating features of the 
air inhaled, such as cold, dryness, dust, gases 
and germs; second, the shape and size of the 
nose and nasal passages; and third, the general 
vigor or weakness of the entire system, and the corre- 
sponding poorness or richness of the blood. At least two 
of these conditions must be present for catarrh to develop 
The most infectious of germs. the most irritating gases 
the rawest of air will fail to develop more than a mere 
temporary inflammation or irritation, which is quickly 
thrown off by vigorous, healthy individuals, who take plenty 
of exercise in the open air, plenty of cool baths, and who 
sleep with their windows open. On the other hand, it is 
extremely doubtful whether even the feeblest and flab- 
biest of individuals, not actually diseased, would ever 
develop a catarrhal condition of the nose or throat so 
long as the germs and dust were entirely excluded from 
the air that they breathe. And the worst and most obsti- 
nate cases of catarrh are usually found in individuals who 
have the third factor present —some blocking or deformity 
of the nasal passages. 
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Some Popular Fallacies 


ONTRARY to popular impression, neither climate nor 

occupation plays any important part in the production 
of the disease. It is of nearly equal frequency and severity 
all over this American continent, from the Arctic cold of 
the Hudson Bay to the tropical heat of Florida and 
Louisiana, and from the raw moisture of the New England 
coast and the New Jersey marshes to the Sahara-like dry- 
ness of Arizona. That the dry, sunlit regions of the great 
Southwest are exempt from catarrh is little more than 
pdpular illusion based upon ignorance. Many patients 
going there from raw, cold, changeable Northern and 
Eastern states improve for a time, but are apt to relapse 
or to develop the trouble in some other form; while not 
a few individuals who go there without catarrh at all 
develop it from the dust and the stinging, cracking dry- 
ness of the desert air. 

Man was born under water, grew up in the marshes, 
and became an amphibian and later a land animal at a 
comparatively recent stage of his career. Moisture is 
as indispensable to his existence and welfare as sunlight, 
and a too dry air and climate are even more unwholesome 
than a too damp climate. Indeed, as we shall see, the 
most elaborate and unstable part of his nasal mechanism 
is that which is devised for the purpose. of moistening the 
air that he breathes, and dry, hot, foul air is responsible 
for far more catarrh than moist, cold air, however raw. 

Almost the only influence exerted by climate and 
occupation in the production of catarrh is the indirect 
one of the amount of confinement in unventilated, ill- 
lighted rooms, filled with air that is foul whether from 
emanations from human skins, breaths and teeth, or from 
the irritating chemicals, gases and dusts of some industry 
or occupation. 

There are regular and recognized forms, for instance, 
of occupation catarrhs—diseased conditions of the lining 
membrane of the nose due to incessant and perpetual 
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irritation by dust or gases floating in the air. Thus we 
have fur-workers’ catarrh, from the perpetual tickling 
and irritation caused by tiny particles of broken hair and 
fluff breathed into the nose; carpet-makers’ catarrh, 
from constantly breathing air thick with lint and, where 
shoddy is used, loaded with disease germs and all kinds of 
filth as well; printers’ catarrh, from inhaling the clouds 
of carbon dust due to the dried printers’ ink that is rubbed 
and shaken off the type as it is handled; match-makers’ 
catarrh, from the fumes of sulphur and phosphorus; and 
a dozen others. Most of these occupations have, also, a 
very high death rate from consumption—due, of course, 
to the germs that float about and are inhaled with the 


dust in the crowded, ill-ventilated rooms in which the 
work is done. These appear either to be inhaled directly 
into the lungs through the mouth, on account of the 


obstructed condition of the nose, or else to be enabled to 
penetrate into the blood by means of cracks and ulcers 
and other weak spots in the chronically inflamed and 
irritated mucous membrane of the nose. 

This brings us to the most important single fact in the 
whole problem of catarrh—namely, that the much-abused 
and much-enduring nose is not running and stuffing up 
out of pure incompetence or natural cussedness, but as a 
vicarious atonement for the rest of the body. What it 
suffers it suffers in a noble attempt to protect the rest 
of the body. The nose is both sentinel and scapegoat in 
one—one of the real unsung heroes of the body state 
and all that it gets in the way of reward for the matchless 
devotion and splendid courage of its unfaltering attack 
upon every enemy that comes on the wings of the air is 
catarrh and contumely. We are quite prepared to accept 
the warning of Proverbs to ‘Keep thy heart with all 
diligence; for out of it are the issues of life’’; but we are 
forgetful of the twin hygienic commandment that. should 
run: ‘‘Keep thy nose with diligence, for into it are the 
issues of death.”” Most of us forget that we have such a 
thing as a nose except when it blocks up or begins to 
run or makes us disagreeably aware of cooking or of the 
passage of the modern Juggernaut, the automobile. 


Man as a Salt-Water Animal 


IIETHER we ever were water animals, marine organ- 

isms, or not, the solid, unquestionable and immensely 
practical fact remains that all our body cells still are such, 
and can live and work and reproduce only when kept sub- 
merged in and saturated with water—and salt waterat that! 
Every life process must take place in the wet, under water; 
and dryness is death, or suspended animation. We are 
literally walking aquariums, except for a fraction of a 
per cent of the cells upon the surface of our skin and in our 
hair and nails, and most of them are from one-half to three- 
fourths dead before they even begin to be dry 

Evidently, then, the only way in which air can be safely 
drawn into the moist, warm, living interior of the body is 
by arranging for its warming, moistening and purifying 
as near the point of entry as possible. This is precisely 
what the nose undertakes to do, and is the fundamental 
why and wherefore of catarrh. How wonderfully success- 
ful it is in its attempt may be seen from the fact that air 
drawn into the nostrils at, say, forty degrees is in the 
incredibly short distance of about three inches raised 
nearly fifty degrees, saturated with moisture and purified 
of nine-tenths of its dust and germs. A curved thermome- 
ter passed in through the mouth so as to reach up into 
the back of the throat behind the soft palate shows that 
every breath of air drawn at an outside temperature of 
fifty degrees has been raised to ¢ ighty -five degrees by the 
time it reaches the pharynx. 
Also, it has been moistened and 
purified in proportion. 

Do you wonder that the 
warming, moistening and puri- 
fying apparatus of our poor 
noses sometimes breaks down 
under the strain of this mir- 
acle ? How does the 
accomplish this warming and 
purifying process? On the 
familiar principle of the warm 
coil or the steam radiator. In- 
stead of remaining a straight, 
smooth-walled, double passage 
it thrusts out from each of its 
walls three great elastic cush- 
ions, one above the other, called 
the turbinated —“scroll-like”’ 

bodies, composed chi fly of 
coils of blood-vessels supported 
by a thin skeleton of bone and 
covered with soft mucous 
membrane. 

On account of the elasticity 
of the meshes of blood-vessels 
in them, these bodies are capa- 
ble of being puffed out like 
great air cushions, so as in an 
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emergency almost completely to closs 
the nostrils, thus rendering it 
to draw air through them ou have 
all experienced this protectiv: 


balloon-like action in the pron 





ptness 
with which your nose blocked up when 
you stepped from a warm house into a 
temperature of ten degrees below zer 
on a winter morning 
The method of the 
ing dust out of the 
principle, though elaborate in appli 
cation. It is the familiar fly 
or sticky surface, covered in this case 
with a 
promptly to tangle and stop all arti 
cles floating in the air, whether dust 
lint or germs. Chronic nasal catarrh 
or catarrh proper, is, in the majority 
of instances, due to the “ 
r after-result of acute catarrhs or 
In fact, a chronic catarrh 
might be defined as a permanent or 
at least very lasting, half-cured acutk 
ecatarrh or cold. The big cushion 
valves —turbinated remain 
about half distended The soft, deli- 
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cate mucous membrane is swollen and sodden and spongy Three-four 
The cushion-valves can neither expand to shut out sudden — disturbances 
rushes of cold or dirty air nor contract so as to allow the I} nly 
free inflow of pure, clean air. Such dust and ! or laryng 
are caught upon the mucous fly-traps, instead of being i the 1 
washed down and swallowed, stick and accu ite unt n ‘ 
they produce a raw spot on the surface of the membrar le 1 th 
that cracks and deepens to an ulcer. These ulcers, by p ul 

petual succession of irritations, get deeper and deeper vl 
until they eat even into the cartilages of the nose itself ca nh ar 

The secondary effects are almost as injuriou lhe 7 ‘| 
victim, unable to breathe comfortably through his ac where 
draws in air through his mouth. This rushes directly less. For 
almost unwarmed, unmoistened or unpurified, or ver not | 
imperfectly so, to the back of the throat or pharynx, and inals and h 
into the voice organ or larynx. Here, combined with the all 
sticky, half-putrid, pus-containing discharg: he ce 
back of the nostrils, it sets up an irt n the pharynx p 
and a chronic sore throat results, which proc ver pany 
likely later to extend to the larynx, producing hoar ‘ 
and discomfort in using the voice. It cannot be too clear N 
borne in mind that two-thirds of the diseases of the voice ft ope 
and vocal organs are due and secondary to diseases of the nd 
nose! 

Meanwhile, the irritation and inflammation in thé ul i 
pharynx has been spreading in another direction, upward ‘ 
andoutward. Itsoon reaches the mouths of the Eustac! i I h 
tubes, those little remnants of the first gill-slits which rur nth 
from the back of the throat or pharynx up to the drur p 
cavity of the ear. The inflammation closes the mouth uN 
of the tube so that bubbles of air can no longer be sent 
from the throat to keep the drum properly inflated Where 
The air of the drum cavity is absorbed into the blood, 
making a partial vacuum behind the drum. The pressure Sm testi 
of the atmospheric air on the outer side of the dr n the of 
promptly pushes it in, and we have the first stage of that mous ever 


sinking in and thickening of the drum membrane which 
is the cause of two-thirds of our deafness 

Later the inflammation spreads right up the Eustachian 
tube from the throat into the ear, and we get an attack 
of earache with, perhaps, rupture of the drum or, m¢ 
probably, permanent thickening and dulling of the hearing 
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HE automobile attacked the drift with a sort 
"er concentrated fury; the winged whir of its 

six cylinders beeameacry. It rose swayingly, 
topped the obstacle—and then suddenly went dead. 
The wheels made another half-turn, then settled 
slowly into the sand with a slight crunch. 

The two men upon the seat looked at each other 
blankly, their ears intent te that small crumbling 
noise beneath them. The man at the wheel, a vigor- 
ous, gray-haired, clean-shaven man, moved a lever 
back and forth without conviction, pressed some- 
thing with his foot. ‘‘ No,” he said; ‘‘nouse. We've 
done it at last It was bound to come.” 

Close to their right rose a long, high ridge, topped 
with mesquit, shutting off the view likea wall. But 
ahead, to the left, behind, the desert stretched in 
low sand mounds and glistening atkali flats to black 
mountains, afloat in the sky like a hailucination, 

‘Stalled in the middle of the desert,” cried the 
younger man, with an inadequacy of inflection 
unmistakably English. Also, he wore puttees 
and checked riding breeches. ‘I say, this is an 
adventure. Stalled in the midst of the desert!” 

‘“We must make Rhyolite tonight, Earl,” said the elder 
man, declining to share the other’s puerile enthusiasm. 
“What we've got is too good to take chances with. It’s 
Rhyolite tonight, Earl.” 

But they remained there upon their seats, a bit stupefied 
by the cessation of movement, by the great silence; 
torpid beneath the white downpour of sun. The elder 
man, though, was planning 

“TI think we're off the trail, anyway,” he said. “I think 
we got off a few miles back. I feel as if it were on the 
other side of this ridge." He pointed to the ridge, at their 
elbow like a wall. 

The young man preserved the discreet silence of one 
ignorant of the country. 

‘We'll make sure, anyway,” went on the elder man. 
**T’'ll stay here and overhaul the machine; she’s probably 
all choked up with sand, anyway. Meanwhile, you climb 
that ridge and go due north, say for half an hour, keeping 
your eyes peeled for the trail. If she’s not within half an 
hour she’s not on that side at all.”’ 

**Very well,” said the young man, shaking off the slight 
stupor which had fallen about him and springing to the 
ground 

The elder man, getting out more heavily, drew off his 
gauntlets, raised his goggles, took a monkey wrench from 
the tool box, opened one of the flaps over the cylinders, 
and peered within 

The young Englishman, though, did not start right 
away. He was sauntering about aimlessly, in sheer 
distaste of the effort before him, examining the soil, the 
brush, the dunes 

‘It’s a rummy place,” he said at last. ‘ Blind snakes 
and white lizards that run with their heads up. And 
when I look at you I can see right through you! And you 
vibrate, by Jove! You undulate ; 

The elder man glanced up from his peering scrutiny. 
“You'd better go, Earl,” he said mildly. ‘‘Walk due 
north by the compass for half an hour, then turn and 
come back.” 

‘I go,” said the young man. “But you do undulate, 
really you do, And now your left leg is longer than your 
right.” 

‘The heat waves,”* said the elder man. “You'll see 
worse than that. You'd better start now.” 

“I'm off,” said the young man, and climbed up the 
ridge. He looked back from the top. His companion was 
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already flat on his back beneath the machine. ‘‘Good-by,” 
he called out, waving his hand, and slid down the other 
side of the ridge. 

Having placed the ridge between himself and his com- 
panion the young Englishman stopped and looked at his 
compass, ‘Due north,” he said, setting his direction. 
He drew his watch from his pocket. ‘‘ Half-past two. 
I'll walk till three, then start back. And eyes peeled for 
the trail.” 

The high ridge now at his back like a wall, he was in an 
intricacy of low sand mounds caught in the meshes of 
half-submerged mesquit and forming a labyrinth of 
twisted gullies. ‘The heat there was intense. Neglecting 
natural configurations and following the compass’ pointing 
needle, the young Englishman proceeded to muddle 
through, going straight up and down the successive 
hillocks at a fair pace, in spite of the sand catching like 
live hands at his heels. From the higher points the tor- 
tured landscape seemed to lower ahead to a final flatness, 
as of a sea. ‘It looks like the sea, but it isn’t,’’ he remarked 
profoundly. ‘‘ What looks like sea is sure not to be sea, 
It’s a rummy land!” 

The heavy sun blinded him; he lowered the vizor of his 
inadequate cap to his nose and toiled doggedly. Suddenly 
he stopped, pivoted, jerked back his cap, and looked 
behind. 

“By Jove!”’ he said, evidently astonished to see behind 
him nothing but the brush and the sand. ‘‘ By Jove!” 

He remained thus the part of a minute, gazing with 
mouth open, then with a movement of the shoulders that 
threw off the problem, whatever it might have been, he 
turned, lowered his cap, and resumed his heavy, deter- 
mined pace. This did not last long. Again he stopped, 
turned and looked behind. ‘‘ By Jove!” he said, ‘‘ that’s 
rummy! I could have sworn ——” 

When he started again there was in the way he held 
himself something that spoke subtly of design. He went 
ahead very fast, with head lowered, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, for several hundred yards, then, turning 
about a large mesquit bush, he sat down abruptly, facing 
the way he had come. His face peered through the leaves 
with an expression of amused confrontation, as that of a 
child behind a door, ready to spring out and say ‘‘ Booh!”’ 

But he did not say ‘‘ Booh,” and the roguish expression 
faded gradually, leaving him piteous as one whose jest 
has turned against himself. He rose. ‘‘I’m an ass,”’ he 
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declared, ostentatiously, to the ambient solitude. 
“It’s my own shadow, I faney. Here I am in the 
middle of the desert, squatting behind a bush to 
catch my own shadow. That’s rummy!” 

And evidently determined to give the incident no 
further importance, he tramped forward again. 
After a time there came to him definitely the reason 
of the feeling of presence that thrice had stopped 
him. To his right, on his flank, a man was stalk- 
ing him behind the dunes—a man with a big, black 
hat. He had just flopped out of sight behind one. 
Now he reappeared, for the flash of a moment, on 
the summit of another, then out of sight again. 

A deeper red tinged the young Englishman’s fair 
cheek, and his breath quickened; but he made no 
gesture, no change in his attitude, and continued 
to plod forward as though he had seen nothing. 
His eyes, though, out of their corners, were watch- 
ing attentively. Soon he saw that his first impres- 
sion had been a false one. The man was not 
stalking, was not hiding; the broken ground, the 
lying refraction of the light, had made it so appear. 
He was simply, as the Englishman himself was doing, 
traveling a straight course across the land, taking rise and 
fall as they came. The top of a mound showed him for a 
moment clear against the white sky —striding with a light, 
even, slender stride; a tall, gaunt figure, the face in the 
shadow of the wide hat, a long gun laid lightly across the 
crook of the left arm. Then, almost instantly, the vibrant 
desert atmosphere came between observerand observed like 
a cracked pane of glass, and the gaunt man stretched, dis- 
torted, like a huge marionette across the horizon, and disap- 
peared behind another rise. When he reappeared the young 
Englishman again caught him clear for an instant, with his 
wide hat, his gaunt figure, his slender stride, and his long- 
barreled rifle across his arm. A little further observation 
convinced him that he was nearing, little by little. The 
two men, seemingly traversing the desolation of the desert 
in parallel and incommunicable lines, were really drawing 
together. 

The young Briton, true to the reserve of his race and his 
class, did not alter his course; the stranger kept to his; 
and thus, as if ignorant of each other’s presence, the two 
men drew closer, little by little. Finally they were each on 
a side of the same dune. They came out upon a little 
flat and they were side by side. 

There was no greeting. The men went on side by side, 
as if unaware of each other. Stiff in his corselet of reserve, 
the young Englishman marched on, eyes rigidly ahead, 
attending to his business of looking for the trail; but he 
could hear at his side the swish of buckskin, a slight 
crunch of sand, and he had the picture in his mind of 
a tall, gaunt man with a large, black hat, striding with a 
long gun across his arm. 

Suddenly the silence was broken. 

“You'll let me walk with you?” said a soft voice in his 
ear. ‘You'll let me walk with you, sir?” 

The softness of the voice, the wistful humility of the 
prayer, sent a sudden warmth to the young Briton’s 
heart and a blush of regret to his brow. ‘‘I should say!” 
he cried, turning with a frank smile upon his interlocutor. 
“IT should say! It’s mighty pleasant to have a companion 
in this queer land; mighty pleasant to have a walking 
companion.” 

The stranger seemed to ponder oddly over this response. 

“Yes, companions are all right, I reckon,” he said, going 
along with his incredibly-smooth, light stride. ‘‘ Compan- 
ions you choose. But what about companions forced 
upon you by chance? Companions as you're weary of 
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and you can’t lose—can never lose? Companions chained 
to you—what about that kind of companion, stranger? 

“I lack experience on that side,’’ answered. the young 
man, inwardly smiling at the uncouthness of the speech 
**T have had a chance companion of late, and we get on 
very well.” 

‘*He doesn’t spit all the time through his teeth, does 
he?” asked the stranger anxiously. ‘‘Or he doesn’t have 
one eye smaller than the other? Or say, he doesn’t say 
‘Il swan’ all the time? Tell me that: he doesn’t Say 
‘I swan’ all the time? He doesn’t do that, does he?” 

“No,” said the Englishman. ‘‘He might,’”’ he added 
reflectively “He might say ‘I guess’ a bit too often 

3ut it hasn't had time to wear 

‘Time! You've said the word 
To have it always, always, always 
not be able to get away gut a new companion—ah 
that’s different! A new that’s what I like! 
I'll light out and scout, and go off miles and miles, just on 
the chance of meeting one. Just to meet 
by him, and feel his clothes, maybe, and 
chat —and, perhaps, a smoke; miles and miles I'll go just 
for that—a little chat and then, perhaps, a smok« 

The young Englishman fumbled in his pocket for his 
tobacco pouch, found be had left it in the machine and 
embarrassed, lapsed into silence 

They went on side by side, over the baking sand, beneath 
the torrid sun, in speechless companionship. The Eng- 
lishman, surreptitiously, examining the stranger 
The heat waves were batiling him. The stranger had no 
outline; he vibrated, he undulated; at times his form 
telescoped down to the ground, at times it stretched 
elastically to the sky. But there were moments when 
the shimmering fluid was still and when the observer could 
see. The main impression given by the stranger was one 
of dryness —an absurd but distinct impression of dryness. 
His buckskin garments 
point of petrifaction; they seemed stiff and resonant as 
so much armor, their fringes stuck out hard and brittk 
as the quills of a porcupine. His face was shrunken; the 
skin of it tanned to the condition of the buckskin blouse; 
the young Englishman had the sensation that if he were 
to strike the man’s cheek it would resound like a drum 
His body was dry, it seemed possessed of a 
as if the desert for years 
had pumped at its cells, had robbed it of moisture, had 
reduced it to a sort of pumice-stone He walked dry ly, 
with a stride incredibly light. And there was a singular 
dignity in that light, sure walk; in the arid stoicism of 
the face beneath the shadow of the wide, black hat; in 
the way the long, slender rifle lay across his arm, tranquilly 
vigilant and free of puerile threat. 

**T take it,” hazarded the young Englishman, ‘that you 
are—er—what is it called—ah, yes—a prospector —that 
you are a pros- 
pe ctor?” 
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straight, straight. That’s the way travel,” he cor 
tinued, dropping to a musing tone. ‘Straight. Straig 
as a line, straight as a bird as God's will. That 
the important thing —to gi it 
‘We'll take you with us! he ing | hmatr 
momentarily losing all re ike y it} 
The old man shook his head It wouldn't be accordin 


“not 


to the agreement,”’ he said 
I must stick to my pards, 
They went on, side by 
young Englishman was beginning 
A molten drip seemed to percolate through his cap, to 


according to the game 
stick to the train 
side, In amicabk Llence in 


ffor t 
Lo suller with the he 








his scalp, into his brain; the violent lig) eye 
half-closed and at times dizzied him. But pan 
his slight, indefatigable strid t asa 


d on with 
i They came 
With a stone the stranger 


wafer, his gun across his arm 
snake coiled beneath a bush 


upon a ratth 





crushed the reptik 's flat head The Englishman wa 
astonished. ‘* You do that as though you were accustomed 
to it,’ he said. And then, “By Jove! By Jove!" he 


cried 

The snake was crawling off rapidly down the 
“Incredible! It’s still alive! 

The old man, leaning forward, was following the 
with gloomy eyes. ‘‘It won't die,’’ he 
conviction ‘Oh, Lord, nothing 
querulously. ‘* You live 

‘**T remember now,” said the 
at the time of the 
“i: y told us at Ballarat Rattlers die only at sunset 
That one will die at sunset 

‘*Perhaps,”’ muttered the old man, with the air 
of one not wishing to argue than of 
perhaps —who knows?’ 

They came to a sink between the dunes 
little flat, pierced with long blades of black and 
spotted with shallow puddles of cloudy water. In the 
puddles small flaccid fish lay squirming, side by sid, by 
the thousands. ‘‘ They're blind,’ said the elder man 

The Englishman stooped, and with a strange feeling of 
loathsomeness saw that the fish were without eyes 


dune 


 eried the young Briton 
reptile 
said, with weary 


dies here! he sang 


deaths and do not die!’ 
Englishman 


inadequacy of the 


laughing, and 


same aware laugh 


rather 
one convinced. ‘* Per- 
haps 
a glittering 


grass 





‘No, not a pros- 
pector,’”’ answered 
the stranger. The 
question sec med to 
have thrown about 
him a gloom 
‘Not a prospector 
A scout, you might 
eallit. I just leave 
the train and scout 


abit. I doit every 
day.” He was 
silent. “It’s a 


rest,”’ he added 
The young Eng 
lishman did not 
understand 
There are 
trains, in this 
part?” he asked 
doubtfully, after a 
moment 
“There’s our 
train,” answered 
the stranger 
thetically; 
wagon train.” 
““Oh—wagon! A 
wagon train!” 
“Yes,a wagon 
train. Wagonsand 
wagons.” He 
bitterly 
‘*Wagons and cat- 
tleand men. Men 
and women and 
children. And 
dogs!”’ 
“It should be 
jolly,” said the 


apa- 


‘Ou 


spoke 





aye “s 
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Half-past three 
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Che stranger 
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**What 
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**What is it 
It's 
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this way 


way The word 





Earl. “Jolly to 
travel that way!”’ 
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In the Postal Deficit the es- 
teemed New York Herald has 
| found another Doctor Cook 








The Magazines’ Cost of Living 


MAGINE yourself, gentle reader, a coal miner anxious 

to snip your product. Coal is not perishable and it 

ean take its time and chances in open cars. Yet the 
railroad company on which you must depend for trans- 
portation insists on shipping your coal in refrigerator 
‘ars, at express-train speed, on icing it two or three times 
in transit, and on charging you the tariff for which such a 
service calls, Naturally, you would feel annoyed at such 
treatment, but the postal authorities expect the publishers 
to accept a similar situation pleasantly. 

In his admirable analysis of the postal deficit, Mr. 
George W. Wilder makes it perfectly clear that the maga- 
zines are being given and paying for a service which they 
do not want and do not need, For instance, the Post- 
Office Department is charging $13,821,100 of the cost of 
rural free delivery against the second-class mail. Now, 
rural free delivery was established as a matter of Govern- 
ment policy, and we believe in it, but it is not fair to charge 
one dollar of this expense against the magazines, It is 
undoubtedly of benefit to the daily newspapers, but the 
Department is trying to exempt them from an increase in 
rate. The magazines do not need or want once a day or 
twice a day deliveries on these rural routes. 
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Continuing, let us quote from Mr. Wilder, whose figures 
and conclusions are based on the Department’s reports: 


“First: In the year ended June 30th, 1908, the weight 
of second-class matter compared to 1907 decreased 
18,000,000 pounds. The postal expenditures increased 
$18,000,000. There is something in it besides second- 
Class matter. 

**Second: In the Postmaster-General’s Report for 1909 
the cost of second-class matter is figured on the basis of 
weight for all second-class matter 792,580,967 pounds 
It should be figured on the basis of 694,865,884 pounds. 
This makes about $7,000,000 difference 

“Third: In this same report among the items of cost 
charged to second~<lass matter there is rural free delivery 
$13,821,100. That is, the loss caused by the Government 
policy of rural free delivery is charged to second-class 
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‘Fourth: In arriving at the amount of transportation 
and other expenses based on weight to be charged against 
second-class matter, the estimate is made on a percentage 
of weight of second-class matter to the mail carried which 
is claimed to be 63.91 per cent. This should be 35 per 
cent instead of 63.91 per cent. It makes a difference of 
over $13,500,000 

‘Fifth: Length of haul is not the determining factor in 
reaching the cost of transportation per pound carried 
Other elements enter into it that make a pound in the 
shorter-hauls average to cost the Department more than a 
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pound in ti.e longer hauls. When the recommendation is 
made that because the magazines have an average haul 
of 1088 miles and the newspapers 291 miles the newspapers 
should be charged the less, the recommendation is up 
against the fact. 

“Sixth: The Postmaster-General’s Report for 1909 
says: ‘Because of its long haul it costs 5 cents a pound to 
transport magazines and 2 cents to transport newspapers.’ 
Granting the premises, and allowing for handling, the 
cost of transporting and handling a pound of newspapers 
is greater than the cost of transporting and handling a 
pound of magazines. 

**Seventh: The average haul on magazines is not 1088. 
Certainly not over 882, and probably much less. The 
average haul on newspapers is not 291, but 372 miles. 

“Eighth: If the Post-Office Department charged at 
regular rates for the matter it carries free there would be 
no so-called deficit. 

“Ninth: The Postal Department is being paid by 
second-class matter at the present rate all that it should 
ask for the service it renders. It receives from second- 
class matter all that on fair terms it costs the Department 
to carry second-class matter. . 

“Tenth: If through the Department’s method of 
management, and more particularly through its methods 
of bookkeeping, the cost of handling second-class matter is 
made high, such cost price is not necessarily a fair price 
to publishers. 

“The item ($43,000,000), designated by the Depart- 
ment ‘Railway Transportation,’ is by no means railway 
transportation in its true sense. It is far more than trans- 
portation. As a Joint Commission of the Senate and the 
House said in a report issued in 1899: ‘In view of all the 
services rendered by the railroads, we are of the opinion 
that the prices for transportation are not excessive.’ 

‘“‘What are those services and are they in the interest of 
second-class matter ? 

‘*Well, there are special trains run at very high speed 
that add enormously to the railroad expense. 

‘For instance, if the Pennsylvania or the New York 
Central puts on a 24-hour flier to St. Louis the mail must 
go accordingly. Is this done in the interests of second- 
class matter? Of course not. Second-class matter is not 
in any such a rush. And so all over the country the 
Government is doing this same thing. It compels the 
railways to keep up a constant rush. To rush the mail 
here, to rush the mail there, to make up special routes, 
and to do this and to do that, all in order that the letter 
you write today may reach your business connection or 
your sweetheart tomorrow. Second-class matter isn’t in 
such a hurry. The subscriber to a magazine wants his 
book on the same day every month. That's all he wants, 
and he does not care whether it takes five days in transit 
from New York to Chicago or goes on the Twentieth 
Century Limited in eighteen hours. And meeting his 
wants, getting it to him on the same day every month, is 
all the publisher wants. He isn’t asking the Government 
to rush the magazines through in eighteen hours. The 
Government may take five days, only take the same 
length of time each month. And Government officials 
realize this situation, because, whenever the mails are 
crowded, second-class matter really becomes second 
class, and waits. 

“Tf in its rush to transport first-class matter the Govern- 
ment choos*s to put the second-class matter on the same 
train, the second-class matter should not be blamed for 
mixing with expensive company and be charged accordingly. 

“Then there is the transportation given mail clerks, 
which Mr. Kruttschnitt in his Argument (page 20) on 
Railway Mail Pay, estimated at $12,500,000. Mail 
clerks do little service for second-class matter. Their 
transportation is practically all chargeable to other matter. 

“Then there is the transportation of postal commis- 
sions and Post-Office Department officials—very little 
made necessary by second-class matter. 

“Then there are about six hundred traveling com- 
missions issued to post-office inspectors, etc., that railways 
must honor on all trains on all lines on which mails are 
carried — very little made necessary by second-class matter. 
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“No criticism of the Government transportation con- 
tract, in fact, or by implication, is intended in these 
For special and extraordinary services the 
railways are entitled to special and extraordinary pay. 
But none of these extraordinary services are for the 
benefit of second-class matter or made necessary thereby, 
nor would any of them be discontinued were second-class 
matter excluded, and second-class matter should not be 
charged with them or made to account for them either 
directly or indirectly. 

“In fact, second-class matter should not be charged for 
transportation any more than the rate at which it would 
be carried by the railway in ordinary business, and it 
should be given any advantage the Government may gain 
because of quantity carried. 

‘Therefore, under these circumstances, in fair play we 
should not plead guilty to over 75 cents per 100 pounds or 
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$5,600,000 for transportation, and that is the extreme 
The Department has charged us $29,511,205, a difference 
of about $24,000,000. 

“Roughly speaking, therefore, a summary of the differ- 
ences is as follows: Rural Free Delivery, $13,800,000; 
Railway Mail Service, $4,000,000; Railway Post-Office 
Car Service, $2,350,000; Postmasters, ete., $17,000,000; 
Transportation, $24,000,000—total differences and reduc- 
tion in estimate, $61,150,000. 

“And now I beg to advance the proposition that if 
through the Department’s method of management, and 
more particularly through its methods of bookkeeping, 
the cost of handling second-class matter is made high, 
such cost price is not necessarily a fair price to periodical 
and newspaper publishers. 

“T recall the famous witticism of Senator Evarts, 
delivered to a friend at his Vermont farm when he asked 
him: ‘Which will you have, a bottle of milk or a bottle of 
champagne ?—they cost the same.’ The Senator realized 
that though the bottle of milk by his methods of manage- 
ment and bookkeeping cost him as much as the champagne 
he could not get the champagne price for it. And I 
repeat: the price that the Government figures as the cost 
price is not necessarily a fair price to publishers 

‘The fair price to publishers is the price that could be 
made to them by a private corporation having the oppor- 
tunities of the Government and the monopoly in handling 
mail matter. And the present rate of the express com- 
panies for 500 miles from their principal shipping points 
and the rate of the railway companies for freight trans- 
portation for 600 to 1000 miles should be a very large 
element in determining what that fair price is. And 
these companies do business for profits. 

“Just here it occurs to me that before the Department 
is charged with a deficit it should be credited with the 
work it does for nothing. I do not mean that charges 
should be made for this. I do mean that the Depart- 
ment should be given credit for this work and that no one 
should be compelled to bear this expense, it being truly 
a Government expense. It should be credited first with 
newspaper circulation, for which there is no charge; 
second, with the franking privileges, for which there is 
no charge; third, with the shipments of the Government 
itself, for which there is no charge. 
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“‘Newspaper circulation, for which there is no charge, 
amounted to 53,156,094 pounds in 1908. Page 62, 
Postmaster’s Report.) This matter is small country 
newspapers and 70 per cent of it originates in second 
third and fourth class post-offices (page 23, House Docu- 
ment 910), and is carried over those most expensive short 
routes. It’s a question at what rate the Department 
should be credited for this work. It will probably claim 
only one cent per pound, but you know from what has been 
shown here it costs much more. It would be mean to say 
a credit should be given on the basis of cost, but we may 
say magazines shouldn’t be compelled to make up defi- 
ciencies thus caused. 

“* Page 256, Postmaster’s Report, 1908, says: ‘ Franking 
privileges weighed 4,555,634 pounds. They certainly 
cost the average price of all mail in all ways. And 
Governmental matter for Departments other than the 
Post-Office weighed 18,644,010 pounds.’ 

“‘This report says that if the matter was charged at 
postal rates it would yield a revenue as follows: 





Second-class ......... . $ 581,560.94 
Franked matter. ...... 3,987 ,546.44 
16,362,.131.95 


$20,881,239.33 


Government matter 
Total credit due Department 


“And that awful deficit disappears. 

“Tt is impossible that a business of over $200,000,000 
should not offer an opportunity for enormous savings. 
And a business like that of our great Postal Depart- 
ment, with endless ramifications, must offer endless 
opportunities. 

“Why deceive ourselves? No Postmaster-General 
entering his position to-day, with all the duties befalling 
a Cabinet official besides running his Department, no 
matter how great his intelligence or how fine his training 
can grasp the details of this enormous business before he 
disappears. There is no time given to him to find these 
opportunities to save expense. The afiairs of the Depart- 
ment must, for the most part, be administered by those 
under hira. There is no concern today doing $200,000,- 
000 of business that would think of intrusting its interests 
to a man who would consider less than $25,000 per year 
salary—or even $50,000 per year. And following him 
there would have to be a string of men commanding 
$10,000 te $15,000 per year. And here’s a business of 
$200,000,000 vitally affecting business many times that 
in amount, run by officials paid salaries ridiculous for the 
positions. I have no criticism of them. I have a criticism 
of a Government that, in its regard for the opinions of 
those who really know nothing about business, refuses to 
pay its servants fair prices for their services, and thereby 
gets such a result.” 
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WHQO’S 
Senatorial Heart-Throbs 


PEAKING about heart-throbs—or, were we ?— well 
anyhow—speaking about heart-throbs, the place to 
find them, outside of the sentimental ballads and the 

moving-picture shows, is in the first official biographies 
prepared by new Senators. You see, being Senator is a 
big job, and the fresh ones are usually overwhelmed at the 
sudden importance they have assumed and wonder how in 
the world it all happened. So they seek to justify them- 
selves in the biographies they prepare for the official 
Congressional Directs ry. 

As they grow older and more calloused in the service 
they begin to edit and, after a few years, the sketches of 
their lives usually contain nothing much but a bare recital 
of where they were born, the offices they have held and 
when their terms will expire. Of course, there are some 
who allow their original exploitations of self to remain, but 
ordinarily the biographies grow more condensed with each 
new edition of the Directory. Light breaks, as it were 

There was Senator Harry Richardson, of Delaware, who 
started his career with this beautiful indorsement: ‘ By 
his businesslike methods and strict honesty in all things 
Mr. Richardson has attained to positions of honor and 
trust without his own solicitation, and by so doing has 
won the respect and confidence of all who come in contact 
with him.”” That was eminently true, no doubt, but, pres- 
ently, Mr. Richardson cut it out. It is not there now 
There have been other and similar tender personal tributes 
to great statesmen that have moved all to tears, but have 
uow succumbed to the blue pencil 

Still, history, in official Senatorial biographies, as else- 
where, repeats herself, or, taking the sex of the Senators 
into consideration, himself, in this instance. We come 
now to the official biography of Wesley 
L. Jones, Senator from the great State of 
Washington, whorecently turned a hand- 
spring into the limelight by his impas- 
sioned defense of R Achilles Ballinger, on the 
oceasion of Mr. Ballinger’s demand from the 
Congress of an investigation of everything that 
led up to the Ballinger-Pinchot row, a defense which Mr 
Jones heroically made, notwithstanding his knowledge that 
there are a lot of insurgents out in Washington, among 
his constituents, who have ideas contrariwise. 

Mr. Jones, we learn, worked on a farm, and taught 
school and labored to get his education, which is not 
unique. Many other Senators have done that. It is what 
comes later that stamps Mr. Jones as a Peerless Paragon 
of Kitsap, Skagit, Cowlitz, Klickitat, Snohomish, Wahkia- 
kum, Walla Walla, and such other constituencies as there 
be in his commonwealth. 

Listen: ‘‘ His nominations were given and his election 
secured without a promise, combination, or the improper 
expenditure of a dollar to influence a single vote.”’” And, 
further, when speaking of his campaign for the Senatorship: 
‘He declared he would spend no money and make no 
promises or combinations to secure support, and directed 
his managers to make no promises or combinations; his 
personal expenditures during his candidacy were less than 
one thousand dollars’’—cheap, I should say —‘‘and he was 
successful by a large majority.”’ 

Then comes the glittering climax: ‘‘ Mr. Jones has never 
acted as attorney for any railroad, telegraph or express 
company, or for any public-service corporation, and has 
no personal interests, directly or indirectly, in any public- 
service corporation, with the exception of two shares of 
stock in the Horticultural Union of North Yakima.” 

Pausing and Paining the Politicians 

HERE! What do you think of that? If that doesn’t 

describe a statesman eminently fitted to trail the octo- 
pus to its lair, what would? It may be a matter for regret 
among the friends of this fearless and unfettered young 
statesman that he retains those two shares of stock in the 
Horticultural Union of North Yakima, but since he has 
made this frank confession, perhaps it can be forgiven. 
Many other Senators could make similar statements, 
could they not? Yes—they could not, and there is where 
Wesley L. Jones shines. No shackles impede him. No 
stocks and bonds distort his clear and unfaltering vision, 
unless, perchance, there might be a horticultural measure 
up, but it is not to be supposed for a moment that those 
two shares of stock would influence him. Nay; he would 
cast a horticultural vote as bravely with the two shares 
as if he were not encumbered with them. 

He made no combinations or promises when he was 
elected first to the House of Representatives, back in 1898 
Indeed, he did not. He didn’t have to, to say nothing of 
having expressed publicly, here in his biography, the fact 
that he didn’t, which means, without doubt, that he 
wouldn’t. Asa matter of fact, Wesley turned a trick on 
the political leaders of Washington, when he was first 


the Great and the 











Jones, Who Owns Two Shares of Stock in the 
Horticultural Union of North Yakima 





elected, that gave them pause and pain He put one over 
on them, as the saying goes, and since that time he has had 
things all his own way, for he made good at the start and 
the people are with him, which rather left the political lead- 
ers out in the cold, and caused them to be with him, too, 
inasmuch as the political axiom pertains in Washington, as 
elsewhere, that a political leader without followers is as 
useless as a last-year’s birdnest 

Washington went for free silver in 1896. A combina- 
tion of Democrats, Silver Republicans and Populists 
chased pellmell after Mr. Bryan and his incandescent 
doctrine, and carried the state by about thirteen thousand 
Then came the Spanish War, in 1898, and the taking over 
of the Philippines. Meantime, Wesley Jones was a lawyer 
in North Yakima, and the late Frank Cushman a lawyer in 
Tacoma. They were both Republicans and both good 
speakers, and anxious to get out on the stump for the 





advertisement. Thus, whenever the State Committee 
had a particularly forlorn spot on hand that needed a 
speech, either Cushman or Jones was sent there. It 


might mean travel all day in a canoe, or on horseback, or 
in a wagon along mountain trails. Other and older speak- 
ers were reserved for the cities. Jones and Cushman were 
sent to the outposts. They went, made their speeches 
came back and went again 

Washington had no Congressional districts at that 
time, but elected its Representatives at large. The silver 
fusion had carried the state. Things looked hopeless for 
the Republicans in 1898. Thus, when Jone 1 Cushman 
mildly intimated they should have some recogni 
their work in the years past, the state leaders clasped them 
warmly by the hands and said: *‘ Why, of course, boys 
You deserve recognition. You have done noble work 
Now, we've got to nominate some men this fall for Mem- 








bers of Congress. How’d you like to run?” 
Clever state leaders! They would put up these mer 
a year when there was no chance to win, eliminate then 


and then pass on to happier days 
Jones thought it over 
the taking and retention of the Philippines meant exp 
sion of business on the Pacific, and he said he 
All the leaders chuckled. It meant the last of Jo 
Meantime, the people of Washington began to think 
McKinley’s Philippine policy would be a good thing f 
the State of Washington. They forgot Bryan and 


He was wise € nough to see that 


and they elected Jones with a whoop. Whereupon, Jone 

stood in North Yakima and told the state leaders to go 
where they belonged. After that he was regularly returned 
to the House of Representatives, and remained there until 
the direct primary law gave him an opportunity to run { 

the Senate as opposed to the reé@lection of Ankeny He 
ran and was elected and is now Senator Wesley L. Jones 


Near Great 
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t c two sl e Nor Yakima 
Hor il il | I ‘ rth, in no 
W Ise att ited I ‘ T 

Jones it I \ e ¢ I i student, not 

e! 11S} i i nscie ‘ He made 

mi record he H ©, especially It VOrK on the 
niver ind H millec i extre ‘ popular 
it home He will never bea showy Senator, | it he will be 

Olid ibstantial one, and he will always have his ear 

lose ¢ igh to the ground to know what his folks want 

But it does seem he should sell that horticultural stock 
Now that we have a Jones in the Senate again. after a 

itu f some ye Jone hould be unfettered, 


Not Mr. McChanic 
NCOTCH highlanders, who still speak the Gaelie at 
S times, settled much of the country north Toronto 
One day Doctor Rutherford, locally famous, was look- 





ng for some men to do some work for him. He went toa 
illage blacksmith shop and { il i everal of these Scotch- 
men standing about 

Are you a mechan he asked one of then 

‘Nay he rep iie i MeCu 

But what is y ir occupatlior 

‘Scotcl ; 


In Slippery Places 


M° lr of the old Colonial mar ns in Virginia have 
4 windit taircases of polished wood 


There was a party at one of these a time age Present] 
the brother of the } 


hils 


came in He was somewhat ex- 





rated. He glanced about the room, 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About  stident tinh from a hall table and 


g his condition, took up a 


Started upstairs 

He reached the next to the top stair with- 
out accident, although everybody was expect- 
ing something to happen. Then he slipped, 
emitted a loud whoop and came down the stairs head over 
heels, with the lamp which had gone out, following or 
accompanying, to put It accurate ly 

The guests rushed out in the hall The brother picked 
himself up slowly and painfully. He braced himself 
against the stair post, wave d away all who offered assist 
‘Brother, you 
hould tell the man who waxes those stairs to be more care- 


] 


ful. Somebody will 


ince and beckoning to hi host, said 


all down them some day otherwise 


Hunting for Trouble 


TRAVELER st pped ata country hotel in Arkansas 
There was no water in his room when he arose in the 
morning, and he went downstairs and asked for some 
‘What for?” the landlord asked 
‘I want to wash my face.” 
The landlord directed him to a creek near by ind he 


vent there for | ablutions, followed Dy several children 
who stared at hin mazement 

The I | ished |} wee and combed his hair t 
be he « 1, wit! pocket comb 

The children circled about him with wide-open eye 
Finally the largest boy said Say, mister, do you-all take 
l nat trouble h l every day 
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Winter Wild-Fowling on the 


OT all Americans realize what a 
wonderful country our America is. 
Which of us, for instance, stops to 


reflect that our country covers a continent, 
east and west, and a year, north and south? 
Northern shooters are apt to oil down their 
guns at Thanksgiving or Christmas, yet 
at that time the best of the sporting year 
is just beginning in the Southern States. 
In fact, the sporting year for us is a con- 
tinuous cycle, something that is true of no 
other country in the world. 

Thus it becomes a privilege of Northern 
shooters who have the inclination and the 
price to take train in midwinter and ina 
couple of days to reach the winter grounds 
of the wild fowl almost as quickly and 
rather more comfortably than did the 
wild fowl! themselves in their southbound 
migration. As the wild fowl of the North- 
ern continent are strongly concentrated 
at this season of the year the Northern 
sportsman of the present generation may 
obtain an experience that to him will seem 
wonderful—a sight of myriads of ducks, 
geese and other birds, so many that at first 
he will be ready to exclaim that their 
numbers can never appreciably be les- 
sened, and so many that he will be quite 
willing to accept the increasing stringency 
of the game laws of the Southern States. 
It is a grand sight to watch a square mile 
of white geese milling around over a piece 
of green, wet prairie somewhere on the 
Texas or Louisiana Gulf coast, or to note 
five miles of honkers go out in a straight 
line from the sea, or to see in a day 
ten thousand jacksnipe instead of a couple 
of dozen, or to watel a sweeping band of 
a thousand curlew instead of a sparse half- 
dozen here or there, or to study the habits 
of a score of species of shore birds unknown 
to the Northern shooter. The first winter 
trip of a Northerner to our Southern shores 
in wintertime is apt to linger long in his 
sporting memory 

Success in this Southern winter sport 
means the following of the general rules of 
wild-fowling that obtain in any territory at 
any season. The birds will have a resting 
or roosting ground which they will leave 
for their feeding ground. In addition to 
this, it must be remembered that all of the 
wild fowl that take their midday rest - 
the salt-water flats or bars go inland : 
least once a day for fresh water, even 
though they find most of their feed along 
the salt water. Of course, too, the ques- 
tion of weather is to be considered here, as 
it is in the North. Rough weather is 
always best for duck- shooting, and espe- 
cially is it best along the Southern coast, 
where a severe ‘‘norther”’ may drive down 
to the salt water practically all of the fowl 
that have been wintering in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas 


Some Obliging Bluebills 


Even in fair weather one may be reason- 
ably sure of good sport on demas r 
ducks at any « f scores of points along the 
Gulf coast in midwinter. The best way is 
to take a cabin schooner on which one may 
cook and sleep, and sail coastwise until one 
has located a good body of birds. Such a 
body is most apt to be found in some one 
of the wide and shallow bays that run 
back from the Gulf. After the birds are 
located it is best to spend some time study- 
ing their feeding grounds and lines of flight 
before attempting to obtain workmanlike 
sport 

In this Southern country, where the 
refinements of sport are not yet so neces- 
sary, the cumbersome and elaborate sink- 
boxes or batteries are not generally used 
In many of the better-known bays one is 
apt to see, scattered here and there, per- 
manent blinds made by driving down long 
poles into the mud and interlacing the tops 
with boughs, tules or grass. The unwritten 
law is that the builder of such a blind owns 
it, but if it is not occupied consent to shoot 
from it is easily obtained, in which case one 
will not be at the trouble of building his 
own blind, which sometimes is difficult 
along a bare seacoast 

Such a blind is left open at one or both 
ends for the access of the boat, and the 
shooter must stand or squat upon the 
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somewhat uncertain floor of the heaving 
waters which, on a good ducking day, are 
sometimes so tempestuous as to cause the 
novice more than a little trepidation. As 
these blinds are built on the better iawn 
feeding beds of the deep-water ducks the 
use of decoys is, of course, necessary, and 
the more decoys one has the better, A 
band of ducks, looking for feed and safety 
combined, is most apt to head for the 
largest body of comrades that happens to 
be in sight. These Southern decoys are 
apt to be somewhat battered specimens, 
but they serve their purpose, for deep- 
water ducks are not overnice, and the 
continual motion of the water gives a life- 
likeness even to a clumsily-fabricated block 
of wood. One has seen bluebills decoy 
very comfortably to a fleet made of pieces 
of two by four, with a stick and cross- 
piece nailed on top. They made rude 
counterfeits, but were obligingly accepted 
as the real thing. Deep-water ducks are 
anxious to get as soon as possible over the 
grass beds or the far rarer wild-celery 
grounds, in brackish coast waters, which 
offer them their feed. 


Irene, Steel Common and Ducks 


In a certain sporting print which, perhaps, 
you have seen, a well-known artist 
made a nice picture of a gunner crouch- 
ing in his boat in much such a salt-water 
blind as the one above mentioned. He 
has painted in a goodly flock of decoys 
and given a good deal of realism in his 
details, with oneexception. He has painted 
in a flock of ducks coming in to the decoys, 
but, unfortunately, he has shown his 
ducks coming in downwind, the head of 
their harrow almost touching noses with 
the head of the decoy fleet. There is a 
lesson by reverse in this pieture. Wild 
ducks, for mechanical reasons, always 
alight against the wind. The shooter's 
decoys should, therefore, be so arranged 
that when they do alight they will be 
coming in closest to him. Sometimes in 
marsh shooting it is well to put the decoys 
parallel with the blind, but in this open- 
water shooting they should be placed down- 
wind from the blind. It is not necessary 
to give them any regular order in arrange- 
ment further than to put the main mass 
within good range of the blind. Obviously, 
the artist had never done much duck- 
shooting 

When one has performed the labor of 
getting out his decoys and has taken up his 
station in his blind one must remember 
that great rule of duck-shooting, which is 
to keep down in the blind. In his foolish 
way the wild duck is conventional. He 
ought to know that there is danger in this 
big and bulky blind, but when hungry he 
will often conventionally ignore that dan- 
ger unless he sees a human face sticking 
up over the top of the blind. He and his 
have seen that face before, looking up from 
below, from stubble, grass, willows, tules 
or tall trees, all the way from Athabasca to 
Texas Nothing startles the wild duck 
like the sight of the human face, and noth- 
ing attracts his attention to the human 
figure so quickly as motion. If you can 
hold yourself still and make a noise like 
a stump you can sit in an open boat in 
full view and kill ducks over d ecoys. The 
slightest motion, even at a distance of a 
mile or more, will discover your real nature 
to a passing flock of birds. If you can 
imitate the raucous purr of the deep-water 
ducks, the canvasback, redhead or blue- 
bill it is well enough to call once in a 
while, but not to call too often. The real 
duck knows that a feeding fowl has his 
mouth full most of the time, if he is lucky, 
and so is not given to announcing his 
whereabouts all the time. Keep to the 
ancient rules of wild-fowling Don't 
stand up in the blind. Don't move any 
more than you must Don’t shoot at 
anything but your desired game. When 
you see a flock coming in don’t turn around 
and follow them when they go behind you. 
Get ready and kee »p low, and watch the 
space over your decoys. Keep your face 
out of sight as much as possible. Wait 
until you are sure the ducks have come as 
close as they are going to come. 





Southern Seacoast 


If one had steady shooting all day long 
one would soon exceed the legal bag-limit 
of twenty-five birds. Perhaps the shooting 
is not so steady or comes by fits and starts. 
There are long, barren stretches in the day 
of the salt-water fowler lying out in his 
blind with the wash of the sea around him. 
Yet it is fine to watch the white-topped 
waves race by, and to look at the driven 
clouds that pass, and to study the changing 
colors on the adjacent sea-marsh where the 
grasses grow. After the rush of the morn- 
ing flight is over and the warmer hours of 
midday approach one is apt to have time 
to reflect on his own misspent life, and 
to wonder if Irene is going to relent, and 
to ponder whether or not he can afford that 
new automobile, and whether Steel Com- 
mon is ever going to stop, and whether the 
office rent is going to be raised, and whether 
or not Taft is really making good. But 
even at midday, and even as one ponders 
on some of these things, through a crack 
in the blind there may come a glimpse of 
a hurrying, dark line of low-flying birds. 
They sight the decoys and swing in without 
hesitation, after the headlong way of deep- 
water fowl. You can hear the hiss and 
hurtle of their wings as they pass near by. 
Don’t move, and don’t shoot, but wait till 
they swing to draw over the decoys. In this 
anxious moment you crouch down, eyes 
glaring, giving an excellent imitation of a 
dog pointing game. Indeed, you are only 
an animal now. 

Perhaps the flock swings so wide that 
you think they have left you; but, granted 
good luck, they swing swiftly and uni- 
formly and drive straight in for the decoys. 
They make a stirring sight as they come 
on, wings hooped out with speed, spread 
feet pushed out ahead of them, necks erect, 
heads bent a little, and bright eyes shift- 
ing and searching continually. You can 
hear the hiss of their wings as, precisely at 
the time you think them about to drop 
among the decoys, they swing into the 
wind once more. Hastily you fire at the 
head of the flock and, to your surprise, a 
somewhat lonesome fowl drops out at the 
other end of the flock. Probably it is only 
crippled, for the birds were farther than 
you thought, after all. You shoot at it 
again and again on the water, but it gets 
away. Well, anyhow, it was a duck. All 
at once the sun begins to shine very 
brightly. You are sure that Irene is going 
to say Yes, and that Steel Common will 
come out all right, and that it is a cinch 
about the automobile. 


Leading and the Persona! Equation 


No two flocks of deep-water ducks will 
perform just the same, but any one of 
them is an interesting study in itself. The 
low, strong, steady drive of a bunch of 
*‘canvas”’ is the very embodiment of speed 
and confidence, and the wedge of red- 
heads will impress you much in the same 
way. The bunch of bluebills or black- 
jacks, which come backing down the aérial 
stairway in all sorts of twisted shapes, 
wings whistling, feet dangling, and in all 
manner of impossible positions in the 
unstable element of the air, will sometimes 
seem so comical in their haste as to make 
you laugh outright. Yourposition, cramped 
up as you are in your shooting skiff, would 
seem none too comfortable after a few 
hours, were it not for the continually 
changing interests of your sporting day. 

It will not have taken you long to learn 
the wisdom of the man who declared it to 
be impossible to shoot ahead of a canvas- 
back orredhead. This is almost impossible, 
at least for the beginner, who time after 
time will fire at birds that he ought to 
kill, and miss them clean. Yet here, alone 
in his blind, the beginner has the best 
possible chance to improve himself. Very 
often the birds fly so close to the water 
that he can see the splash where his charge 
of shot strikes. With astonishing regu- 
larity this spot will be found to be behind 
and not ahead of the duck he thought he 
was going to kill. 

The beginner who has seen a finished 
duck-shot kill bird after bird stone dead, 
high in the air, or far off over the water, 
asks the expert how far ahead of these 
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NAPP-FELT 

have an individuality 
which appeals to the dis- 
criminating—those for 
whom the best is none 
too good. In every 
of the thirty-seven unique 


one 


processes through which 

Knapp-Felt hat passes, 
it receives the individual 
attention of a well paid, 
contented workman who 
measures up to the C& K 
standard. 

The superb quality, the 
noticeable elegance of style 
and the steadfast Cronap 
dye are features peculiar 
to Knapp-Felt which can- 
not be successfully imi- 
tated by the mechanical 
manipulation common to 
other makes. 

Knapp-F elt Derbies and 
Soft Hats are made in two 
grades, Six Dollars and 
Four Dollars. ‘The price 
is large enough to insure 
the best materials, the 
most expert workmanship 
and shapes of 
tioned taste and propriety. 
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Your newspaper probably ha 
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that is one 
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Novelties, — for 25 Cts.! 


S« _ ly the nine varieties named 
below each cost (excepting /ordh 
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Select any Four varieties for 25 cts. (S!iver 
or stamps), while we will mail one packet 
each ot all Nine Varieties for 50 cts. 
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birds has held. That something no 
man can tell to any inquirer. There are 


no two shots alike in duck-shooting, and 
here are no two men who agree as to 
the proper way to make the same shot If 
you will go home and do a little figurin, 
you will discover it to be mathematically 
certain that, in order to hit at forty yards 
a duck flying eighty miles an hour, you will 
have to shoot ahead of it about twent 
feet. But no one can tell how much twent 
feet is, measured out there on the air 
What seems ten feet to one man may be 
one toot to another Moreover, some of 
the best duck-shots will tell you that they 
do not lead their birds at all, but 
on their heads or a little in front, and 
pull as they swing.’ Experience w 
prove to you beyond a question that if you 
swing with your bird and do not stop your 
gun when you pull the trigger you will 
not need to lead your bird so far. One 
country shooter expressed it to the best 
of his belie f whe mn he 
the shot at ‘em.’ 
But the muzzle cf your gun is a fixed 
point when the shot leaves that muzzle 
whether or not the muzzle stationary at 
the time, and the shooter cannot control 
the charge of shot after it has left the 
muzzle of the gun. It figures out rather 
strangely to the average man, and all 
a beginner can do about it is to keep or 
until he has established touch 
with that strange quality which scientists 
call the personal equation. Some men 
to lead a bird farther than other 
in order to kill it One engineer may 
declare a level or a transit to be in perfect 
adjustment and be able to do 
work ith it The next engineer on the 
ume saree will declare the instrument to 
be all out of shape and will readjust it to 
iit his own eye Both will do perfect 
ork with the same machine, Why is tl 

possible? The answer lies in the persona 
juation, 


just swing 


said he *“* yes slung 


shooting 
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periec t 


The Honk That Has No Smell 


In addition to this shooting with deco 
and blinds there is often food pass 


ing to be had on the fly ways taken by the 


snoot 


birds while going in and out from the salt 
water. Especially is this the case if one 
has been able to locate a good body of wild 
geese The Canada tek r one of the 


wisest of all wild creatures, but he has his 
weakness and his blind side, like all other 
rame creatures. Most of all is he apt to be 
t his fondness for drink. He 
fresh water once or twice a 
v, even though he needs to fly fifty 
miles for it Moreover, he is most apt to 
ise the sandbars of the seacoast as a resting 
vround, where no enemy can approact 
without being seen. His feeding place i 
ipt to be far away, and this feeding ground 
he will visit twice a day ist as regular 
Texas as he did on the stubblk 
tields of North Dakota. The ft 
flicht will ¢ morning and 
ll return to the sandbars at 
clock After that the birds rest 
about two o'clock in the afternoor 
once more they go out and return som 
where near dusk. Be sure that these lin« 
of flight will be selected Dy the wild geese 
those parts of the shore line offering 
the least possible concealment for the 
shooter. Never does Papa Goose lead h 
cohorts out over the nice, flat, tule-covered 
marsh that runs invitingly into the bay 
He is far more apt to select the bare head- 
ee where the grass is too short to make 
, sort of blind. The slightest c ~ inge in 
he : appearance of the ground ; 
plac e is enough to cause the whole 
to leave that route for another. 
Perhaps you have located a good goose- 
flight passing over some such high and 
bald headland along the edge of a good 
bay somewhere on the Gulf coast. The 
short grass here has been kept down still 
shorter by the cattle that feed here. You 
scratch your head for a time, wondering 
what to do about it. Ah! at last you see 
light. These cattle have, after cow fashion, 
worn paths in the ground. Here are paths 
six inches deep and almost as wide as a 
narrow man when he lies down. Chuck- 
ling, you wonder whether Papa Goose has 
noticed these paths. Experimentally, you 
fit yourself into one of them, then arise 





nere in 
Irst teedin 
ro out in the early i 


about ten 





such a 


flight 


and go to tell the other boys 

The next morning you are out there on 
the headland, with the cold wind sweeping 
your upturned face as you lie flat on your 
back, trying to squeeze the lower portion 
of your city chest as near to the leve 


l of the 
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unding earth as \ 1 Car Your arms 
lie flat down at your side, and your gun 


hid in the path lhis is worse than squat 
ting in a duck-blind. for vou dare not move 

and can only look straight above 
ou At last, you begin to hear a faint 


nd oP yp sound, the musical honking of 


he ild geese 





as they take 
ie eee the honkir stead rrow 
more pl In the du ll the ¢ een 
brant wit t. Soo ear the nnin 
of heavy, dehberate wing If you budge 
an atom all chance is gone If ve e still 


OOK" 


straight up above you, your hat 
almost covering your face, at last 


ee the front of the first floc kK cTros vour 


as the orderly honking tum 
nto a terrified babble, you se¢ 
ot from the head, but from the rear of the 


floc} one, two, possi! ly 





drop out 


three or four 


enormous brown bodies which strike the 











ground with a thump loud enough 
seems to you, to be heard across the count 
You rush out to gather up your dead 
birds and, to vour astonishment, find that 
you have to travel, perhaps, sixty yards 
tead of t nt or thirt To any begir 
ner th tately wild rose seen wel 
than he and ; oO¢ er | better to 
cover the end « } Y t in the butt of 
! wit ne De r f to ee plent 
of daylight ahead of him along ir { 
since not a of the raft of geese l 
leave the salt-water bars at once, the flight 
ipt to cont 1 scattered bands for 
some time, en Dac to ‘ T ‘ \ 
path, therefore, and wait until again you 
ir the coming chatter of the honker 
louder and louder—the sweetest, strangest 
and most stirring d of all the sound 
heard in the open In spite of ve ‘ 
( perhaps, turn on edge to catch the 
first sight of the black line as it rises ove 
the edge of the headland Again the 
wonder how long it will take them to get 
over you and the anxious question whether 
or not they will pass within range. Some 
times you will not score, although the 
eem so close, but a n, even in the full 
inlight of the incoming morning flight 
when the straggling bands musically ar 
nounce their coming even before you can 
locate them, miles away, with the eye, you 
may see them advance with deliberate 
and stately grace and strength, until the 
pass almost directly over you as you lic 
I onle ou ¢ e the yh e bar 
der the hroat « them, see even thei 
t eadyv eve Such a oment come 
rar y to the Northerr snoote 
mie (one ny nev, wit! re 
i aozen ora ore ¢ 1 eT hncer 
ne bird me re? ‘ 
Oo is he | S 


In ‘ ile da\ he i ‘ ! ‘ ea 
than are customary today i ld-fowlir 
The twelv 1uge Is now practicall 

ersal ete 2 tenden t« hter rather 
than to heavier arm Man portsmer 
se the sixteen-¢ Lupe even lor goose 


lexas city there are 


and in one 


sport men who shoot twent\ 


shooting, 
cores ol 
auges Let no one 
arm is a toy, or that its load is a mere 
squib. One has seen five Canada honker 
killed stone dead in air by the two barre 
of a twenty-gauge out of a flock passing 
overhead at long range for twelve-gauge 
With these smaller weapons the spread of 
a load is less, but the stringing of the shot 
is rather greater. The use of such an arm 
requires greater skill than is necessary for 
the twelve-gauge or ten-gauge 

The loads for salt-water shooting are 
rather heavier than those needed for up 
land game: say, for twelve-gauge three and 
one-quarter drams of the nitro powder 
some people even use three and one-half 
drams. Number six shot will do for decoy 
shooting, and number four is large enough 
even for goose-shooting on a flyway As to 
clothing, the Northern shooter should have 
the same heavy woolens and rubber boots 
that he would need in the North 
in the Gulf region the changes in tempera- 
ture are apt to be sudden, and one feels 
the cold of the Gulf coast ‘“‘ norther’’ more 
keenly than he would the temper- 
ature a thousand miles farther north 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


HERE never was a President who 
had so many gratuitous advisers as 
President Taft. Apparently, all the 
letter writers in the country have marked 
him for their own, and they pour in on him 
long communications telling him exactly 
how to do everything, from formulating 
a conservation message to taking a bath. 
Most of his pictures printed since he was 
first nominated have been pictures showing 
that smile. This has stamped him as an 
easy mark for the Pro Bono Publico Boys 
and they are helping wipe out the post- 
office deficit by buying many two-cent 
stamps and sticking them on letters to him. 
Not all resort ia tethers, though. If they 
are within walking distance, or have the 
price of a railroad ticket, and many of 
them have, they come over personally to 
advise, and try to get in to see the Big Man 
and tell him what is what. A lot of them 
do not get in, but plenty do, and the Presi- 
dent is held at his desk for hours while 
wise well-wishers tell him how to steer the 
Ship of State. They all know how to do it. 
If they have had a previous acquaintance 
with the President so much the better, but 
that isn’t essential. Any stranger with 
the good of the nation at heart seems to 
himself to be qualified te advise, and makes 
strenuous efforts to get an opportunity to 
deliver his cargo of instructions at the 
original dock, which is Mr. Taft's desk. 
Now, Mr. Taft is a patient man. He is 
good-natured. He listens much. He lets 
them ramble —and they certainly ramble 
as long as he can without giving up all his 
time to them. He reads many of the in- 
structive letters, but there are limits to 
human endurance. Occasionally he bursts 
forth. Once was, when, a few days ago, he 
told a visitor, with a tremendous explosion: 
‘I loathe patronage!’’ and another was 
when he said: ‘‘ Well, thank Heaven, I 
shall be President for three years longer, at 
any rate, and that is settled.” What he 
meant was that the advisers had been 
pressing him very hard with croaks that 
if he didn’t do thus and so, or if he didn’t 
stop doing this or that, he could not be 
renominated in 1912. 


The Trials of Taft 


Most of the Taft advisers are well-meaning 
people, but frightful bores. His old friends 
seem to think they have a mortgage on him 
and are his guardians. The worst of the lot 
are those smirking citizens who come in with 
the ‘‘Now, Bill, you know I do not want 
anything for myself. I am only doing this 
for your own good, but I say to you if you 
persist in this ” and so on for as many 
minutes «us he will listen to them. Old 
friends, old classmates, old associates in the 
law, old Cincinnati comrades, old chaps he 
met in the Philippines, old anything else with 
whom he ever shook hands, and all loaded 
to the guards with advice and slepping 
over. It's a wonder he doesn't begin seeing 
red, when a bunch of them are at him, and 
turn loose with a chair. There must be 
times when the President wishes he hadn't 
an old friend in the world, not a single, 
solitary acquaintance who could even 
think, by any stretch of the imagination, 
that he ought to go around and tell the 
President something for his own good 
Still, that wouldn't make much difference, 
when one comes to think of it The 
strangers would arrive promptly. It is the 
first and foremost inherent right of an 
American citizen to tell his Chief Execu- 
tive where to get off —or on—as the case 
may be 

The patronage question vexes the Presi- 
dent. He isn’t used to it. He fusses with 
it too much If there are a dozen candi- 
dates for a place he mulls over the whole 
lot before he picks cut any one. He 
studies and investigates and compares and 
lets himself get bothered, and it is no 
wonder he loathes the whole business. He 
wants to be sure he is right before he 
appoints any one. That is commendable, 
of course, but it leaves him open to the 
Volunteer Advisory Board, for he takes 
so much time to considering appointments 
and making sure he is sure, that he gives all 
his old friends a chance to drop in and 
tell him how about it. Moreover, the 
Republican Representatives who are to be 
reélected next fall, and the Republican 
Senators whose terms expire in March, 
1911, and must needs get past primaries 


or garner legislatures to send them back, 
are very keen on the patronage question. 
They want all that is coming to them, and 
more. They are insistent, and the Presi- 
dent doesn’t fancy insistent people. He 
likes to take his time. 

Furthermore, he is averse to beating on 
the big bass drum. When he was preparing 
his railroad message and his conservation 
message everybody knew what he was 
doing and what he intended to say. The 
result was that the messages went in and 
did not create a ripple, and, when one 
comes to examine them, they are far more 
radical than any similar messages ever 
sent in by President Roosevelt. The Taft 
method of expression is different from 
the Roosevelt method. Moreover, when 
Colonel Roosevelt would have prepared 
everybody for an explosion and had men 
out with red flags in every direction warning 
people to stop, look and listen, Mr. Taft 
sent his messages in without any of this 
and they were received and filed. They 
didn’t make a ripple at the start. Later, 
Wall Street began to get agitated, filled 
with a ‘‘vague unrest,’’ as the financial 
writers put it, and stocks tumbled some. 
So far as popular approval or disapproval 
was concerned there was none. The 
editorial writers wrote their pieces about 
the messages and let them go at that. The 
laws to carry them out were drafted and 
introduced, and all was calm and stilly. 

After the bills were introduced and 
referred the leaders of the Senate began 
their search for a buffer. And what is a 
buffer? asks the gentleman on my left. A 
buffer, fellow-citizens, is a proposed law 
that is brought before the Senate and kept 
there in order to prevent the consideration 
of other and more vexatious legislation. 
It is a slick old scheme. The Senate of 
the United States is in no great hurry to 
pass more laws regulating railroads. It 
will pass some, for the leaders have told 
Mr. Taft they will, and they keep their 
words in matters of this kind. However, 
there is no hurry. 

Therefore, they pick out a nice, unob- 
noxious bit of proposed legislation, a bill 
that requires much discussion and amend- 
ment, and they put it on the calendar and 
make it the regular order of business. 
Then they can discuss it until they are 
ready for an appropriation bill or some 
law they want to bass through, when they 
lay the buffer aside, temporarily, and pro- 
ceed to do what business is to be done. 
After this the buffer resumes its place 
as the regular order of business, and it is 
discussed and wrangled over until some- 
thing else important comes along, when it is 
temporarily displaced again and as regu- 
larly brought back when it is needed. 


The Benefits of the Buffer 


There is no cloture in the Senate and no 
way to regulate speech Any Senator can 
discuss the buffer until he gets ready to 
stop. Meantime, no other business can 
be .-- in, and the man who has charge 
of the buffer is the only one who can con- 
sent to the displacement of his pet measure. 
This keeps the bills over which there might 
be trouble in the background, holds them 
off the floor and gives the leaders time to 
make their plans. They will have a fine 
bufferinashorttime. It may bethe Alaskan 
Government bill, or some other similar 
technical measure, that will require a lot of 
learned debate, but it will be something 
that will last on the calendar as long as it is 
needed, and if Mr. Taft is in a hurry for his 
railroad bills he will have to take it out in 
being in a hurry, forthe Senate does things 
in its own peculiar way. 

It is a beautiful scheme, and simple. 
Suppose, for example, the Alaskan Govern- 
ment bill is chosen for the buffer. The 
President wants that. If he complains to 
the Senate leaders that his railroad and 
conservation bills are not being pushed, 
it will be explained to him, kindly, but 
firmly, that the Senate cannot do two 
things at the same time. ‘‘Our dear Mr. 
President, we are working very hard to get 
your Alaskan bill enacted into law. You 
want that, do you not? We thought as 
much. As soon as we get that out of the 
way we shall take up the other measures 
you desire. Still, our dear Mr. President 
you know the Senate. Unfortunately, we 
nave no cloture there. There is no way of 


limiting debate, and as long as this bill is 
on the calendar as the regular order of 
business it must remain there. We hope 
you understand, our dear Mr. President. 
Certainly, of course. Lovely weather we 
are having, isn’t it? We trust you enjoy 
your walks.” 

Can't you hear Nelson W. Aldrich and 
Eugene Hale saying it? 

There was a general impression in 
Washington that somebody put the soft 
pedal on Gifford Pinchot when he began 
to write his statement after he had been 
separated from his job. He announced 
two or three times that he would have 
something to say, and shut himself up 
to incubate that something. Then, one 
morning, he issued his statement and it 
lacked blood and bones. It was a wishy- 
washy sort of a statement. It was not the 
promulgation of a fighting man. It was 
a soft-spoken effusion, calculated to do 
nobody any harm and, by the same token, 
did not do Mr. Pinchot any good. If Mr. 
Pinchot had spoken his mind freely and 
pence ams Be 2 about the events that led 
up to his retirement as Chief Forester it 
would have been lively reading and a 
distinct addition to the liveliness of a 
somewhat bored Capital. As it was, he 
dwelt in generalities, and those who read 
what he had to say forgot what he said 
ten minutes after he read it. Nearly 
everybody looked through it to see if he 
salled anybody out of his name, and find- 
ing nothing but an essay on the value of 
conservation and the pledge to devote his 
life to the work, threw it away and took a 
hack at R. Achilles Ballinger’s defi, in which 
he told Representative Hitchcock that 
certain statements he made were “un- 
clean and indecent lies,’’ a bit of tautology, 
by the way, unless Mr. Ballinger knows 
some kinds of clean and decent lies. 


Mortals and Immortals 


R. Achilles certainly is in hard luck. After 
coming to Washington to be a member 
of the celebrated Legal Luminary Cabinet, 
with honors heaped on him, and all the 
Northwest cheering in his enraptured ears, 
he opened his desk first day and found 
a hornets’ nest in it, and the hornets have 
been stinging him ever since. He hasn't 
had a bit of fun since he struck the Capital 
in the early part of March last and took 
the oath as Secretary of the Interior. Mr. 
Knox, as Secretary of State, has had his 
troubles, and so has Mr. Hitchcock, but 
the rest of the Cabinet have gone along 
peacefully and calmly, legally luminariz- 
ing in a quiet and contemplative manner. 
With Ballinger it has been biff! bang! 
bing every minute of the time, with 
hoarse cries of ‘‘ You lie, you villain, you 
lie!’ floating on every breeze that has 
blown in his vicinity. 

There are those political seers who say 
that Ballinger must go. There are those 
other political sages who say he cannot go, 
cannot retreat under fire. Both are beside 
the mark. What he can and cannot do are 
entirely up to him. Nor is there any need 
of worrying. He is an able man, and he 
knows what to do. Moreover, he knows 
what the President wants him to do. There 
is no mistake about that. What Ballinger 
needs more than anything is somebody to 
come around, pat him on the shoulder 
and tell him to cheer up. Still, how he 
must envy the peaceful lives that are being 
led by Jacob M. Dickinson, the Secretary 
of War, for example, or Charles Nagel, the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. Nota 
cloud on those skies. Nothing to do but 
work fourteen hours a day and go to seven 
dinners a week. Oh, happy! happy! 

Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, intro- 
duced the other day his long-expected bill 
establishing the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, the American Academy of 
Immortals. The Senator waited too long 
with this bill, for several of his immortals 
have died since his list was prepared. Still, 
there is a provision permitting additions 
in the case of death or resignation. So 
that doesn't matter so much. The striking 
thing about it was that the Senator could 
find only two men, in the nearly five hun- 
dred in Senate and House, sufficiently 
skilled in arts or letters to be worthy of a 
ew in the list. One was James Breck 

-erkins, the French historian, and the other 
was the Senator himself. 
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Sir: 
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MoreWork |MAGAZINE MEN 


Better Work Days Off: Snapshots 
: and Easier | Of Well-Known Writers at Play 


In a commercial sense, the em- | | a ee ee 
> ployer is interested in the quantity 
f and quality of the output of his typists 
It is evident, too, that it is to the best | 
interest of the operator that each | 
day shall show a satis- 
factory amount of work | 
well done. 

Therefore, both | 
employer and operator | 
find in 
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The National Growt 
The Fi} 


Power Transmi 


The Great Dodge Plant 
Is Now Made Even Larger 


LREADY the world’s largest machine shops near- 
est the center of population, the Dodge Plant has 
been made still greater in the past year. New 

buildings and broader acreage proclaim the continued 
success of the Dodge Idea. 

Twelve more buildings have been added to the 

Dodge Plant. It now covers 24 acres of floor space. 

In this vast plant is produced everything for the 

mechanical transmission of power. 

Here every complete mill outfit of Power-Transmission 

Machinery is given a gruelling try-out by engineering 
experts at the factory —where it is made. This is only one 


of the many distinctive and superior features of the Dodge - 


Service which you gain when you buy Dodge goods. 

Each outfit is set up, fitted and run just as it is to be 
used in actual service—yet the test, under expert eyes, is 
even more severe than ever could be encountered in usage. 

This, as well as construction work, has required 
additional space—as the demand grew greater—as more 
and more thinking men came to realize that the adoption 
of the Dodge Idea means money saved. 

Learn from us the saving possible with the Dodge 
Lingof Power-Transmission Machinery. 


Compare These 
Two Pictures 







modern mill and factory the Dodge Idea has become 

the accepted creed. Mill men and factory owners 

generally are awake to the saving of power in trans- 
mission gained by the Dodge Idea. 

For the growth of the Dodge Idea has been national. 
Its success has compounded year after year—since its birth 
27 years ago. 

As America’s industrial life has enlarged—so has the 
success of the Dodge Line grown. 

In the year just past, the increase in our business has 
been amazing—/our times greater than in any former year. 

What is the real, the big meaning of this? 

The enlargement of our a/ready great plant—with 
new ground covered, new buildings erected—the ex- 
panding of our service to come into closer touch with 
every section of the United States—by the establishment 
of new distributing branches—what do a// these things 
mean to you as a thinking manufacturer? 

Standardization is the answer. 

These continued expansions prove that in mill and 
factory today the movement is overwhelming toward 
better equipment—toward standardization of power-trans- 
mission machinery. 

There is a lesson in this for you—that you should 


Largest in the World 
Power- Transmission 


Main Office and Works: 


Pittsburg; Cincinnati; 













Write for our Catalog B1 and our special plan for guaran- 
teeing delivered prices on Dodge goods, giving you an exact 
price on transmission machinery, complete, laid down in good 
condition at your nearest freight station. If you want this 
information, be sure to mention the fact when you write. 
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Station B1, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Boston; New York; Brook 
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= Minneapolis ; London, England. 
And ageucies in nearly every city 
We carry large and cor 
Branches for immediate 
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ssion Economy 


have a shop-standard in transmission equipment—thereby 
gaining pce eps and interchangeability in equipment 
and simplicity in shop accounting. 

The Dodge Line should be your shop-standard be- 
cause it embraces everything for the mechanical trans- 
mission of power—with the split feature and interchange- 
ability wherever possible—wonderful reduction of friction 
in transmission, saving every possible dollar of power 
waste—the immense economy of self-oiling bearings— 
and friction clutches to control departments independ- 
ently—assuring both safety and economy. 

You should be absolutely certain that you are not 
wasting power in transmission—losing money. 

Let us place the scientific advice of our Board of Expert 
Engineers at your service. Let them help you determine any 
requirements—help you on every point of installation and 
maintenance. 

The Dodge Line of Power-Transmission Machinery 
alone offers you such service; as well as everything in 
highly perfected transmission machinery. _ 

Make it a point to look for and sist upon the 
Diamond D—the Dodge trade-mark, on every piece of 
power-transmission machinery you buy. It is your pro- 
tection. For this is the Era of Power-Transmission 
Economy. It is the Dodge Era. 
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More Distributing Centers 
To Give You Even Better Service 


WO new distributing centers for the Dodge Line 
have recently been established. They are: Atlanta, 
for the South, and Minneapolis, for the Northwest 

This makes ten in all, as you will see by the list below. 

There are, as well, agencies everywhere in the 
United States. 

The Dodge Line is produced in the world’s largest 
machine shops, nearest the center of population in the 
United States. 

In all these ways, distribution is made easy—and 
delivery costs are made much lower for you. 

And, since all types of bearings are interchangeable 
in the various classes of frames, the Dodge dealer at all 
times has available to you just what you wish, without 
delay and bother of-‘‘special orders’’—whatever part of 
the country you may be in. 

The Dodge Line is as near trouble-proof as machinery 
can be. It means systemized service and saving. 

Write, describing your equipment. We will advise 
you fairly and frankly as to what~power machinery will 
best fit your needs—how it can be installed and main- 
tained most efficiently and economically. Get the advice 
of our engineering board—it’s free of obligation to you. 


Our Magazine 


“The Dodge Idea” 


Free 
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Dodge Mfg. Co 
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Dodge store and warehouse, 54 Marietta St 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Minneapolis Dodge store and office 
202-204 Third St., S 
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Taking Toll of the Income 


OHN BANNISTER, the English come- 
oJ sian was one of the few actors of his 

time who retired with a snug fortune. 
He protested, whimsically: ‘‘They say it is 
my wife who has taken care of my money 
and made me comfortable in my old age 
and so she has—but I think I deserve a 
little of the credit, for I let her do it!”’ 

A level-headed business girl married a 
salesman. She had earned her own living 
before marriage and had felt the pinch of 
hunger once or twice, and didn’t want to 
feel it again. So she insisted that some- 
thing ought to be saved. The husband 
laughed. He made a good income, and 
had manceuvered through a few tight cor- 
ners without ever getting a real nip from 
the wolf, and rather liked the excitement 
of a tight squeeze. Why be miserly? It 
would always be easy for him to make 
money. His weakness was that of many 
@ther men of unusual native ability—he 
was versatile, and stuck at nothing long. 
Now he would accept a new position be- 
cause he had tired of the old, and again 
change connections for a larger salary, 
landing nowhere when the company burst. 
But he always lit on his feet, and they 
lived well in hotels and flats, as they drifted 
from place to place the first few years. 
The wife urged him to settle down in some 
city and buy a home on installments. But 
he assured her that only the real-estate 
promoters made anything at that game, 
and | went no further in thrift than taking 
out a life-insurance policy for about one 
vents income. Apart from this difference 
of opinion, their life was altogether conge- 

ial After a time the wife stopped urging 
and quietly took action on her own account. 


Ballast in Pin Money 


he husband paid all expenses, and gave 
her pin money whenever she asked for it, 
usually a five or ten dollar bill. But he 
kept no accounts. Too close attention to 
dimes and nickels narrowed a man's vision 
and lowered his earning power, he said. 
During the first eighteen months of their 
married life the wife put away a hundred 
dollars, at the same time keeping track of 
all pin money handed her. She might easily 
have asked for more, putting it into savings, 
but she wanted to be honorable. She felt 
that thrift was not of much consequence 
uniess she could sell it to her husband. 

Finally, she submitted a straight busi- 
ness proposition. During the past twelve 
enti ~ had handed her, in odd sums 
for shopping, theaters and so forth, a total 
of about three hundred and fifty dollars. 

‘*Pay me twelve doilars a week regularly 
as pin money,” she said, “and I'll get 
along on that and also take care of your 
life-insurance premiums.”’ This offer was 
accepted, and as the insurance came to less 
than fifty dellars quarterly, she had a still 
wider margin for saving. During the fol- 
lowing year it was possible to set aside 
above two hundred dollars. Then she made 
another a ewe Her husband had been 
paying milliners’ and dressmakers’ bills, 
amounting to a couple of hundred dollars 
yearly. She agreed to buy all her own 
clothes if he would add five dollars a week 
more to her regular allowance, which was 
accepted. A year later she induced him to 
take out more life insurance and increase 
her weekly stipend to twenty dollars, she 
paying the premiums. 

At the end of four years of married life 
she had a thousand dollars in the bank. 
For more than a year past they had been 
living in the same place, the husband 
having stayed with one company that long, 
something unusual with him. So the wife 
made him another offer, this time to become 
their landlord, moving out of their flat 
and into a house which could be bought 
at an attractive price because the owner 

wanted to dispose of it quickly. This 
prope rty was worth six thousand dollars, 
yut was offered for four thousand five 
hundred dollars. The husband made no 
objection, though warning ‘‘the capitalist 
of the family,’’ as he called her, that they 
might move again on short notice, neces- 
sitating a quick sale at a loss. The wife 
agreed to take this risk and the deal was 
made, she buying the house in her own 
name, paying one thousand dollars cash 


and carrying the remaining thirty-five hun- 


dred dollars on mortgage at six per cent. 
Her husband paid her fifty dollars a month 
rent, and after interest and taxes had been 
paid, by adding her other savings to the in- 
stallments, she hoped to clear off the debt 
in seven years at the most — perhaps in five. 

Eighteen months later the husband had 
an offer of a thousand dollars a year more 
salary in another city. The company mak- 
ing it, however, was not so solid as the one 
for which he had worked for the past three 
years, and when he spoke of the matter 
his wife asked for a day to think it over, 
and then took a stand. 

a hy do you want to change?” she 
asked. ‘‘ This isn’t as good a connection, 
and it couldn’t be more congenial than 
your present one.” 

“IT need the money,” was his reply. 
‘We're getting along in ite, and I must ge t 
some results for my experience in business.’ 

‘‘But I’ve got a stake here,” said the 
wife. ‘‘We'’ve each managed part of our 
income. I've saved a house, and you've 
got only the prospect of additional salary. 
Is it fair to ask me to sacrifice my Te al 
property for your potential earnings?’ 

The husband admitted that it wasn’t. 
His wife had visited his employer, and at 
the latter's suggestion the salesman stayed 
where he was and took an increase in sal- 
ary of a thousand dollars a year for five 
years, to be paid in stock of the company. 

Not long ago the five-year period ended. 
The salesman is now sales- -manager at a 
much better salary, and has an interest 
in the business large enough to keep him 
where he is indefinitely. Through his wife’s 
savings the rolling stone is anchored. And 
his wife is now buying another house. 


The city editor of a newspaper was 
saving nothing out of his salary of fifty 
dollars a week, apart from one hundred dol- 
lars a year put into life insurance. By 
taking time to get himself on a percent- 
age basis, however, he has reache da point 
where he now saves nearly half his salary. 

The first three months he took ten per 
cent out of the weekly pay envelope, de- 
positing it in a savings-bank and retrench- 
ing on personal expenses to make good the 
shrinkage in ready money. That went well 
enough, so he increased it to fifteen per 
cent for six months, and finally, during the 
last quarter of his first year, was able to 
set aside a straight twenty per cent, or 
ten dollars a week. But out of this he had 
to meet his life-insurance premium, which 
left two hundred and sixty dollars actual 
cash on hand from the savings of the year. 
During the following six months he con- 
tinued to set aside twenty per cent, and 
when there was five hundred dollars cash 
in the bank stopped paying rent and 
bought a house on the installment plan. 
Rent had been thirty-five dollars a month. 
His house carried a three thousand five 
hundred dollar mortgage, at six per cent, 
so that the interest cost seventeen dollars 
and fifty cents a month. However, it 
diminished as fast as he paid off principal. 
So he made it a point to pay fifty dollars a 
month, figuring that as he was now his own 
landlord he could afford to raise his own 
rent. This gave a net saving of nearly 
twenty per cent of his salary in itself, for 
what he had formerly paid as rent was 
now going into property of his own. His 
cash percentage was also taken out of the 
salary envelope, as before, though for some 
months after purchasing his house it was 
necessary to drop back to five per cent. 
Eventually it came back to twenty per 
cent. Later, to take care of life-insurance 
pee he started a small syndicate 
or marketing articles written outside the 
office, turning its whole revenue into pre- 
miums. Thus, from haphazard savings that 
were not savings, he managed, in two years, 
through attention to percentages, to hang 
on to nearly half of his salary. 


Little Business Ventures 


In a middle-western city two banks were 
consolidated, bringing about greater sta- 
bility, as well as economies o Gneniien. 
But many of the men who worked for the 
bank which was absorbed were discharged. 
Upon one of them the blow fell with un- 
usual foree--a clerk of thirty, who had 
worked in the bank since leaving high 
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A Morning Treat 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, when served alone, seems as good as } 
anything can be. 
But try serving Puffed Wheat in a dish of sliced bananas. Note how 
the flavors blend. 
Crisp the wheat before serving, so you get all the nut-like taste. j 
Then judge if any breakfast dish was ever more inviting. 
° 
Whole Grains 
Made Wholly Digestible 
Whole wheat and whole rice—the world’s premier foods—are pre- 
pared in numerous ways 
But never before were they made so digestible as they are in this 
process— Prof. Anderson’s process— where the results are accomplished 
by internal explosion. 
Here the starch granules are literally blasted to pieces, so the digestive 
juices act instantly. In any other process—cooking, baking or toasting 
—only part of the granules are broken. 
That's why Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice seem so hearty. That's why 
they’re so wholesome. You are getting the whole of their food value. 
Puffed Wheat, 10c 5... in 
e Extreme West { 
Puffed Rice, 15c 
These are the foods shot from guns. The whole wheat or rice 
kernels are put into great guns made of bronze and steel, and sealed ' 
Then the guns are revolved for 60 minutes in a heat of 550 degrees \ 
die , ; } , ‘ 
rhe heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and develops J 
enormous pressure. Suddenly the guns are unsealed—the steam rot 
explodes—and every starch granule is blasted into a myriad particles y 
. . ' 
The grains are thus expanded to eight times natural siz fi 
Yet the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. The Ya ! 
gigantic grains are made porous and crisp and digestible a 
aE g ° 
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Lest You Forget f A 


enticing ra Reminder 
F ca 


Don’t put off trying these curious, 
foods. For breakfasts, luncheons and suppers 4” _ 
they are best and best for you Order a ” to include 
package of each to-day, Cut out this coupon, r 


so you won't forget. = J Puffed Wheat } 
Made Only by the a an d Pu fhed Rice 


Quaker Oats Company 2 = inmy grocery order today. 
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HE Agent gives charac- 
ter to the Firm, whether 


as a fop or a boor or a gentle- 
man. So does the Stationery. 


la 
Garpsie 


Bond 


neither overdoes it nor under- 
does it; is neither gaudy nor 
plain; has the fineness of 
substantiality. 

Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE 


BOND Book of Specimens. It contains 
gestive specimens of letterheads and other 


sug 


business forms, printed, lithographed and et 
graved on the white and fourteen colors of OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND. Write for it on your 


present letterhead 


Hampshire 
Paper 
Company 
“econ Re 
South 
Hadley Falls, 


Massachusetts 














You Can 
Have a YS 
Healthful x 
Summer So 
Atmosphere 


all winter long in every room, no matter how 
the wind blows—no matter what the weather. 
Pure, fresh, uniform summer heat under pet 

fect control and equal to any emergency. 


Richardson Boilers 
For Steam or Hot Water 


have seven times more surface exposed to the 

heat than any other boiler. This means more 

heat, economy of fuel, and water raised to a 

high temperature in the shortest possible time 
/t vou would know why Richardson Boilers 


35 sinces move heal at lees fual expense then ans 
ther, write for our latest book—“ Truth About 
ting.” We send it free 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


Manufacturers of Heating Apparatus 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 








Don’t Throw it Away 







Does Your Granite Dish 
or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 





be 


x 
sr tan ] on im c 
™ Send for package, 1 Complete packag 
S assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted 





Collette Mfg. Co., Box 119, Amsterdam, N.Y. 

















school, and knew little outside of bank 
ledgers. On his salary of sixteen dollars a 
week he kept a family. 

Breaking the bad news to this clerk was 
an unwelcome task to the cashier. For a 
year afterward the latter heard nothing 
of him. Then, one Saturday afternoor 
hurrying through an outlying residence 
section, he met the ex-clerk, dressed rough!) 
in sweater, blue overalls and cap, carrying 
pail swab and squilgee 

‘Hello, Harry! What are you doing 
now ?”’ asked the cashier. 

‘**In business for myself,’’ was the reply 
“I’m making more than double my old 
salary as a window-washer in this end oj 
town.” 

The part of town where he lived was 
populated by well-to-do people Merchants 
along its chief business street had large 
windows that they kept very clean. Their 
clerks disliked the work of washing win- 
dows, however, and it was inconvenient to 
do it during the business day. The bank 
clerk soon made arrangements to wash 
windows a stated number of times weekly 
in several stores, either in the morning or 
at night, and in other cases when windows 
were emptied for change of display. Soon 
he was earning an income equal to his old 
salary and working hardly half-time 

When the cashier first met him this ex- 
clerk was earning between thirty and forty 
dollars a week, with practically no running 
expenses. By washing the marble floors of 
two large drugstores, one each night after 
closing and the other every morning, he 
made half his old salary at the bank. His 
family lived in greater comfort, he saved 
money and later on began to enlarge the 
business. First one man was employed as 
a helper, then another. Inside of two years 
he had several men, and gave all his own 
time to supervision and to securing con- 
tracts. The business is now on a basis that 
enables him to save far more than he could 
ever have earned as a bank clerk. 


The Progressive Prescription Man 


A prescription man had worked at the 
same drugstore for several years. When 
his third baby was born he went to the 
proprietor and declared that it was neces- 
sary to have more income 

‘I’m willing to work harder, but I've 
got to have better wages to meet expenses.”’ 

The boss took a day to think the matter 
over, and then replied: 

“Your job carries all the salary I can 
afford to pay for that kind of work. There 
isn't any chance for you to work harder for 
me behind the prescription counter and be 
worth more money. But. of course, I want 
you to be satisfied. So I'll show you how 
to make more money by working a little 
for yourself.”’ 

This druggist was enterprising and had 
built up a good trade in side-lines — prep- 
arations of his own compounding, sold in 
other stores. He had, at one time, tested 
the formula for a toilet preparation, found 
it satisfactory, and then set it aside for 
lack of time to develop it. This formula 
was given to the prescription man, and the 
boss drew up a scheme for marketing it 
Under his direction the clerk took a small 
office near the store, adopted a company 
name, compounded a quantity of the stuff, 
bottled it and began selling it over the 
country through women selling agents, who 
worked on commission, and were secured 
by advertising, according to the employer's 
scheme. 

During the first year this prescription 
man worked nights, Sundays and holidays 
in that little office, spending there pretty 
nearly every hour when he was not behind 
the counter or asleep. During the first 
six months the business just about paid 
back what was put into it. But presently 
profits began to come in, and by the end of 
the year the outlook for the future was so 
good that the clerk felt tempted to give up 
his job. He told the boss this frankly, and 
the latter was frank with him 

“You can quit if you want to. I don’t 
even ask you to remember that I furnished 
the scheme and the experience. But if you 
stay I'll show you how to make a good 
deal more out of that little business than 
you can ever make by the plan you're fol- 
owing.’ 

The druggist thereupon bought a half 
interest in the clerk's outside enterprise, 
furnishing capital with which to extend it 
He drew up a plan for placing the prepara- 
tion with the new sok and retail trade 
widely extending its possibilities, and it is 
| now becoming highly profitable. 
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We have over a 
million gallons of 
Welch’s Grape Juice 
for 1910—more than 
the combined out- 
put of all competi- 
tors. Every gallon is 
pure grape juice— 
no water, no preserv- 
atives, no additions 
of any kind. 


We have perfected a 
method of transfer- 
ring the juice from 
the clusters to the 
bottles which retains 
all of the rich favor 
and food properties 
found in the grow- 
ing grapes. Clarified 
grape juice is secured 
at the expense of 
food value. 


Insist on Welch’s be- 
cause it is pure and 
healthful. Avoid 
grape juice that has 
been heavily sweet- 
ened. This 18 often 
done to disguise poor 
fruit. If Welch’s is 
not sweet enough, 
add sugar; if too rich, 


—_ add watcr. 





Booklet of 40 de 
Juice free 


Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N.Y. Geta 4 
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Sense and Nonsense Mirroscope 


PROJECTOR 





The Call of the Field A Ballade of Lamb’s Wool u 
ACK tothe farm where the brownstone The Lamb to some ‘‘sure thing’’ was tipped, Fun for the whole family— 
mansion’s rearing; back to the farm And wise and full of knowing airs spring, summer, fall and winter 
where they stillafford fresh eggs; back With sprightly confidence he tripped | 
tothe farm where the rooster, chanticleering, Right gayly down into the lairs. No better all-the-year-’round in- 
knows well the wealth in his pair of yellow ’Tis said by, those who set the snares vestment can be made. The 
legs; back where the cow, in the distance ind true it is, and wonderful! endless variety in its forms of enter- 
softly lowing, brings up fresh milk that ** Jo matter how the last one jares, tainment for young and old is 
is rising every day; back where the steak Trust to the Lamb to bring the wool!”’ | astonishing. 
grows that keeps on going, going higher The delightful evening you spent 
and higher and melts away our pay; back Into the game he blithely dipped ; with the Mirroscope at your friend’s 
where the hens lay at sixty cents a dozen, He bought or sold some paltry shares, house is only a taste of the pleasure 
charging for overtime and Sundays when Till lo! his foolish wool was stripped you will have in owning one. 
they do; back to the land of the dear old (way, while he was unawares. 



































Country Cousin—now is the time that he The shears were such sharp, dextrous pairs, 
has the edge on you. He never felt them pinch or pull. 
When he has grown some further hairs 
if ACK to the farm where the money’s all Trust to the Lamb to bring the wool. 
congested; back where the pork grows 
at twenty cents a pound; back where the He thinks his combination slipped; 
¢: S Nation's cash is all invested; back where He lost his charm, missaid his prayers. 
oncrete teps a dollar goes but half way ’round; back The cold wind tells him he is nipped ; 
. where the joys are that poets cannot utter; But how, he neither heeds nor cares. 
Like These vack where the corn shucks fifty cents an He saw what went down was the Bear's, 
ear; back where they charge you forty cents That what went up was jor the Bull; 
. , ae . i aeenl ' for butter; back where there’s wealth at In spite of this he ne'er despairs 
7m 7 me le, for any purpose, a hundred plunks a steer; back where the Trust to the Lamb to bring the wool What the Mirroscope Is 
can be made under your own supervi- pies are of ripe and yellow pumpkin, retail- L’ENVOI The Mirroscope is an easily operated ma- 
sion, by following directions given in our !5g Now at some fifty cents a wedge; back has ee ene rere ge arene oe 
‘ to the home of the dear old Country Bump- What makes the Lamb so fond of Pears? ecuia stiote tana: Phe oles tee ade 
FREE BOOK kin--I guess we know who's the fe flow with What makes the Lamb so love the Bull? =) Bigs: wl das tern views; but mate id of 
the edge Because they both, despite all scares, rast Metals bkceecotaraeen Mamoate 
“a Concrete Construction about a Trust to the Lamb to bring the wool. ne n a zine, ne . spape ", fashion jour 
h H d h F; ” CK to the farm where the turkeys —Thomas Lomax Hunter. roctcs goa iS tet lasner tha pores 
the Home and on the Farm strut and hobble, listed up strong at by seven inches. 
fullt y cents ; ) : back where ey one . : ™ i Everything is shown in its own colors, 
It tells how to mix the concrete, make the behead “ome oo rp gens rid The Case of Miss Flora McFlutter ne a * eee “de aalegyne: horageocee0 
forms—everything you needto know, not | back where the bank bills litter up the Miss Flora M ‘Flutter, a personage young, cr Degg oo agp a epenber “— 5 : 
only for making steps, but also fence posts, ground; oer Mel pon peagened opens Though lowly of stature was quite highly a ——< 
vide the throttle, puts on more steam and strung 3 Mirrosc Styl 
curbs, walks, and other home improve- crowds you in the ditch; back where the ‘4 sensitive child,” sighed her anxious ELECTRIC GAS usd ACETY LENE 
ments. Italsoexplains why you shoulduse ¢Te#™M grows at forty cents a bottle; back Viamma: including generator, for city, town, farm 
: where the sqi labs hate h, but only for the ‘* 4 genius,”’ confided her awe-struck Papa. and Camp, Specity tluminant required. 
rich; back where the ducks in their arro- 79 please her jin palate, bread, syrup and Six Sizes in Each Style 


gance are quacking, knowing their price " butter $3, $5, $7.50, $10, 815 and $20. 75 percent 
+} . - ° — = ° ° . > = - ot our sales are in the size, 
tags keep them safe from harm; vac k Were given the nervous Miss Flora McFlutter. Sold b 
where the farmhands all are busy stacking , RE o> 
} } sos si : oto s ly : 1ardware dealers oO 
bank checks and greenbacks—back to the Qu walking, she had such a sensitive air, de pt Of ary na is, des k. and toy — 


PORTLAND farm! lo ruffle her ringlets no x phyr would dare; ant pt no If you can’t find 


town, we will ship 


: : ve? : So close to the brim her big tear-drops she See aice dar” ae =f. cmaiek eieenl. tn 
Cc EM E} {T JACK to the farm there is riches in the wore, Canada add $1.00, duty and exp. prepaid. 
J flour, wealth in the beef, and money No i ; tor f he’ r Bookiet, "wri 





doggie ” ight chase her jor year sie d ) Suggestions,” writ- 














in the whey; back where the mutton’s slop o’er ope enthusiasts, sent 
srefere . . her br — t +s m8 } » hack en : - Batic giving the name of 
in preference to other brands a mos rising every hour; back where they meas- ind people to pass her stepped ojf in the contains complete 
, , om f i / 
important thing to know. Other books Ure Money up like hay; back where the gutter, OS GF On mye 
bees get overtime for working; back where — So fragile w :F Flatt . 
: J : f ig. é t ‘ ragile was nervous Miss Flora McF lutter 
in the Atlas Cement Library are: the sheep grow golden flecce for wool; ‘ The Buckeye Stereopticon Co. 
5500 : ; ; 
. H : \ I Large Houses $1.00 back where the lard sells at seven plunks When school-age approached, oh, the problem Carnegie Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
“tae | \ San i Senc He sae 100 «4 firkin; back where the old sock’s stuffed it set! ; 
Concrete in Highway Construction . . . 1.00 and running full; back * here good fortune’s Flo surely would pe rish oj worry and fret - 


Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction never false nor fickle; back to the land of ‘So unsympathetic with those finely ne rved 











: : the strong highw: ay man’s arm: back to the Are presen t-dlay teachers,’ her mother STYLE FIT 
Concrete in Railroad Construction iam and the silver-plated *kle: bacl 
am al ver-plated pickle; back observed : ECONOMY “OMEN 
Concrete Cottages ° where our money g¢ back the fs ' i ae - . . COMFORT 
Scieeete Gin a a where our money goes — bac s ; arm Oo world’ s careless hecl’’ her jond jather 
Concrete Garages = - fou did mutte 
lH oe's ne 4 for the nervous M iss Flora nt All-Round Collar 
Atlas Portland Cement is the Standard Enough MeFlutter. = 
American Brand It is pure, of abso- Oh, what is enough for one, my love, Her parents at length to a Specialist went, L I | H O a I N 
. for F t ] nade fr Is always enough for two ° ea nae ay pee lat ‘ 
lute unitiorm qual) V and ls made from 4 : 1th gn | ; : : Concerning VU c Flora 8 rare tem pe rament WA . E R Pp RO oO F E D 
renuine Cement roc} It contains no ihe stars and the noonday sun, my love, The great man looked wise as they stated the 
genuine ement rock ontain Will satisfy me and you cage LINEN COLLARS 
furnace slag. It is the brand used by the One root ia ¢ nough fo cover us twain, And lines of profundity furrowed his face. PE RS fresl ; 
“ _ poe Litth aby F be t : ‘ “ ure eady tk wear res id 
Government for the Panama Canal - umbven jor the hays of rain, \ book he consulted, then gravely did utter anit, ah etree, Sal t 
One title love “Ong with : sojt rejrain, These views on the nervous Miss Flora gs Pongo 7 - PTLD 
Will certoinly nicely deo VcFlutt for all men and ali occasions, 
i 4 uller 1 
THE ATLAS By CEMENT co hard work, rough sport or 
. . , P . " gi ba , laint lress ave 
Dept. 62, 30 Broad St., New York Oh, what is enough jor one, my love, ** Your daughter's condition, which leads you i wn fi i h pm : oe yeaa 
Is always enough jor two. fo seek whie wie use ‘ seh ne “de ed 
There's heat enough in a ton, my love, Some special advice, is by no means unique ; “ = sn ps =. 5 Seu 
; ° clo Je 4 1, z ‘ > 
For any Jond lovers true. For here in my records of treatment I find ar a x 4 wy, ge =" 
» . . » an mney, ) Yr 
One cozy parler will serve us well. She makes just my millionth case of the kind.’ ft Vou : oo “ - 
sah . ’ ay Oo 2 Zz ni 
One dining-room, with one dinner-be U, ‘The m-m-millionth!”’ with tongue-tied as- dy ethno i oye get them in 
And one litle cook and a hired *‘ gel,” tonishment stutter any style and size, 


Will carry us nicely through. The parents of nervous Miss Flora McF lutter. COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. 


Avoid imitations and substitutes. 

















Oh, what is enough for one, my love, *'Tis Pamperus Pettum. The cure must If not at your dealer's, send, giving 
Is always ‘ nough jor two. he gin shyles, Size, hou many, with remit- 
And when the old day is done, my love, By Smackimus daily applied to the skin. tance, and we will mail, postpaid. 
I'll prove it with joy to you. This failing to start a rea tion, we try THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
I ll show you how one dear little chair An agent more active, a nd Spanko apply. 7 Waverly Place How York 
Holds plenty of room, and some to spare, Do this, she will grow to a bouncing five- 





At twilight time for a loving pair footer, 
Who know how to bill and coo. Instead oj the nervous Miss Flora McFlutter.”” Safety Razor Blades I1¢ 
Frederick Moxon. Made Sharper Than New & 2: 


Yes, what is enough for one, my love, Dull razor blades resharpened by 








Is always enough for two. Modern Mother Goose re geri «gay erage A 
~ a a i " "4 miy way’), re dozen. 80,00 
In troubled time or in fun, my love, facia nat tdne : repeating customers. Send address 
One portion will always do . OY . ar Conventert maling SIapper. 
foe . ‘ KEENEDGE co., 608 K 
One dear little home with one front door, Little Pinchot, come blow your horn, Building, -éateag 
One sweet little sea by the moonlit shore Oj timber and water you'll surely be shorn 









‘ . ’ , . . . Oc. 50 Cuban Rev., 1 Albu 
One heart, one soul, one mother-in-law, Blow loud and deep Det 3 cation, tas 3 Hemegen 
Is ample for me and you! On plain and steep 1 set 2 Salvador, 1 perforation yauue 
‘ : rge lis'stree. We ash for old 


Carlyle Smith Lest Richard Achilles go fast asleep! tamps. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
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VAT T a vas <n 
Vive sit ae f ox RY 
\Vhnatis BEAVER BOARD? <2.:: 

Braver Boarp is a permanent wall-board that takes the place of lath, BEAVER 

plaster and wall-paper for the walls and ceilings of new or remodeled buildings BOARD 


of Colonial, Mission, modern, or any other type whatsoever. It has been in 





successful use for years. 
Braver Boarp is made entirely of selected woods reduced to fibrous form BEAVER Co 
and pressed into panels of uniform thickness, with pebbled mat surface. 











A pees ; 
} Beaver Boarp does not crack; it improves with age; it deadens sound; 
é It resists passage of heat and cold; it is very slow-burning; it stands shock, 
strains or vibrations that bring plaster walls and ceilings down in ruins. 
\ - = 
N\A AEs 7 
; . ee See 7 
‘ — 
; | 
> 
i 
be « ; 
THESE THREE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW HOW EASILY BEAVER BOARD IS PUT UP HOW ARTISTIC THE RESULI 
P ; > fi : ‘M }, , mi y Be “ 
BEAVER BOARD Allows Great BEAVER BOARD Builds a New Room BEAVER BOARD and the United 
Beauty of Design Inside the Old One States Government 
Paneled walls and beamed ceiling illow mor irtisti VW BEAVEI | > Wa | he j 
} ind effective designing than any other t it 
BEAVER BOARD panel ith their wide r narrow 
decorative strips of wood | pebbled surface, admit \ im ‘ i cellat ‘ The D \\ l 
ol infinite variety { treatment \ i la I 1 ! ( 
They turnish an ideal surlace for st ng, t ig OF \ ‘ tut | 
i hand-painting in beautitul « 
How BEAVER Boarp Is Put Up Sect cish olin ined he rhe W 
BEAVER Boarp is made in panels and nailed dire ba zi ' ‘ 
t tudding (wall and ceiling be tf newt I t : i . 
put over an old wall without removing lath and plast« Household Articles of BEAVER BOARD 
» \ carpenter can saw it fit and | It i on ge 
ice chauiliet ak ances BEAVER BOARD for New Buildings Besich 
Boat 
B 
Cost of BEAVER BOARD 
BEAVEE BOARD 1 old rvwhere | ira i 
lumber, paint, wall-paper and builde ipply dealer \ ‘ ER DOAI ‘ al . 
and decorators. It « less than lumber or lath and house r—a cook Write Today for BEAVER BOARD Booklets 
plaster rhe panels are turnished in various es 1 lr} 
meet all requirement For your protection ever el rmi i ilway | 
1 tamped n the back with the BEAVER Boal » trace 
adie ee ee BEAVER BOARD in Commercial Buildings | 
: 
\ kk 
| n 
A 
’ 
i 
i 
The BEAVER COMPANY 
of BUFFALO 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WAREHOUSI 
100 BEAVER ROAD, BUFFALO, N. Y 
Mills and Factory Canadian Factory 
Beaver Falls, N. Y Ottawa, Ontario 7 
i a 
{ ist LER 
BDOARD 
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| at a and f way 4-4 | —" 
ddities and Novelties {ta 
Seeing From New York to Chicago be boiled a depth of 10,000 feet, or less ~ Ci 


a . "| 
than two miles. Clearly the earth is a 


“NOON after the telephone established furnace of inexhaustible heat, a natural ™ \ ~ Aa 
Si elf in our daily life inventors began hearth upon which thousands of steam > , 
to wonder whether it would not be pos- boilers could be placed. Technical details 
sible to devise a way of seeing the man to of construction Flammarion leaves to en- ; 
whom you are telephoning. Although such  gineers, contenting himself with the suge 
aninvention is aboutas commercially useful gestion that the earth’s internal heat could 
at the present time as a device which would be led upward by small shafts and con- 
enable a man in Boston to shake hands duits subsidiary to the single main shaft | } 
electrically with his friend in Washington, mentioned. Naturally, the execution of 
more than one serious attempt at “tele- such a plan would necessitate the inven- 
vision,” as it is cailed, has been mad tion of new conveying and excavating ap- 
All of these attempts are based on the paratus, designed on a scale which mabe 
practical utilization of a remarkable prop- completely dwarf similar apparatus now 
erty possessed by the metal selenium. Like employed for tunneling or canal digging. 
other metals, selenium is a conductor of An incidental result of such a colossal 
electricity; but, unlike other metals, its undertaking would be the accumulation of 
conductivity varies with the amount of more definite knowledge of the earth's 
light by which it happens to be illuminated. interior. Flammarion in imagination has 
Every television apparatus so far devised _ filled museums with fossils unearthed dur- 
includes in its construction one or more ing this tunneling of a planet, discovered 
selenium cell undreamed-of mines of gold, iron, silver, 
The latest inventor in this undeniably platinum and the inevitable radium which 
interesting, though commercially unprom- nowadays figures in newspaper science, 
ising, field isa well-known Germanelectrical and definitely decided whether or not the 
engineer, Ernest Ruhmer. If someone will earth is solid, cellular, or a thin crust 
immediately give him one million dollars he floating upon an ocean of molten rock. 
promises to produce an electrical eye that 















































































will see in Berlin what is going on in Paris, Raising Sunken Treasure bby Machine / 
and to install his invention at the Brussels ! 
exhibition next year. Like his predeces- N OCTOBER 9, 1799, the English war- 
sors, he employs selenium. Realizing that ship, Lutine, sank off the island of 
wlenium is sluggish in its response to Terschelling, at the entrance to the | | 
illumination and that a single cell cannot Quidersee, with about one million pounds 
be expected to transmit the whole figure of — sterling in money and bullion. Lloyds had 
a man, he employs hundreds of cells. The insured the Lutineand hercargo for £1,060,- 
light from your collar falls of perhaps half 000, and naturally Lloyds was loath to see 
a dozen cells, and the image of your eye on her lie at the bottom of the sea. Nothing ’ 
perhaps three or four. Thus you are elec- could be done toward raising this sunken YOU CAN T 
trically subdivided into fragments and thus treasure because England happened to be 
you pulsate over a wire from New York warring at the time with both France and WRINKLE 
to Chicago, At Chicago you are recon- Holland. At the instigation of France, the : : 
tructed by a corresponding group of Netherlands laid claim to the Lutine and a Si 
selenium cells and made to appear to the — her cargo as a prize of war and proceeded 
expectant eye of the man to whom you are to recover the treasure as best she could. 
talking. Although you are an impalpable The Dutch divers were not very successful, 
electrical ghost, a mere electrical presence, chiefly because it was all but impossible to ? 
you smile and nod in Chicago in a very life- cope with the shifting sands that inundated "a ° 
like way, just as you do in New York he ill-fated vessel. In 1823 Holland ceded “ 
It must not be supposed that Ruhmer 1e sunken ship to England, and the SS CJ] QW JTih« : 
has accomplished as much as this. He has English Government in turn restored her y 1 
thus far succeeded in transmitting for a to Lloyds. Since that time the famous ” e 
short distance the image on a checkered underwriters have made five attempts to { . 
screen. Although that isa farcry fromthe bring the Lutine’s gold to the surface. All > 1e:8S 
H. G. Wells’ future of television, it is,never- told, one hundred and ninety-eight metal 
theless, a notable step in advance bars and some twelve thousand coins, 


aggregating about £100,000, have been . ° 7 ail . 
Tapping the Earth’s Internal Fires painfully recovered by divers I EF the ordina ry necktie twice and 


Digging in the sand which had drifted 


THE imagir — Camill Flammarion into the I itine’s hull has proved so expen- it’s full of wrinkles, out of shape, 









JS has come for ith an idea that would ive an undertaking that Lloyds decided to 

do credit to the practical brain ofa Yankee carry on the work by mechanical means. ° 

inventor. Why not utilize the internal An American engineer, Simon Lake, was shows SIONS of wear. 

heat of the earth for power, asksthe daring engaged to devise a_ treasure-digging = ‘ 





Flammarion Why burn coal under a machine for the purpose. His invention rane : P ; ‘ ' 
boiler when the earth itself isan enormous consists of a kind of a tube which swings Tie the Suskana Bengaline Necktie time after 
furnace, whose intense fires could turn all from a steamer’s hull and which carries 
our factory wheels, light our houses and at its outer end a diving-bell. The tube 
lo our work ? and the diving-bell are sunk by we an a a oa : , 
The ” th Pay a e diving-bell are sunk by water, and will retain its freshness and newness. 

The constitution of the earth’s interior raised by pumping out the water, and also 
is by no means known. In all likelihood by means of a special hoisting and lowering 


it is not the flaming inferno which old books mechanism. Divers can step out of this ~ at your haberdasher’s. Ask him to 
yictured. Whatever may be its condition, bell and return again without causing an 50 ° 
« 


we t . 
1owever, the heat is undeniably there inrush of water, simply because the bell CC Nn S show you the tie made of the rich, 
Can Flammarion’s idea be realized is charged with air at such high pressure a aaa in eye ware —— ' 
Stupe ndous as the technical obstacles un- that the water is always eal away. durable Sl SKANA BENGALIN E SI | a 
doubtedly are, the sche is not an utter The divers are not supposed to perform 


me ‘ 
engineering impossibility. It would unde- any labor beyond exploring the hold of 


time —it will not wrinkle, will not lose its shape, 








All the latest and most fashionable shades— 









niably cost money, much money he the Lutine. Centrifugal pumps will suck 

s;chadelb cl bor Y NY ony a compara- up the sanc¢ ‘ the ave f for F OuSs . ‘ 4 

a ee © (lp Sie ae os the ne a ey Sees all the standard shapes. Made only by the best 

tively small hole whose bottom lie 730 tons in twenty-four hours, so that, in a ag , i 
feet below the surface of the earth, was short time, the treasure will probably be neckwear manufacturers. | 
sunk at a cost of about $40 a yard, and is uncovered, and Lloyds will have no reason 

quite useless for practical purpose No to regret it the Lutine was insured to GUARANTEED MADE OF 
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less than $20,000 was spent on the narrow _ the last be laying-pin on her deck. OtherSuskana Silk Ties aslow ‘ 


Paruschowitz boring in Upper Silesia, Remarkable val- SUSKANA BENGALINE y 


aa 
which reaches a depth of 6571 feet, th ee = as 2) cents. 

— : oa Pc P ms te ! i. - nin - Vaccinating the Soil s ONE OF 
greatest thus far obtained. Flammarion ues. Look for Suskana Label. é; 

































dreams of a gigantic excavation, three- IR WILLIAM CROOKES once made 

quarters of a mile in diameter, a hu S‘ e dismal prophecy that fairly early SK) 

mouth dug with the aid of giant in this twentieth century the farms of the SPECIAL e If you can’t find Suskana 

shovel In his mind’s eye sees the world wo be unable to grow enough mom. bengaline Ties in your 

excavated rock and dirt w supspirally wheat for the population which would then locality, send us your haberdasher’s name LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
out of the bows ls of the ei th on specially swarm over the face of the earth. He based and we will send you one Suskana Bengaline ; _ 
constructed railways. The finished boring his forecast on the circumstance that land Tie, postpaid for 50 cents. Mention Demand the tie with this label. 





avantees the genuine 





is to be lined with steel plates, so that the © still ur 
result will be a kind of subway penetrating enc » keep pace with the increase in 
fay down into the earth pop il n, and that there would be insuffi- 


Some idea of the earth’s internal heat cient fertilizer to rejuvenate the soils that SUS UEHANNA SILK MILLS | 
may be gained from the fact that at the had been bringing forth grain in the past. 


botton oO the ’aruschowitz boring a e r William gazed a e 4 
rae ong: ait adit pres Eau Sp Dept. N, 18 West 18th Street, New York City 


temperature of 154 des t smoked spectacles. We are 
year around. If the same rate of tempera- now growing more wheat than he predicted 


ture incr » be maintained water could the world would require when the lean 


ire Un ise 


vated would hardly vit ld crops tyle and lor Z 
style and color, Suskana Bengailine { 
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Yankee Screw Driver 


No. 35 Price, $1.35 


North Brothers Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia 
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The Overland—the car of simplicity—has become the sensation of motordom. 
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The Car That 





February 12,1910 


ture 


the Country 





In two years, 


without advertising—simply by each car selling others—the demand has grown until dealers’ con- 


tracts for 1910 call for 20,000 cars. 


Four factories with 4,000 employees turn out thirty carloads 


of Overlands daily to meet the unexampled demand. You should know the car which, in spite of 
fierce rivalry, has so quickly attained the highest place in the trade. 


A Bit of History 
It was but two years ago when John N. 
Willys took hold of the Overland car for the 
territory surrounding Elmira, N. Y. 
There then existed only a masterpiece of 


mechanism. <A car which embraced in one 
model all the best ideas which the automobile 
world had developed. A car SO simple, SO 


automatic, that the veriest novice, with five 
minutes’ instruction, could run the car a thou 
sand miles 

\ir. Willys—then an automobile dealer 
saw at once that this new car was bound to 
outse lI all others. No TIN il car ever seen in 
hi section stood any chance to compete 
with it. 

Novices bought it because of its matchless 
simplicity. Motorists chose it because it gave 
more than any other car for the money. Every 
one realized that here was the embodiment of 
all that men sought in a car. 

Phe Overland at once became the only car 
wanted the only car that Mr. Willys could 
sell. It was apparent that this was the cat 
of the future So Mr. Willys went to In 
dianapolis and acquired the whole Overland 
plant. 


The Magical Growth 


Mr. Willys at once sent sample Overlands 
into new territories, and back came the de- 
mand for more. One car would bring orders 





for scores 

Soon tents were erected as temporary fac 
tory additions. Then two other factories were 
purchased to help supply the demand. Dur 
ing the next fiscal year, ending last September, 
there were made and sent out 4,075 Overland 


il 





Overland Model 38—Price, $1,000 


25 h. p.—102-inch wheel base. With single rumble seat, $1,050 
~—double rumble seat, $1,075—complete Toy Tonneau, $1,100 


eS a eS 


Yet the demand was not half supplied. It 
was so overwhelming that dealers immediately 
placed advance contracts for 16,000 Over- 
lands to meet their demands this year. That 
was before the first 1910 model came out. 


Up to that time the demand was but sec- 
tional. Many who read this, probably, have 
never seen an Overland car. The car was 
not advertised. The demand grew up in just 
those sections where sample cars were sent. 
And that demand was so large and insistent 
that all other sections were completely neg- 
lected. 


The Pope-Toledo Plant 


Last summer Mr. Willys bought the great 
Pope Toledo plant, with all its materials and 
all its machinery. Thus he secured hundreds 
of capable workmen, trained in the making of 
a $4,250 car. 





This gave him four well-equipped factories. 
But even this Toledo plant—one of the largest 
ever built—soon proved insufficient. So, last 
October, an addition was built, larger than the 
original factory. 

Now, with 30 acres of floor space, 4,000 
workmen, the most modern machinery, and an 
output of 125 cars per day, we are meeting 
the calls for Overlands. Now we have agents 
everywhere—our distribution is national. 

That is why we are advertising. We want 
everyone now to know this remarkable car. 
This spring’s demand will far exceed our ca- 
pacity. But we are prepared to turn out, dur- 
ing the present year, $24,000,000 worth of 


The 


All prices in- 
clude Mag- 
neto and full 
lamp equip- 
ment 


-=,7 es 
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Overland cars. Buyers who act with reason- 
able promptness are pretty sure to be sup- 


plied. 
Where Overlands Go 


New York City this season takes 1,000 
Overlands. San Francisco, Boston, Washing 
ton, D. C., and Atlanta each take 500. Phila 
delphia takes 450. Thus the Overland has 
captured the city trade wherever the car is 
known. 

Texas this season takes 1,500 Overlands; 
Kansas, 1,000; Iowa, 1,000; Nebraska, 750. 
Thus the Overland has won the farming com 
munities, largely because of simplicity. 





In Dover, N. H.—one of the first towns 
where Overlands were sold—our agent this 
season takes 500 cars. 

In three towns in Kansas— Wichita, Great 
Bend and Salina—our agent in each takes 200 
Overlands. There the cars have been known 
but one year. 

Thus the whole Overland demand has been 
centered around certain sections where the car 
has been known. Now, with agents every- 
where, a thousand new sections will be calling 
in like way for Overland cars. 





Look over those figures again. Note how 
Overlands sell, even in small communities, 
where they are the newest cars on the market. 


The people who buy them are people like 
you. They seek what you seek. That which 
has won them will win you. It is only nec- 
essary to know the facts—to see the cars—to 
become an Overland enthusiast. 


On the next page we tell you some of the 
reasons why such a large majority of buyers 
prefer the Overland car. 





Overland Model 40—Price, $1,250 


40 h. p.—112-inch wheel base. Double rumble, in place of 


single rumble, $50 extra 
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The First Real Automobile 








Sold for $1,000 








Simplicity and Economy are the two main reasons why Overland cars have outsold all the 
rest. The usual complexities have all been eliminated. The car is almost trouble-proof. 


And the Overland gives more for the money than any other car in existence. 
tures which most buyers seek, as proved by our success. 


These are the fea- 
Men who desire them, and who know 


the facts, must choose the Overland. For no other car, on these points, can compete with it. 


Matchless Simplicity 





Three of the Overland models operate by 
pedal control. Push a pedal forward to go 
ahead, or backward to reverse. It is as nat 
ural as walking. Push another pedal forward 
to get on high speed. There is no chance for 
confusion. 

A 10-year-old child can master the car in 
ten minutes. A woman can handle it, in the 
densest traffic, as easily as she can an electric. 

The U.S. Government uses Overlands in 
the postal service, because any novice can run 
them and care for them. 

The lubrication system is entirely auto 
matic. The cooling system involves no com 
plex pump. Simply keep the car supplied with 
water, gasoline and oil. It will almost take 
care of itself. 

The designer has avoided all that usually 
troubles the amateur. One invention does 
away with 65 separate pieces, another with 47. 

Everything is so natural, so automatic, that 
anyone who can drive a horse can run an 
Overland. 


The Amazing Prices 
Now Cut 20% 


The original Overlands sold for $1,250. At 
that price the Overland showed such excep 
tional value that all this flood-like demand was 
developed. 

But this year’s Model 38 sells for $1,000. 
And it is a better car than the model which 
last year sold for $1,250. 

It has a 4-cylinder, 25 h. p. engine. A 
102-inch wheel base—a possible speed of 50 
miles an hour. Again and again, in exhibi- 
tions, it has carried four people up a 45 per 
cent grade, starting from standstill. 














Overland Model 41—Price, $1,400 


40 h. p.—112-inch wheel base. Either 5-passenger Touring or 


Close-Coupled body 





It has earned a pertect 
mile non-stop endurance run, finishing in bet 
te! shape than it started. 

It is made in a factory which for years was 
famous for a $4,250 cat It is made by the 
same workmen, under the same inspectior 


ore in a 10,000 
, 


and, so far as desirable in this lighter car 
is made of the same materials 

This is the first real car to be sold for 
$1,000. It is not under-sized, not under-pow 
ered, but a car with all the ippearance, all the 
capacity of cars costing twice as much. Never 
was an equal car sold anywhere near to this 
price of $1,000. Yet the price includes fiv 
lamps and magneto—tool equipment and gen 
erator—a car all ready to run. 


40 Horsepower for $1,250 


This vear the Overland gives a 40 h | 

Model No. 40—for $1,250. The wheel bas« 
is 112 inches. The price includes single rum 
ble seat, five lamps and magneto. The doubl 
rumble seat costs $50 extra 





Phis car equipped with a 5-passenger tout 
ing body, or with a clos coupled body, cost 
$1,400. 

Overland Model 42 price 
one all the power and speed, all the style and 
finish, that any man can want. It contains 
all the desirable features of the highest-priced 
cars that are made. 


How We Reduced the Cost 


The time has come when automobiles must 
be made and sold economically. 
taking the lead in this tendency. 

We have equipped our factories with ev 
piece of machinery which can lessen th 


The. 


S1.500 gives 


And we are 


All prices in- 
clude Mag- 
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ment 
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every part ol the car, cutti tl 
which others pay part | 

W< devote a whole fact 
ot cal Every machine 1 
workman Is h ed tl 

Wi ( luct 1 X] Line eve 
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to make up 
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wement S24.000 0000 w cal 
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splendid equipment, no one cat pe to 
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Write for These Books 
We issue two books—one a hands« 








ITV 


| picturing and stati Overland 
{ the other “‘The Wonderful Overland 
Story.” Both are free ad ey Vy mo r cart 
lover should have them Write today ul 
out this coupon so you won't forget 
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Overland Model 42—Price, $1,500 


Either Touring or Close-Coupled body 


F. A. Barker, Sales Manager, 


the top and gas tanks are extras 


The folding glass 


The Willys-Overland Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


front, 
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ing for Health 


Fresh Air Exercise for Everybody 


By William J. Cromie 


ALKING is one of the commonest 
acts of life and, consequently, is 
considered by many persons as un- 
important and almost de void of beneficial 
results. This is an erroneous supposition, 
as a brisk, vigorous walk in the open air is 
one of the best forms of physic al activity 
that can be indulged in. While walking is 
a common exercise, yet it is not unimpor- 


tant, as one can in a few hours reach the 
highest total of labor of which the body is 


To prove that it is not a trifling 
an infant while it is learning 
mode of locomotion. 
It has hundreds of falls before perfect 
equilibrium becomes established. After 
the infant has mastered the art of walking 
the will is scarcely used, and this rhythmic 
exercise becomes semi-automatic, due to 
the fact that each step or movement tends 
large ly to prepare for the next 

The reason that walk ing is such a health- 
giving exercise is because the work is dis- 
tributed over many muscles, and these are 
the strongest in the body. None of these 
muscles needs be taxed to its full capacity, 
but may merely be used in a slight or mod- 
erate effort It is the addition of these 
slight efforts which makes the whole force 
so great. The writer, together with nine 
students of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, recently walked from Philadelphia 
to New York City, a distance of one hun- 


capable 
act observe 
this most necessary 


dred and five miles, in three days. Each 
of these students testified to the fact that 
he felt better after the walk than before; 
that, instead of losing energy, he had in- 
creased vigor. This is very interesting 
from a physiologic and anatomic stand- 


point when one considers that, in order to 
walk thirty-three and a third miles, each 
lower limb must be moved about forty 
thousand times, or both of them eighty 
thousand. ‘The arms swinging at the sides 
would move about the same number, thus 
making one hundred and sixty thousand 
Multiply this sum by two hundred muscles 
which are brought into greater or 
action at every step, and we have a total of 
thirty- two millions 


Ss 





Ss 


A Cheap Cure for the Overworked 


Of course, some will say that, after a per- 
son had walked one hundred miles in three 
days, and performed thirty -two million 
muscular movements, he is ‘‘all in,” and will 
require a week’s rest to recuperate. This 
statement is fallacious, as Tecandieanene 
walkers keep at it month after month, 
and declare that they are benefited. Take 
for an illustration Ex iward P. Weston, the 
seventy-one-year-old youth, who averaged 
daily, during his recent trip from coast to 
coast, thirty-seven miles, and completed the 
trip in one hundred and five days. Carry- 
ing out the average of thirty-three and a 
third miles per day for one hundred days 


gives us the startling product of three bil- 
lion, two hundred million muscular move- 
ments. Mr. Weston does not seem to have 
lost vigor with his increasing years, for 
when he was twenty-eight and a half years 
of aye he walked from Portland Maine, 
to Chicago, Illinois, a distance of twelve 
hundred and thirty-four milk Forty 


or when he was sixty-eight and 
he repeated this per- 
former record by a 
t trip the longest distance 
in one day was eighty-two miles, while in 
the latter ninety-five and three-tenths 
miles were accomplished. On the second 
trip he had an average of over forty miles 
per day. No one can doubt, after observ- 
ing these figures, that great force is ex- 
pended in a walk of thirty or more miles 
The writer has found that the dest way 
to regain physical poise and efficiency after 
i strenuous winter's work is to take a five 
or six days’ hike among the hills, or 
through the country. ‘This tramping ex- 
pedition is not only more economical than 
the shore or mountain resort, but it also 
gives recreation, due to constantly 
changing scenes, If a business or profes- 
sional man is suffering from nerves and 
approaching the ragged edge he will find 
that a week's walking trip will tone up the 
vitiated blood by highly oxygenating it, 


years later 
: ie , ar i a , 
a half vears of age 
formance, breaking his 
day. On the fir 





one 


and cause it to flow through the body with 
inc reasedenergy. Horace Greeley said that 


‘a walk of*two or three hundred miles in a | 


calm, clear October is one of the cheap 
luxuries of life, as free to the poor as the 
rich.’ The writer heartily concurs with 
this statement; but, instead of limiting it 
to one month, would make it good for all 
twelve. 

During a walking trip it is not necessary 
to make a town or city in order to sleep in 
a hotel. Explain to a farmer your under- 
taking, and seek lodging with him. He 
can tell by your appearance and manners 
that you are not an ordinary wee. He 
will, at least, let you have part of a hay or 
straw stack for a bed, and such a bed! It 
must be slept upon to be appreciated. 
After a breakfast of ham and eggs, bread, 
butter, coffee and—pie, you feel no ill 
effects, whereas had you eaten the same 
food at home you would probably have 
visited the drugstore before noon, in order 
to find relief. 


Philadelphia Walking Clubs 


Group walking appeals to some, whereas 
rambling alone is apt to become irksome 
and monotonous. The association and en- 
thusiasm of others of the same mind prove 
an incentive to walking, and transform it 
from an act of labor to one of recreation. 
Join a walking club, or, if this is not feas- 


ible, form one. Two years ago a walking 
club was started among students of the 
University of Pennsylvania which now 


has over three hundred members enrolled. 
During the college term walks are taken 
on Saturdays to places of interest, and cul- 
minate in a long walk during the Easter 
holidays. Many colleges now have clubs 
of this nature, some of which give credits 
for walking in lieu of the physical training 
otherwise required of them. The Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Blind at Over- 
brook, Philadelphia, has a walking club for 
its sightless boys, who find pleasure in the 
changing scenery and beauties of Nature as 
they are revealed and explained to them 
by their seeing leader. During the recent 
street-car strike in Philadelphia walking 
clubs were formed, and many now prefer 
walking to riding. Make a hobby of walk- 
ing, and walk it good and hard. You may 


be looked upon as being afflicted with 
brain-storms; but what of it if you get 
results? One of Philadelphia’s most suc- 


cessful merchants was observed every 
morning by a street-car conductor hiking 
along at a fast pace many miles from home. 
Turning one morning to a young man stand- 
ing beside him the conductor remarked: 
“T wonder who that old fool-killer is I see 
hitting it up every morning!” ‘‘ Why,” 
exc claimed the youth, “that is Dad. You 

, he belongs to a walking club composed 
of one. Dad is all right, newertheless; just 
a bit queer on the subject of walking. He 
says your Philadelphia trolleys are too slow 
for him.” 

Some claim that the proper way to walk 


is by placing the ball of the foot on the 
ground first. A mile walk performed in 
this fashion will speedily convince one that 


it is decidedly unnatural. It makes one 
appear like a stump jumper, or as if he 
were practicing for a hurcdling race. It 


may be all right for a waiter in a hotel 
who desires to appear dignified, or for those 
who “‘tiptoe’’ when the baby is asleep, but 
never for a man who is desirous of walking 
twenty-five miles and whose object is to 
cover ground quickly. The absurdity of 
this mode of walking is exemplified in the 
extremely high French heels worn by some 
women. In “tiptoe’’ or “ ball-of-foot”’ 
walking the base upon which the body 
rests is small, and one’s foot is likely to 
turn and the ankle become sprained. Ex- 
tremely high heels are also responsible for 


sprains 
Another system of walking that has con- 
siderable merit is the bent-knee walk, 


where the whole sole of the foot is set down 


flat at the same moment, the feet being 
pointed straight forward, and not out- 
ward 


For many years, _ eriments in re- 
gard to this way of marching have been 
made on a very large scale by the French | 
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Army, and the result 
met hod Marey, t 
c lai ms that his appar 


force, less pressure, is used by the fo 


the bent-knee walk than 
nN 
Walk It is also clai 





Ve ry QuickKiy 
straight the body Is Yralsed more 
tw height that it is raised wh 
legs are bent While bent-knee w 
n 


lay be best still it will never be 


popular because, on level ground, it 
ridiculous. It may be 


ing, it is the best for hill climbing, ar 
rests one on a long tramp if one char 


from the straight-leg to bent-knee walkin 


The correct way to walk is to pla 


yn the ground first, and have t} 





turn slightly outward. The post 
the e . is important while walking 
chest should be thrown out strong 


abdomen drawn in, the chin 
toward the chest, the body erect ar 
ing slightly forward. A good way by 


to tell whether one carries the body 

oe a position or not is to stand with the 
ack against a ws ill, the head, should 

a ind heels touching it. Anotherme 


+ 


is to practice balancing a  moderatels 


he avy book on the head Place a soft c1 


ion on the head, as this gives the 


or 





‘ 
erect figures the It: 
carry heavy burdens upon the 
Practice any of these methods for 
and then lean slightly forward 

Never begin a long walk in new 


or Oxford ties Procure shoes with heavy 


soles and light, sof ft uppers, which 


trifle above the ankles Ina long walk i 





is not the heart and lun 
first, but the feet To toughen 


bathe them in a strong solution of 
water. If they are extremely tender : 
little powdered alum and vinegar. Heavy 
stockings should be worn, and two pair 


the shoes rub the heels In case of 


of muscles or tendons the best treatment 
is rest and hot applications. In tours 
ing several days put the feet in cold wate: 
and rub them well at nighttime. Stop in 
the middle of the afternoon and res 


feet a few minutes by removing th 


GRAN T—TH 


back A hand-organ was In operat 


near the curb. The General paused, 


ing the swart-faced operator. An amu 
curious interest was in his face. He 


whi pe red: 
a hat is he playing py? 
‘Annie Roone y 
‘That’s a street tune, isn’t it 
“Yes, one of the catchy air 
‘Might bea classic, so fi 
Santieed, I glanced y 
General He observed this and sn 
we started on 





‘No,’’ he added, ‘‘ I'm color-blind al 


music. ‘The success of a jest,’ you 
‘lies in the ear of him who hears it 
in the tongue of him who make 


think Shakspere must have anticipated 1 


hand-organ—and me 
In this last there was an exquisit 


ery. I laughed heartily and, after : 


moments, I saw vivid amusement 


General's face. It must have reacted upon 


him-—the great bard writing ahead 
hundred years to fit the modern 


atest soldier 
Fifth Avenue wall of Ce 

withir the toss of a biscuit 
General Grant lived. Sitting 
this wall, about day! 
morning soon after ¢ 





there were half a dozen newspaper 
who had ‘‘talked out”’ and, dangling their 
heels against the stones, were staring 


a dense fog that sudde nly had shut 


Stephen Bonsal was somewhere 
the wall, playing ga ik ne hand at watching, 


and we suspected that a re 






was surreptitiously lodg that n 

the basement of the Grant house 

trees dripped slowly The as phalt pave- 
hig ghts where the t 


ment hi - we 


‘ 
t 
lamps shone, bainkine red through the en 


shrouding fog 


‘Fifty million people practically are 


sitting here on the Park wail,’ 
Torrey, of the Tribune 
‘The gentleman's mind is wande 


growled Inglis, of the World 
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GQ} 
she 





as dirty as it should be. 

What « can she offer? Why does 
she clean house theroughly only once or 
Lwice year? 

Phe confusion—the misery—the worry 
it causes when done in the old-fashioned 
way—is her only excuse. 
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THE SATURDAY 


some of the purest wit of modern 
times was embodied in the proclamations 
issued by the club and posted always in 
the Official Telegritory—a dirty, dingy 
telegraph and messenger office that then 
was on Madison Avenue between Sixty- 
fifth and Sixty-sixth Streets. 


The Great Heart of the City 


Of all the thousands who had passed 
through Sixty-sixth Street after General 
Grant's April-day illness, none, practically, 
had seen him. Of the silent, sympathetic 
throngs that filled the street day and night 
in front of the sick man’s house only a hand- 
ful, comparatively, had seen the old soldier 
enter his carriage to drive or come forth for 
a brief stroll on the block. The city’s big 
heart had been held close to the sufferer, 
but its eyes had not beheld him since his 
near approach to death. And just here 
let this be said: The crowds before Grant’s 
home those days and nights seemed not to 
have come there to glut a morbid curiosity. 
I saw many men and women standing there 
quietly for hours—the same men and 
women. They could see nothing save the 
brownstone house front, a caller, a doctor 
coming or going. Pitying him for his be- 
trayal and wreck in business, sympathizing 
heartfully for his suffering, proud of his 
battle against death, the people gathered 
about Grant's home as though to let him 
feel, somehow, the tenderness of their 
hearts, the nearness of help they would 
lend if they could. Aye, had Grant once 
thrown up a sash and whispered “ Help 
me!’ tothethrong—what, think you, would 
have happened? Only to know how, and 
the streetful and the whole cityful would 
have torn or reared or battled at the word. 
It was intheair. I felt it—this allegiance 
to the haggard man inside there, trying to 
win a living for his family before he sur- 
rendered. This will not be understood by 
all, at this distance from the occasion, but 
there are some who will know. It was the 
same spirit in the people that, in the indi- 
vidual, brought the leaders of public life 
and thought time after time to Grant's 
door when they knew they could not see 


him—Sherman, Sheridan, Logan, Han- 
cock, Vanderbilt, Conkling, Cyrus Field, 
Childs, Drexel, Depew, Windom, Arthur 


and men from the clergy and the stage. 
The same spirit that prompted peers, 
potentates and commoners abroad to be 
cabling daily to ask: ‘ How is General 
Grant?” The same spirit that prompted 
prayer meetings from Virginia to Mis- 
sissippi, to save the life that more than any 
other wrought the yielding of the South. 

Here is an incident, an instance: The 
Seventh Regiment marched past the Grant 
home on Decoration Day morning. Enter- 
ing the block the great band broke forth a 
martial strain that might have made the 
dead mark time. The old General in his 
room heard the sound and moved to a 
front window whose shades had not yet 
been raised. Already the street was filled 
from curb to curb by an orderly crowd. 
The famous regiment swung up the street, 
the throng split and flattened out each side 
to make passageway, a shade rolled up at 
the front window and a solitary man stood 
looking down upon the scene. Glancing 
up at the moment Colonel Clark, at the 
head of his men, saluted the lone figure 
at the window—a stooped and shrunken 
figure in a dark dressing-gown, its head 
covered with a black skulleap, the face 
gray and drawn by suffering, but familiar 
to all—the face of General Grant. 


Grant's Last Review 


As the officer's sword went up in salute 


the old soldier’s hand was lifted in re- 
sponse, and the people saw the hand was 
white and thin. A murmur almost like a 
groan escaped the motionless throng in 


the street a3 it saw the figure at the win- 
dow. Didthey cheer? Notasound. With 
the blaring brass and the rattling drums it 


seems as though they might have cheered 
tha aggard man who had led troops from 
‘the first call” to the ‘grand review” 
hi mw ho had heard great bands on battle- 
lds where men were killed and killing, 
who then as now stood quiet and alone. 
Hero v lip would then have been very 
easy, but they did not cheer—only that 
groan of infinite pity stirred the crowd. 
The band strains grew fainter and died 
ie stiffly-moving ranks had wheeled 
from view. A moment more the General 
stood looking forth. In the now quiet 
street was a strong impulse of the 





fie 








there 
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crowd toward him, and he felt it, paused, 
bowed and smiled a wan, thin smile. At 
that instant men there would have taken 
him, if they might, in their strong, willing 
arms to ward away or share his pain. 
no outbreak came. Something drew the 
cords too tense in every throat. There 
were mothers who lifted their children 
who might boast in after years of whom 
they had seen. Some men uncovered, not 
knowing what they did. Others tightened 
their lips and swallowed hard to hide the 
feeling their wet eyes betrayed. A moment 
more the solitary man at the window held 
them so and then, with a slow sweep of the 
white, thin hand, withdrew from view 


A Dramatic Episode 


Once more that day the constant throng 
in the street before his house saw Grant. 
Two companies of war veterans were 
marching by, and paused beneath the 
General’s window. This time without the 
grim, black cap he stood there to acknowl- 
edge their greeting. A moment they stood 
still, each viewing the other—the Chief 
and his old soldiers. There was no pomp 
in the scene, no band music nor flashing 
arms—only a meeting once more of com- 
rades. The gray, wistful face at the win- 
dow lighted for a moment with prideful 
pleasure—and the veterans! One of their 
officers, seizing his slouch hat in one hand, 
threw up both arms toward the old Com- 
mander in a gesture that might almost 
have surrendered life for him, standing there 
so still and wan. The act was inspiring, 
infectious. The veterans xeon | each 
extended his arms in a passionate reach 
toward him, and the sound of sobs came 
from their ranks, the strong sobs of men 
who pitied and adored. It was over ina 


few moments. Plainly affected by the 
scene the feeble man left the window lest 
he show too much, and the veterans 


marched down the street feeling they had 
done too little. 

Grant had claimed the big headlines for 
many days, but he had to yield. He came 
forth to drive in the Park with his wife and 
daughter; next day half a column told the 
story. April and May had passed. Grant 
again was at work on his book. News of 
the case had dwindled to a few lines daily. 
The newspapers had withdrawn their re- 
porters, the special correspondents had 
flitted away. All were tramping with the 
gangplows somewhere else. The wires of 
the Associated Press still lay in the base- 
ment hall of the banker’s house next door, 
and beneath the banker's front steps the 
Associated Press correspondents and opera- 
tors waited and watched in relays, day 
and night. The case must not be deserted, 
though its vivid interest had passed. The 
gangplows were clanging in other fields, the 
steam drills and shovels in other quarries. 





Editor's Note—This is the first of two papers 
on the last days of General Grant. 


The Engineer 


I don’t want to boast nor nuthin’, 
But I’ve got this much to say ; 

If it wasn't for me that knows my biz 
There'd be much hell to pay 

For I lowers the miners and hoists ’em, too, 
Some several times a day. 


A human life don’t count for much 
When it's off in some foreign land ; 
But it means a lot when you're here on the 
r0ist 
With that human life in your hand 
And multiply that by the number on shift 
And you'll See just how I stand. 


A little mistake and they'd hit the 
Or land in the wate ry sump; 
Or spatter around on the plates and guides 

With nary a chance 
But instead of 


With 


sheave 8, 


to jump 
that I lands ’em safe 
searcely a jolt or Jump 
I drops the cage to a station floor 
So even and accurate, too, 
That a car rolls on without a jolt 
The way it was meant to do. 
And when she is loaded I hoists her up, 
Like a limited train goes through! 


Now, I don’t want to boast nor nuthin’, 
But, as I began to say, 

I reckon a job like mine is worth 
The price that the bosses pay 

For I hoists the miners and lowers 'em down 
Some several times a day. 


Berton Braley. 
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black leather card case with no prt, 
ing on it. De; \ 
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Deceits of the 
Actor’s Art 
By VANDERHEYDEN FYLES 


E WERE talking about Ada 
Rehan’s acting. Doubtk I had 
become — unbearably wearisome 


my supe rfluous ecrtasies over y 
ry of her Viola, the dash of her Nancy 





poet 

Brasher, the infinite art in the development 
of her Katharir » from shrewis! temp. 
tuousness to womanly subn m—for a 
—_ across the table stemmed my platitu- 


nous flow. 
“T ll wag rer there's one element of artistr 
in Miss Rehan’s 


Ka Nnarine ) A hever 


caught on to, no matter how many time 
you may have seen the performan 
The speaker was a young act 


ra brief career in the Daly company 
had married at d retir I 

a ouldn’t hao 
bribed her maid with c: 





allowed me just one peep into Miss Rel 
dre g-roon 


That settled it ! \ ig 
*h rare and authenti rma- 
knew enoug h about the firt 

















ind multiplicity of rules in the Daly day 
be aware that sealed vaults of the Vatican 
or the most sacred recesses of 1 en pl 
in Salt Lake City were as public corrid 
comp red to M teha : me 
the theater Mem! { the « par 
her go into them and come out; | 
was all. Actually to talk with one who had 
explored their mysteries was thrilling 

But the point is rather the bearing of 
the dressing-room’s revelations on M 
Rehan’'s Shrew It seems, in she tha 
the actress em pl ye di more than } rionk 
art to convey the gradual submission — the 


stages of dimu ist ng fur 
bride “he transforma 
was mirrored in the si 
tures, the relaxing of the set firm: 

mouth, the fading of the fire in her eyes. 
All that was evident. But with the mel- 
lowing of this A itharine’s nature her hair 
changed color For it that Miss 
Rehan wore three or different 
during the course of the apparently 
of course, identical, ] h 


more moderats 





seem 
four 
play 
yet actually eac 


han the one before 


a 


:guburn t 
A Male Star's Beauty Secret 


The revelation put me on my mettle 
As the only other guest at the dinner pos- 
sessed of any intimacy with stageland, I 
felt challenged to spring one on my own 
account. table wasn't 
necessary to remind me that a beauty 
secret about a romantic actor would be 
welcomed. I happen to have spent con- 
siderable time, one time and another, with 
players whose good looks are a principal 


giance about the 





L 


asset 4 star came to mind whose hair is 
thin to actual baldness at the back. On the 
stage, though, it is not. Nor does he wear 


about his dressir 
and know the 


a wig. I have sat 
more than once, 
Sitting before the mirror on |} 
table, he swings another glass around so as 
to face it. Then he brushes such hair as he 
has quite clear of the bald With a 
small brush, and paint the color of his hair, 
he traces fine lines on his naked head This 


g-room 
process 


is dressing- 


enot 
pot 


done he combs the strands of hair care- 
fully back over the hirsute sketch—and 
our her » is as beautiful as new! 
nat ‘ et aS a not 
tell. Nor could I 
| nize the l ) 
é T ir 





ce ainly made a | {a al ith 
i? tragedy a \ igo. He hap- 
pe 1 to be pl g the ri Pittsburgh 
dur a week | here is he knew 
as few people he care ) er with as I 
did, we put n of ou me t her 
As our dinner-hour |} his 
account it n t « ible time f 
me to kill | re I could see a pla So I 
ré rally aay 1 if ut i re I 
room while he r ip. Ith he cared 

t a li € i } I at could I he 
lation herecelved, ! it Was partot! 

ess to make that Greek as handsome as | 


ire had given him a good start 


n 
could. Nati ¢ 
but a bad me e! H eyes wert large 





though the pupils a little too much so for 
the whites. So he painted a thin line of 
white along the inside of the lid \ 


lite] ¢ } larad r ; 
little flesh-colored paint— he 
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ae 


1 } | 
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dark wash all over—did away with the 
slightly contracting closeness of his heavy 
brows above his nose. But that nose! It 
was a perfectly good American nose, but it 
wasn't heroic and it wasn’t Greek. So he 
traced a line down its center, while a faint 
shadow underneath did away with a too 
prominent droop at the end 

On second thought the story of the touch- 
ing up of that admired face seemed as 
untellable as that of the liquid hair on the 
other hero's head Nor did it seem quite 
nice to call attention to an actor who 
always appears gloved, because one hand 
is made of wood; nor to another whose 
arms are so disproportionately short that 
he never lets them fall naturally at his 
sides, but always fumbles with a cigarette, 
snuff-box, paper — anything from a Roman 
scroll to a stock report. Some people must 
have observed these misfortunes, cleverly 
as they are handled, just as a proportion of 
playgoers must have guessed how lame one 
of the most lovely dowagers of the period 
is, and that a very pretty star is cross-eyed, 
though in her conspicuous career of fifteen 
years or so she never once has given an 
audience a chance to realize it by turning 
her full face to the footlights 

But being too short or too tall for some 
role or other is no deformity. One may 
mention either without cruelty. And, too, 
it seems footless to cite instances with- 
out names Well, then for years Miss 
Lillian Russell deceived the public. She is 
taller and somewhat bulkier than she might 
wish. So, until she went under the man- 
agement of Weber & Fields, where she had 
to take her chances, she surrounded her- 
self with tall and generally rather heavy 
players 

This ay plied not only to principals but to 
the chorus girls who, lined up behind her, 
mace her appear less massive 

One day, several years ago, I mentioned 
to David Belasco an actress I thought 
promising. He was about to put a new 
play into rehearsal, though I knew little 
more of it than that there were many char- 
acters and that Miss Blanche Bates was to 
be the star. I was recounting my reasons 
for believing in the actress I proposed and 
for wishing that she might come under 
such masts rly guid ance 

“Ask her to call at my office,’’ Mr. 
Belasco interi upt d Then he added: 
** How tall is she?”’ I guessed, about five- 
feet-five, or so. “It’s no use, then—she 
needn't eall,”’ Mr. Belasco said 


Making the Big Seem Little 


Later, when Mr. Belasco had, in fact, 
engaged the lady for another play, 
understood his having rejected her with- 
out a meeting. For the drama in prepara- 
tion turned out to be The Darling of the 
Gods. Miss Bates is a larger woman than 
the public realizes or than Mr. Belasco 
has any intention they ever shall. So he 
engages actors for her company by the 
yard measure. And to think that two 
of her most prominent successes should 
have required her to suggest a diminutive 
Japanese! 

It seemed a facer for Miss Fay Temple- 
ton when Weber & Fields announced a 
travesty of The Little Princess and cast her 
for little Miss Millie James’ role. That a 
stout and by no means short woman could 
look a child seemed incredible. Nor did she. 
But she suggested childhood marvelously 
She designed a curly wig on such a heroic 
scale that it made her face seem small and 








her body short Even the bow of blue 
ribbon that held the curls was in propor- 
tion. And in her arms she carried a doll 
so large that Edna Wallace Hopper might 
almost have been cast for it. The result 
was that, when alone on the stage | 


Templeton looked the youngster, as was 
intended 

Richard Mansfield excelled in the art of 
making himself appear the size he wished 
To the last -though not tall or slender 
and nearly fifty years of age -he was abk 
to make his Prince Karl, and his Karl 





iio \da 
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Heinrich in Alt Heidelberg, and other | 


youthful impersonations, look like boys. 
Many playgoers, perhaps, observed how 
frequently he half turned his side toward 
the audience, instead of facing them 
directly; but I doubt if many knew his 
purpose. 

Well, it was just this. No pap is 
more eloquent of youth than a hand rest- 
ing on the hip at the end of a graceful line 
of long, lithe limb. Granted. But what if 
the line is neither very long nor very lithe? 
In tight breeches and high, close-fitting 
boots the leg is most apt to look so. And 
Mansfield only appeared to put his hand 
on his hip, whereas he very carefully did 
not. Turned at that angle, he was able to 
seem to do so, though actually his hand 
rested four inches above his hip. 

Mansfield left nothing to chance. Even 
furniture he used as an aid to characteriza- 
tion. Of course he was not alone in that. 
Furniture plays a greater part in drama 
than the uninitiated realize. 


Mansfield’s Stage Devices 


One night in Baltimore, some years ago, 
it looked as though a huge audience might 
have to be turned away, unless somewhere 
in the city a chair of just the sort Madame 
Bernhardt demanded could be found. It 
was not, as might be fancied, the period 
that caused the uproar. The drama was 
modern in scene, so that did not much mat- 
ter. But the seat had to be twenty-one 
inches from the floor. Otherwise Madame 
would not play. Shops—modern and an- 
tique—were ransacked. Bernhardt was 
‘“‘unbudgeable.”’ A twenty-one-inch chair 
orno performance! Nor could the manage- 
ment have persuaded her to appear had 
not a chair of the required height been 
unearthed in the very nick of time. 

Why such a fuss over so small a matter? 
Well, Bernhardt has a reputation for sinu- 
ous grace. If she sat in a chair of only 
ordinary height, her knees would come up 
so high that the long, lithe line would be 
quite lost. 

Such actresses as Miss Margaret Anglin 
and Miss Julia Marlowe are equally care- 
ful about such details. If I ever thous 
such points trivial I ceased to after seeing 
Madame Réjane in L’Hirondelle. She 
was, at the time, unattractively stout 
certainly far too stout to be careless about 
it. Yet throughout a long, almost tragic 
scene she sat in a rocking-chair—an un- 
dramatic attitude at best—but in one so 
low-seated as to tip her far back. Iv was 
drawn near to the footlights; and its 
graceless build was such that the actress’ 


own ample and uptilted form threw all | 


but her eyes into impenetrable shadow. 
The effect was one Miss May Irwin might 
covet —but in the drama tearful! 
Mansfield made various uses of the 
chairs he sat in. When the monarch he 


portrayed was of noble nature, he sat on | 


a twenty-one-inch throne. For the rest, 
however, the chair of state was not so mass- 
ive as to prevent its occupant appearing 
greater than the symbol of his majesty. 
But if the character were the shrunken, 
crafty, leering Ivan, for example, he 
crouched deep down in a throne whose seat 
was low enough to make his knees pro- 
trude prominently. The body then seemed 
shrunken, the czar weighed down, over- 
shadowed by the splendor of his office. 
For not only was the seat low for such a 
role, but also its back rose high and mass- 
ive above the wasted form 

E. H. Sothern goes even further. He 
is unfortunately short of stature for the 
heroic rdles he plays so wel Reversing 
Miss Blanche Bates’ rule, he engages only 
actors of little above the five-foot variety. 
The difference was painfully felt when he 
appeared at the New Theater, in com- 
pany with players not gathered with ref- 
erence to his own measurements. But 
furthermore, as his own manager, Sothern 


has his scenery and the furniture built on a | 


reduced scale, so that he may move majes- 
tically —at least in a mimie world 
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HOROUGH vacuum cleaning was formerly done only 
by the large wagon cleaning outfits “onli several thou- 
\ ; ; 
J sand dollars. The advantage of this svstem of cleaning 
Was appreciated by everybody, but the service was so expen- 
sive that = the rich could afford it. 
| } a 
se But now vacuum cicaning has been perfected to the point 
‘ « 
where every ‘in e, every store, every church and other institu- 
; tion can enjoy its tremendous benefits for less than the pric 
; ° rm} 
of cleaning with broom and sweeper. This new and splendid 
opportunity has been created by the Portabk 
fon lows than te per hour, Ulsans everyening thereeghl? Sait sction/ ) WV The Only Cleaner @ without costes? Sensing on worfel hand sdeaner tn os- 
and forever puts an end to sweeping and dusting ist ricity — get thie cleaner 
Your H Cleaned With This Busi P R 
our Home Clean ith a Santo— is Business Pays—Santo Repre- 
HOW TO SECURE M k M 
FREE—‘nss strvice sentatives Make oney 
|’ THERE is electricity in your town but no Santo agent, E HAVE built up the largest vacuum cleaner sales or- 
recommend some one suitable to carry on our business, and 1 existence, but there are still many splendid 
; when we arrange the agency we will pay him in cash at his regular 1 to engage in this busi ind build up 
prices to come to your home and clean it from cellar to garret prof t org enterprise of their ¢ 
You will be his first customer and we will foot the bill for Our representatives are realizing two to four times 
your kindness to us. It won't cost you a cent as much money as they ever earned from any previous 
] Consider carefully before recommending any one. Pick out employment. 
somebody who would in your estimation be indust trious and Our plan consists of a busin an independent business 
who would hold on and stick to a business yielding $1500.00 f selli ind renti unto Vacuum Cleaners a luctit 
or more a year. We want steady workers. Please fill out and 1 Santo cleani n 
mail the coupon today without fail. A permanent h rvice est hed 
In many cities and towns women form vacuum cleaning clubs 4... 4, piectrte mounted in « ith the Santo in every comm \ t] per 
“ é : . : Re e Sante moun i gon ‘ ’ : ‘ ¢ 
and rent a Santo for a week, passing it around to each other. Or ing to get out of order, ee as, = and storekeeper ea sunece t eca it 
they club together in a neighborhood and have the Santo man — Be, dished aluminum yr aoe 1 ves them of the burden of cleat ind them money 
come and do their work for them; or each rentsa machine and has 7 °° S*tty anywhere besides, Why not start one in yout rest inn 
her cleaning doneindependently. It’s all the same tothe Santo representative You demonstrate the Santo to your subscrib 
It is no longer necessary to teach you the necessity of vacuum cleaning. Paid every time you do it. Sales naturally follow and you keep the profit 
We don’t have to tell you of the drudgery of cleaning in the old way nor 0M each Sale, 
even mention the dismal subject of tuberculosis and other fatal disease Many people prefer to rent the Suate by the day not once or twice 
germs in the dust in your home. a year, nd once a week. Those whor Santo 
You know that the dust, dirt and germs are all there and you cannot _ it to their friends. This also increases your sales. 
get rid of them except by thorough vacuum cleaning with a Santo. It Chere is a splendid irtunity for « petent rept tatives in sale 
. is the modern means of cleaning —nothing else can take its place. lone. Our widespread national a ti made the Santo ’ 
hold rd 
. 
Please Remember this — How We Start You in aliens 
4 ™ We do not u rdit high-grade representatives 4 
Your home will be cleaned with a Santo—FREE ef responsiviiin 
ws, No sweeping or dusting — No muss or fuss of any kind, ace , ‘ 
% Siraply give us the name of some one capable of representing r thri 
A the Santo and when we arrange the agency we will 1 minent | 
ty % him his regular charges to clean your home with the ; . a 
%, A Santo from cellar to garret. Itwon’t cost youa cent teloncun ont 
ty “GaSe = Mail this Coupon now and we will your qualificat \ then sé 
“é, %, SX send you a copy of our interesting plete plan : eg 
%. a book, “‘The Dustless Home.” Phis calls for prompt act Write LODAY 
§ % 
CONES Keller Mfg.C 
. Dept.8-P, Phil 
SSS: eller Mfg. Co., Dept.8-P, Philadelphia 
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Isidore Cohen to secure a portfolio within 


that cabinet. For more than a week he 
had been ready to present his application 
The proof of his fitness for office was 
wrapped in a newspaper, uncler the decayed 
mattress upon which he slept. And he 
only waited a propitious moment to lay it 
and his application before Teacher. Her 
new habit of dashing away at the stroke of 
three had hitherto interfered. with his plan, 
but about a week after Gertie’s arrest he 
found courage to elude the janitor and to 
make his way to Room 18 ata quarter past 
eight in the morning. 

And Miss Bailey, arriving pale, dis- 
traught and heavy-eyed at eight-twenty- 
five, found the lost purse lying upon her 
blotter and Isidore Cohen ready with the 
speech of presentation. 

‘*Mine Auntie,”’ it began-—-he had never 
had an aunt -‘‘she don’t needs this pocket- 
book no more. You can have it.” 

Miss Bailey dropped into her chair. 
*‘Tsidore,”’ cried she, ‘‘oh, Isidore! You're 
the cleverest boy! I would rather have this 
bag than anything else in the world.” 

A moment later her joy was gone again. 
The bag was absolutely empty, and Con- 
stance Bailey did some of the keenest think- 
ing of her career. 

“It would be quite perfect,’’ said she, 
“if I only had a few little things in it. Per- 
haps a transfer, a lace collar, or some pieces 
of paper”-—she caught the gleam in 
Isidore's rabbit eye and amended quickly 

‘‘Not money, of course. It would be 
foolish to carry money in a bag like this”’ 
the gleam vanished—‘but just a few 
papers and things would seem more nat- 
ural.”’ 

“Stands somethings like that to my 
house,”’ Isidore vouchsafed generously. 
‘**Mine Auntie don’t needs them, too.” 

‘Then, pe ‘rhaps,”’ said Constance Bailey 
carefully—* perhaps, dear, your aunt would 
let me have them. 

likes,”’ said Isidore, dashing off at an 
unmistakably natural tangent—‘‘I likes I 
shall be monitors maybe off of somethings.”’ 

Miss Bailey felt the teeth of the trap, but 
she knew that her hand was touching the 
very life of Gertie Armusheffsky and she 
made no effort to escape. ‘‘ And what sort 
of a monitor would you like to be?” she 
asked casually. 

“Off of supplies,”’ 
swer. 

‘‘T think that could be arranged,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘ And those little things to put in 
my bag?”’ 

“TI could to git ’em ’fore the other kids 
comes in,” said Isidore. 

And a few moments later she had ob- 
tained leave of absence from the Principal 
and was buttoning her gloves, while she 
gave her final instructions to the substitute 
who would minister until luncheon hour to 
the First Readers. 

‘I’m quite sure you will have no trouble. 
The children understand that I shall be 
back in the afternoon. If you want pencils, 
paper or anything else Isidore Cohen will 
get them for you. For Isidore’’—and she 
laid her hand upen his narrow head 
“Isidore is Monitor of Supplies.” 

Very late that afternoon a disillusioned 


was his decided an- 


| Monitor of Supplies fared unostentatiously 


homeward from Room 18. He had never 
met candor equal to Miss Bailey's, and he 
was in the grip of the paralyzing conviction 
that, for as long as he remained within her 
sphere of influence, honesty would be the 
only expedient policy. 


Butt and the Law 


HE venerable Justice Harlan, of the 
United States Supreme Court, was 
vastly astonished the other day when a 
class attending one of his law lectures at a 
Washington school where he was expound- 
ing the Constitutional powers of the Presi- 
dent cut loose a wild yell of laughter in the 
middle of one of his paragraphs 
This is what Mr. Justice Harlan said: 
‘There is a rumor that down in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky there is being made in 
violation of the law a certain brand of bev- 
erage known and enjoyed by all Kentuck- 
ians as applejack. 

‘Now, the President can’t say: ‘Captain 
Butt, go out there and break up this 
pestiferous business.” No; he cannot do 
that. He must go about it in a lawful 
manner.” 
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American knows 


An average 
many people. But he does not 


always know where they are. 


He has a thousand friends and 
acquaintances. Where are they at 
this particular moment? He can 
be sure of some of them— perhaps 
a dozen. But he wants to locate 


one or more of the others. 


The Bell system enables him to 


reach them. 


If he finds his friend at home, 
or in his place of business, he talks 
with him at once. If he learns 
that his friend is in some other 
town the Bell system will furnish 


the connection. 


Cities are larger than they used 
to be. Men know and need to 
Yet the need 
of keeping in touch is as great as 


know more people. 


ever. Without Bell service there 
would be hopeless confusion. 

The range of the telephone is 
not confined to one town or one 
community. It is not satisfying 
simply to learn that a man is out 
of town; through the Long Dis- 
tance service of the Bell system 
he may be reached wherever he is. 

The Bell service extends to all 
communities. It reaches the mil- 
lions of American people. One 
in twenty is a Bell subscriber. 
The other nineteen can be found, 
because Bell service is universal 


service. 


The telephone does more work for less money than any 


other servant of mankind. 


There is economy as well 


as efficiency in one system, one policy, universal serv- 
ice. Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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THE BOOM IN 
SPOOKS 
(Concluded from Page 12 


side of the face, and immedi: 
mysterious hand hit me a sim 
the other side of the same face 

‘That you, O grandson, would look wit! 
pity upon me, I need a watch to tell tim: 
yy in the eternity where I am stopping 
now. 

Instantly a mysterious force hit me 
the stomach, and as I doubled up anoth er 
manifestation of spirit power struck me 
on the chin with terrific force. I seemed 
to fall into an unconscious trance state 
Probably I was overcome by the greatness 
of the manifestation of spirit materializa- 
tion 

When I recovered my senses the mana- 

ger and the press agent were congratulating 
me upon the wonderful séance in which I 
had played a part, but my natural skepti- 
cism arose in me. I feared that I might 
be the dupe of a mere hypnotic trick. My 
hands, which had been untied, felt the 
front of my vest. There, I knew, I would 
find confirmation of my skepticism, or 
proof of the actual existence of a spirit 
world. I fell back like one stunned TT 
was no trickery! There was no fraud! My 
watch was, indeed, gone! It was gone! I 
believed! 

In a few brief, concise words I told the 
manager and the press agent and the 
medium all I thought of them and of 
their wonderful performance, and that | 





Was now satisfied [told th m I knew when 
I had had enough - of, an d I would no 
withdraw I said I 1 hed to make some 


notes while the séance was fresh in my 
mind and I still had eighteen dollars in 
my purse inside my coat pocket rhey 
urged me to stay and see further proofs, 
but I said I guessed I'd go on home. I 
turned, and as I neared the door a most 
remarkable spirit manifestation occurred; 
I may say the most remarkable of the 
whole evening. Something seemed to 
strike me forcefully on the back 
head, and the blow was followed by a dull 
clatter on the floor behind mx It was one 
of the most remarkable manifestations of 
levitation I have ever hear ) My 
watch—the very watch the g¢g rhost. of n } 





erandfathe r Digek s had taken to th 1e spirit 
world—had come sailing back from the 
spirit world. It had come across the 


unf: —— le unknown and had hit me on 
the head! And why had it thus returned 


Perhaps I was still unworthy. Perhap 
because it was a yi watch with bra 

lids. This is one of the mysteries that 
offer a field for future science. The ien- 
tists of the future will concentrate their 
intelligences upon the question: ‘* Why do 
dollar watches with brass lids come bac 


from spirit land?’’ It is a fertile field 
for sc ie ance, 

I think this report of the séance in whic! 
I — part will settle, once for all, any 
doubt as to the actual existence of spooks 
Made under the most severe test condi- 


tions, it was a complete succes But 
science is not easily satisfied Sciencs 
must know, not guess. But this much at 
least is known —- billions and billions of men 


and women have passed into the spirit 
world, if there is one. All the great minds 
of thousands of years are gathered there 

if they are. It is no wonder, then, that I 
and the other scientists stand in awe and 
wonder when we see the mighty marvel 


- a d by the spooks--when we see 
those billions and b illi of intelligence 
of thousands: Srp Sesame of year vather 


in their might and—tip a pine table! 
Cvesar’s ghost! 

As a subject for the investigation of 
sane, able-minded men I should not take 
spooks. I should take boarding-hous« 
hash, restaurant pie or ancient che 
3oarding-house hash is more mysterious a 
a materialization of the departed; restau- 
rant pie is more wonderful than a spool 
and ancient cheese is livelier, more genial 
and more mobile than test tab 
scientist ever got softening of the intelli- 
gence studying old cheese, while— but 
there! 

A little softening of the int« lli iwence does 
not harm a scientist if he is going to 
study spooks. 
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Shave Yourself 


No Stropping—No Honing 


very man’s shaving troubles were 
my troubles—before I invented the 
Gillette Safety Razor. 
I was not satisfied with a device that would 
merely shave the beard without cutting 
the face—my idea was to shave comfort- 
ably without irritation—quickly without 
lost motion — smoothly without leaving 
stray hairs or rough patches of beard in the 
corners and places hard to get at. 


All these things are accomplished in the 
Gillette Safety Razor and in no other 
razor inthe world. Its keen, ftiexible blade 
takes a hollow form when fixed in the 
yuard and drawn down by turning the 
handle. This micrometer adjust- 
ment is original with me—no other 
razor can be adjusted fora fine or 
coarse beard or for a light or a 
close shave. 

My razor will do for you 
what it does for me and for 
the three million other users 
the world over. 

It costs $5 and it lasts a lifetime. 

Standard Set, in velvet-lined, full leather 


case, $5. Combination Sets, specially 
adapted for gift purposes, $6.00 to $50. 
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KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


New York, Times Bldg. 2? West Second St Canadian Office 
Chicago, B 63 St. Alexander St 
Stock Exchange Bldg oston Montreal 
London Office, Eastern Office 
17 Holborn Viaduct Shanghai, China 
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(Concluded from Page 11) 


embezzlers from it no one can deny. The 
transactions based on the rise and fall of 
the market, which amount to gambling, 
should be prohibited and severely punished 

wherever they may take place; and with 
them will go one of the greatest evils of our 
country. "The bucke ‘tshop is already con- 
demned, and if the stock exchanges do not 
clean themselves of gambling they will be 
cleaned out by the people, for conscience 
has written that the gamblers must go. 
Too many men have been seeking wealth 
without the corresponding inclination to 
labor for its achievement. Too many have 
forgotten the divine injunction: ‘‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ 
The gambling mania is the outgrowth of 
this inordinate desire for wealth, and with 
its abolition business and the prosperity 
that comes from business will be upon a 
more moral and, therefore, a firmer foun- 
dation. While no form of gambling is bene- 
ficial, there is a limit to how far law should 
be enacted against it. The law should not 
concern itself with trifles not affecting pub- 
lic morals. Where law is made to extend 
to little things by making them criminal, 
the result of the effort to enforce such a law 
would be to create a sullen feeling of resent- 
ment of authority among many who are 


good citizens. Because a thing is not right 


in our view it does not necessarily follow 
that there should bea lawagainst it. These 


| are things the individual conscience must 


deal with. 

The tendency of unlimitec reform is to 
go on until it brings about a reform of its 
own excesses. There must, therefore, be a 
limitation that should be regarded, in order 
to keep the battle pitched in the right place 
and to prevent the inevitable reaction 
resulting from a degeneration of a fight for 
great principles into a squabble over non- 
Sst ntials 

rhe battle going on in the country today 
is an effort to accomplish through reform 
what in some othercountries is done through 
revolution. The Anglo-Saxon race usually 
corrects abuses by peaceable reforms, while 
the Latin races attempt to do the same 
thing by armed revolution. Reform is the 
medium between revolution and fanaticism 
Che greatest enemy of reform is fanz aticis m, 
ind the effort should be to keep reform 
from becoming fanatical attempts to con- 
trol the consciences of all in accordance 


Equal Conditions [Impossible 


The equalization of the distribution of 


wealth is the great reform before the people 
of this country today. Equality of con- 
ditions cannot be brought about, but there 


can be an equalization of burdens and of 
opportunities. How is it that some in the 


course of a few years can accumulate as 
much as under natural conditions it would 


take thousands of years to obtain? It 
could not be done if there were justice In 
the distribution of wealth; it is done be- 


cause of some privilege that ought not to 
be. We have recently seen the spectacle at 
Washington of the privilege harpies hover- 
ing al bout the National Capitol demanding 
a larger opportunity to tax the American 
people by charging more than the natural 


prices for their product The only pur- 
pose of the privy ilege accorded by a high 
protective tariff is to stifle competition, 


and to that extent give monopo ly. Instead 
of protecting monopoly from the ‘people, the 
people should be protected from monop- 
oly. It is neither fair nor just for eighty 
millions of peopie to be taxed in order to 
make a few ve ry rich 

Some of the greatest fortunes of the 
present have been made through watered 
Lock Money cannot be made out of 
nothing. it must either come through the 
industry of the man who has it or through 
he labor of some one else. When Mr Har- 
riman built or purchased railroads for, say, 
ten thousand dollars a mile, and stocked 
1 them for forty or fifty thou- 

mile, he made a vast fortune 
for his estate. But this fortune must come 
out of the people, and must be paid by the 
people in larger passenger and freight rates, 
in order to give dividends upon this in- 

ited value. Such fortunes as that of 
Harriman-—I use this simply as illus- 
ve; there are many others of the same 
‘ acter—-are mortgages upon the earn- 
ings of the present and coming generations 
It should be made ill gal, through proper 














supervision, so to water the stocks of public 
service corporations, and the time will 
come when this will be. Some states have 
done a little in this direction, but the real 
work is yet to be accomplished. 

Another method of accumulating tainted 
riches is through a trust controlling some 
necessity. Nearly all the so-called trusts 
are now really holding companies. The 
Oil Trust is a holding company, so are the 
Steel Trust and the Sugar Trust. Holding 
companies are modern creations, devised 
by shrewd attorneys for the pirates of the 
commercial seas to enable them to do 
indirectly what they cannot do directly. 
An ordinary corporation is an association 
of individuals. A holding company is a 
corporation of corporations. It holds the 
majority of stock in a number of subsidiary 
corporations, so that those controlling a 
majority of the stock in a holding corpora- 
tion can control all of the other corpora- 
tions in which the holding company has 
a majority of the stock. One of the judges 
in the Standard Oil case, recently decided 
in St. Louis, doubted the legality of holding 
companies. He pointed out that through 
this method all of the anti-trust laws 
could be avoided. His reasoning must be 
accepted, and holding companies will have 
to be put beyond the ‘bounds of law; else it 
wili be impossible to remedy the abuses 
that grow out of trusts and great aggrega- 
tions of capital. 


The Shield of Wrongdoers 


Then there should a greater individ- 
ual responsibility ty the criminal laws on 
the part of the operators of corporations. 
If one were to hunt for a corporation he 
could not find such a thing anywhere. He 
would merely find a number of individuals 
exercising charter powers granted by a 
state. The corporations these individuals 
conduct can be no better or worse than the 
individuals who compose them. <A corpo- 
ration can no more violate the law than can 
a table or chair, or any other inanimate 
object. A man might take a chair and 
through the instrumentality of the chair 
violate the law by striking another with 
it. It would be just as logical in that case 
to punish the chair and allow the man 
to go free, as it isto attempt to punish a 
corporation for violating a law and allow 
the individual behind the corporation to go 
ee of justice. To say that there 
are difficulties in the way of placi ing stripes 
uj} = trust mz ign: ites who operate contrary 
tot the statutes is no answer to the insistence 
that at least an effort should be made to 
teach them that the law is no respecter 
of persons 

Behind every political question there is 
a moral question. Whatever the political 
question before us, we may safely seek its 
solution in the moral law. There is not one 
law for th church, another for the home; 
one law for the pulpit, another for the 
rostrum; one law for the stock exchange, 
another for the pew. ‘Thou shalt not 
steal,’ the Golden Rule—these moral pre- 
cepts are the fgundation of all law for 
the government of human society. They 
apply to church, to commerce, to politics, 
to the affairs of nation and individual alike. 

There are only two great contending 
forces in _ country today. On one side 
are the advocates and the beneficiaries of 
special privilege; on the other are those 
who stand for equality of opportunity to 
all. It is an issue between money and 
morals: between dollars and men. In this 
battle the effort should be to maintain 
inviolate the principles of popular self- 
government; to secure the largest liberty 
of the individual consistent with law and 
order; to aid in the enforcement of laws 
and in the counteracting of any attempt to 
defy them; to join a sincere devotion to 
religious faith with the broadest religious 
toleration; to attack the abuses of wealth, 
not wealth itself; to fight the wrongs in 
business, not business; to combat the con- 
ditions that make undeserved poverty on 
one hand and tainted riches on the other 
to assail not men but the evil that men do 

The rights of one man necessarily limit 
the rights of another. In becoming mem 
bers of society, each must give up some 
natural rights in order that the freedom of 
all may be promoted. The object of all 
real reform is freedom. Freedom must be 
safeguarded by law and ‘‘the limitation of 
freedom is fair play.” 
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Hannibal 


his trousers up? 


Do you want to know the answer? 
Then go to the leading Men’s Fur- 
nisher in your city (or vrite us) 
and ask for the Plexo booklet This 

how great. men of 
rus the Great to Davy 
wkett Kept their trousers up. 

Crude and uncomfortable methods 
they used! 


r lexo 
‘ 
Suspenders 
Forthe Manof: Action | 
Plexo Suspenders 
are the last word in 
Suspender Comfort. 
Che swivelled loop 


at the back permitsthe 
cordand trap stoslide 





to and fro with every 

move you make, thus 

relieving your houlders of all strain. 
Plexo Sus pe “nders strong and 

**easy are just as neat and comely 
u penders can be 

‘At all good Haberda her ° 


or trom the Rishain 50 cts. 
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“We wouldn’t 
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saw. Itcuts 
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wood fast 
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pinching — 
no trouble to 
keep in order. 
We haven’t 
had it filed 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint 


Seventy-Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 


one Who Writes 
L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
is, N \ = has discovered a process of 
ya new kind of paint without the use 
He calls it Powdrpaint It comes in 


» form of a dry powder and all that is re- 


tired is cold water to make a paint weather 
of, fire proof and as durable as oil paint 


to any surface, wood, stone or 


k, spreads and looks like oil paint and 
} mucl 


bout one-fourth as much 

t o™M A. L. Rice, Mam tth St 
N.¥ | wi 1 ee trial pack 
, " and fu rma owing you 
a ¢ ve g } 4 Write today 
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Swift’s Pride Soap 


is liked by laundress and mistress because all the 
wash comes out clean, fresh and spotless with less 
rubbing. 

Every cake of Swift’s Pride Soap is made to 
meet the rigid standards and requirements of a 
uniformly good laundry soap. That is why, when 
once used, it will be found to give gratifying satis- 
faction every wash-day. You can depend upon 
Swift’s Pride Soap —use it next time. 
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Swift’s Pride Washing 
Powder 


should always be used where cleaning of any kind 
is to be done. 

It is efficient for general cleaning, and particu- 
larly good for washing glassware, china, kitchen 
utensils, windows, floors, and everything about 
the house. 

Buy a package from your dealer and test it yourself. 


At all Dealers 
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Bath and Shampoo. 
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Continued from Page 17 


women there had too little sense and too 
much virtue to gothrough such complicated 
intellectual processes to deceive themselves 
and others; they took narrow, almost perse- 
cuting, views of right and wrong. But these 
teething saints in the town churches had a 
too broadminded way of speculating upon 
their very narrow moral margins and too 
few steadfast convictions of any sort. The 
women were the worst, as I have already 
intimated. Many of them were in a fluid 
dissolved by their own minds; others 
same 


state, 
sustained the 


tails. They were always chasing them and 
never really finding them. But the most 
dangerous of them all is the one who re- 


fuses to take up her bed and walk spirit- 

ually and who wants the preacher to assist 
her at every step. There is something in- 
fernal about a woman who cannot dis- 

tinguish between “ ‘r sentimental emotions 
and a spiritual ambition. 

After observing William very carefully 
for thirty years I reached the conclusion 
that the wisest preacher knows nothing 
about the purely feminine ae and the 
less he has to do with it the better. The 
thing, whatever it is, is so intimately con- 
nected with her nervous system that only 
her heavenly Father can locate it morally 
from day to day. And I have observed 
that the really good women are never 
guilty of the sacrilege of showing their 
immortality to preachers. I lived with 
William for thirty years, and had more 
than my share of spiritual difficulties 
But I would as soon have asked him how 
to cut out my dress as what to do with my 
soul. No man’s preaching benefited me 
more, but in so far as my soul was feminine 
and peculiar to me I took it as an indica- 
tion that Providence meant it to remain 
so, and I never betrayed it, not even to him 

But I could not keep other women from 
doing so. There was a beautiful lady 
in the church at Orionville who gave 
Bible readings as if they were soprano 
solos. She was always beautifully gowned 
for the occasion, and had an expression 
of pretty pink piety that was irresistible. 
She was “‘ not happy at home” and candidly 
confessed it. The lack of congeniality 
grew out of the fact that her husband was 
a straightforward business man who took 
no interest in her Bible readings. But he 


was about the only man in the church who 
did not. And it was only a question of time 
when she would have betrayed William 


in Second Samuel if I had not intervened. 
She had been coming to the parsonage 
regularly for a month, ve him 
about her interpretation of these Serip- 
tures. She asked for him at the door as 
simply as if I had been his office-boy. 
And William was always cheered and 
invigorated by her visits. He would come 
out of his study to tea after her departure, 
rubbing his hz ands and praising the beauti- 
ful spiritual clearness of her mind, which 
he considered very remarkable in a woman. 


Poor William! I never destroyed his 
illusions, for they were always founded 
upon the goodness and simplicity of his 
own nature But when Mrs. Billywith 


spend three afternoons of the 
week with him in his study, with nobody 
but the dead-and-gone Second Samuel to 
chaperon them, and when William began 
to neglect his pastoral visiting g on this ac 
count, I couldn't have felt the call to put 
an end to the interpre tations stronger than 
I did if I had been his guardianangel. The 
next time she came he was out visiting the 
sick 

“Come right in, Mrs. 
id, leading her into the study and seat- 
ing myst if opposite her when she had 
chosen her chair; “William is out this 
afternoon, but possibly I can help you 
with the kind of interpretation you ought 
to do now better than ~ ean.” She stared 
at me with a foal of proud surprise. 


be yan to 
1 


Billywith,” I 





“You and William have spent a very 
profitable month, I reckon, on the Second 
Samuel;, but I’ve been thinking that 
maybe you ought to have a change now 
and stay at home some and try to inter- 
pret your own Samuel. Your husband's 
given name is Sam, isn’t it? He seems to 


me a neglected prophet, Mrs. Billywith, 
and needs his spiritual faculties exercised 
and strengthened more than William does 
Besids S ‘ 


relation to their souls | 
that young and playful kittens do to their | 
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I never finished the sentence 
Billywith rose with the look of an 
who has been outraged, floated throug! 
the open door and disappeared down the 
shady street. William never knew, or ey 
suspected, why she discontim 
study, 
again induce her to give ‘one of her beat 
ful Bible readings on prayer-meeting nigh 

You will say, of course, that I w 
jealous of my husband. But I was not 
jealous for him only as a h ! ‘ 


Mrs 






ied so Inter 


esting a 








even more jealous for him as the simpk 
best, most saintly man I had ever kn 
And the preacher's wife who doe not 
cultivate the wisdom of a serpent and as 
much harmlessness of the dove as will not 


interfere with her duty to him in protecting 





him from such women--whose souls are 
merely mortal and who are to be found 
in sO Many congregations—may have a 
damaged priest on her hands ore she 
knows it. And there is not more difli- 
cult soul to restore in this world, except a 
woman's Ever after it sits uneasy in 
him. It aches and cries out in dar 
even at noonday, and you have to go and 
do it all over again — the restoring 

Some one who understands real moral 
values ought to make a new set of civil 
laws that would apply to the worst class 
of criminals in society: not the poor 
hungry, simple minded ‘ rogues, the primi 
tive murderers, but the real rotters of 
honor and destroyers of salvation. Then 


very different 


we should have a class of 
me in the penitentiaries, and not the 
| least numerous among them would be the 


women who make a religion of sneaking 
up on the blind male side of good mer 
without a thought of the cons yuences 


(TO BE CONTINUED 


Officers’ 


UCH of the 


life at 


The 
N 


Mess 
being of officers in 
sea depends upon the way 

A well-conducted mess ter .ds 
toward contentment of its members, 
consequently —as Admiral Goodrich once 
remarked— toward efficiency, in that men 
will naturally be more cheerful about their 
work when able to look forward to reason- 
able comfort and congenial surroundings 
in their moments of rest or leisure. Ther 


well 


and 


are vesseis —the destroyers, for instance 

where the quarters are anything but 
luxurious Even on the Yorktown, a 
seventeen-hundred-ton ship, the wardroom 


at the time of her first cruise was anything 
but a spacious apartment, yet, in spite of 

all drawbacks, what ple isant company its 
junior officers made! The sleeping-rooms 
opened directly on the messroom, and the 
space between these and the table, when 
the officers were at meals, was barely wide 
enough to permit the passage of the mess 
attendants. To make the way still more 
difficult there was a hatch about midway 
in the room’s length which led directly to 
the steam steering-room on the deck below 
At sea this was habitually kept open, and 
the servants, while passing the food, had 
to grasp a rope, suspended from the beams 
overhead down into the hatch, with one 
hand, balance the tray with the other, 
and swing themselves across the yawning 


aperture. As the Yorktown can safely 


take on almost any motion in a seaway 
short of turning ‘‘topside down,” the 
accomplishment of this feat without spill- 
ing of soup or gravy over tl ited near 


by, not to speak of the sudden disappear- 
ance of attendant and food into the depths 
be _ was a thing to be thankful for 
But nowadays they design ships, large 
oad small. with more regard for the health 
and wellbeing ol those on board and on 


the whole naval officers live pretty well and 
at a comparatively moderate as com- 
pared with civilians of similar conditions 
of refinement and education. Although 
not many visiting strangers quite as 
lacking in decent manners as the fellow 
who, on being offered a cigar in the ward- 
room of one of our ships, helped himself 


cost 


are 


to a handful out of the box of perfectos 
tendered to him, and stowed them away in 
his pocket with the remark that, “As 
Uncle Sam pays for them I might as well 
have my share,”’ there seems to be an 
impression with some people that our 
naval officers are maintained at the public 
expense. They are not. They pay their 
way as ‘do others, and in addition often 
entertain people in whom they have no 


ersonal interest, but with whom they are 
brought in contact in a social-official way. 
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They walked on silently side by side. 

‘They die—men and women and babies, 
they die. And, and’’—his voice rose sud- 
denly to a hoarse shout—‘‘and what do 
you make of that, stranger; what is the 
right and the wrong of that?”’ 

So vehement had been the question that 
the young Englishman had stopped in his 
tracks. The two men stood there a mo- 


ment, facing each other. But in the older 
man the fire had gone, and his bowed head 
and his averted eyes were humble. Tacitly 


they looked forward again and went on. 

“That is not for me to settle,”’ said the 
young man at last. "Tis a question for 
God,’ 

“‘Aye, for God. But He has settled al- 
ready. And listen to this: Among them of 
the first train are some who want to share; 
to share the water hole. But the leader 
will not let them. He is a real leader and 
he alone sees straight. He knows that to 
share means death to his people. He alone 
ees straight. He is masterful and elo- 
quent—and he has his way. And what do 
you think of that, stranger; what is the 
right and the wrong of that?” 


The young man again pondered. “It is 
for God,” he said simply—‘‘for God to 
decide.” 

**Aye—but He has ruled already. Ruled 
hard. And I did want to have some other 
judgment—some poor, frail judgment of 
man. a listen: This leader of the first 
train, he who sees straight, he preserves 


his nde for no idle reason. He has big 
plans. He has wonderful plans. He is 
taking them to their Promised Land; and 
in them is the seed of humanity's salva- 


tion: the salvation of all this poor, suffer- 
ing humanity And he must preserve 
them; he must preserve the seed of all 


good to come 
the glory of 
punishes 

A new softness had come into the stran- 
ger’s voice; it was falling to a singsong 
almost like a chant ‘What do you think 
of that?” he asked wistfully. ‘* What do 
you think?’ 

“T don't 


He must preserve them for 
the Lord, the Lord who 


know,” answered the young 
Briton, at once moved and irritated. “It 
is not a problem for me 
a hat is what the 
with his people; 


leader wanted to do 
that is why he must pre- 
serve his weople t all cost. t all cost 
And he And tell me why. Why 
should there be punishment?” 


aoes 


‘I don’t know,” exclaimed the young 
Briton impatiently. ‘I tell you it is no 
case for me. It is for God to judge; for 
God alone.”’ 

‘Aye,” sighed the old man. ‘It is for 
God, and He has judged. But I would 
have liked to get some human opinion, 
some poor, frail man-judgment on the 
thing. Never mind, stranger, never mind 


if you can't give it to me 


There’s no 
harm done, no harm; ‘ 


I meant no harm 


‘There is no harm done,” said the Eng- 
lishman. ‘‘I cannot answer you, that is 
all. I’m sorry.” 


**And here is the end of our walk,” said 


the old man. “Here's the flat—and yon- 
der you'll see the train.” 
They were within the stifling coil of a 


gully between two dunes 
bouched abruptly into the open, and the 
Englishman stopped with a mur- 
mur ola toniehme nt. At his feet the sand 
dunes were ending in ripples, and before 
him there spread the intolerable splendor 
ofaplain. [t spread before him, immensely 
silent and immensely white, unmarred of 
tree, shrub, grass or scar; smooth, raked 
by the caress of past zephyrs, undisturbed 
flap of wing or whisper of water, 


They de- 


young 





ot voice, 





and shimmered blindingly beneath the sun 
Beyond it mountains rose, sharp-crested 
und black against a violet sky 


‘And 
panion 
the hills 

And the 


his 


said com- 
train coming out of 


he re ‘s 


the train,’ 
*See! * 


The 


young Englishman saw the 


train. Like a long snake it was pouring out 
of a cafion and stretching out upon the 
plain — wagon aiter wagon, canvas-covered 
as he had seen in pictures It wound 


slowly, in long links, along the base of the 
mountain; the sun, slanting across the 
plain, enflamed above it the impalpable 
dust into a column of fire, and within the 
shifting base of this glowing pillar the 
rounded canvas tops appeared ind disap- 
peared like bubbles of opalescence. He 
could see the plodding oxen, small as mice, 


On the Other Side of the Ridge 


(Concluded from Page 21) 
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the mounted men flanking it, 
dots of dogs running behind; he imagined 
flaps opening to peering heads—to dis- 
heveled heads of toil-worn women, to tear- 
stained faces of tired children. It passed 
slowly along the hills, followed by the flam- 
ing pillar; the distance nullified the heave 
and sway of the wagons; and it seemed to 
slide, to glide, with an effortless movement 
irresistible and fatal. And from it came 
no sound-—-no clank of harness, no dry 
creak of wheel, no detonation of whip, no 
whinny of horse, no bark of dog, no voice 
of man. But the young Englishman, listen- 
ing there with tensed ear, imagined that 
there came once to him, lone across the 
glistening distance, the acid wail of a babe 

The voice of his companion recalled him 


drawing it, 


to himself. ‘‘ Yes, there is the train,”’ he 
was saying; “the train and my people 
There they go,” he went on. ‘Men, | 


women and children; oxenand dogs. And 
inacirele. I take you to witness—they’re 
traveling in a circle.”’ 

Looking, the Englishman thought that, 
indeed, the train was describing the small 
arc of a great circle. 

“IT alone see it,’’ whispered the man. 
*‘T alone see straight—and I have lost my 
leadership. And thus day after day, 
month after month, year after year; seeing 
and they not believing!”’ 

With an abrupt movement he picked up 
his gun and laid it lightly _across his left 
arm. ‘‘And now good- by,” he said, hold- 
ing out his right hand. “I must catch 
them before night. Good-by and 
luck, and a straight trail to you. You've 
given pleasure today— more pleasure than 
you ean think. Good-by, good luck, anda 
straight trail!’ 

Good- by,”’ said the reaeg, English- 
man. ‘‘Good-by and good luck. 

And turning he made for the dunes, 
while the stranger strode out upon the 
ylain. From the top of a rise he gave one 
fast look back. The stranger, already, was 
well on his way. His feet splashed noise- 
lessly in the luminous mist lying along the 
white surface; he seemed gradually to sink 
within it, as one wading out to sea, to the 
ankles, to the knees, to the shoulders 
Finally his head alone was visible, with its 
big, black hat, as though he were swimming 
now, upon a lacquer sea, toward the train, 
which now seemed traveling far up in the 
skie 

The young Englishman 
again stz arted ¢ on his way. 


good 


turned and 


His companion was waiting as finally he 
topped the ridge; he rose from the step of 
the automobile, where he ws 1s sitting, as he 
saw the silhouette appear against the sky 
**Hello!”’ he called out. ‘‘I was beginning 
to worry about you. Hurry down; we're 
all ready!”’ 

The Englishman was sliding down. ‘I 
went on a bit too far,”’ he apologized. 

“Everything is all right,”’ the elder man 


declared. ‘‘ We're on the road; I found it 
a bit ahead. And I've got all the grit out 
of her’’—-patting the machine —‘‘and she 


runs like a watch 
tonight. Hop on.” 

The Englishman paused on the step 
“What part of the country is this, any- 
way ?”’ he asked ne gligently. 


We'll make Rhyolite 


*‘This?’’ The elder man was heaving at 
the crank. He gave one turn, but the 
engine did not start. ‘‘ Don’t you know? 
It’s Death Valley. The Mesquit arm of 


Death Vatley.”” He gave the crank another 
turn, again without success. ‘‘ Here about . 
is where the Tracy party disappeared.’ 


‘The Tracy party ? 

“Yes. You '* aven't heard of that, have 
you? Tt was an emigrant train. Fifty 
years ago. Sort of religious fanatics, I 
think. They wandered down here looking 
for a pass-—-and never came out again 
Sixty years ago, it was; in the fifties. Cali- 
fornia gold rush.” 


Again he bent at the crank, and suddenly 
the engine started, with a purr as smooth 
as a trail of smoke rings. 

‘There's some people,” he went on, as 
he came toward his seat—‘‘There’s some 
crazy old prospectors as claim they’re still 
wandering about here-—men, oxen, wagons 
and all—as claim to have seen them.” 

He laughed and rose to his seat. He 
lowered a lever. The machine, grinding 
out of the sand, started forward slowly. 

**Rummy idea!”’ said the young Englisn- 
man. ‘‘A rummy idea!’ 
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made in all standard styles and Union Suits — 
all over the United States | 
\_ CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N.Y. | 
om —_ 


ENGRAVED 
CALLING CARDS 


ghest grade. 


50 


I c “ 


$1. OO | $200 Genuine Confederate Money, 25¢ 


Late 1 U.S. Half Cent Copper Coin, 20c, 
shen otyte 50c. U.S. 10 cent pape e Fractional Curre 


y, QB 
10 Broken Bank Note s, Fine Assortment,$1 00. U.S 
Trade Dollar, $1.50. Divver & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





S.20 





tamped 
“ harges. Samples free. 
Charles H. Elliott Co., 1636 Lehigh Ave., Philada. 
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GRAND 


this oS \ ~% 

| Picture 

| and 
win a 

| prize! 


arn 7 


CP \(Y 


- 


YOU CAN DRAW THIS PICTURE ANY SIZE YOU WISH 





Sse CONTEST 


Draw “253, For Menand Women 





OSE 


Who Love to Draw 


WA z) “ (\"4+—, Can you copy this Cartoon of “Zim? Then win a valuable prize! Do 


ale you want the only magazine published entirely devoted to Illustrating 


De signing and Cartooning ? Each edition costs ten 
thousand dollars to produce. Make a freehand draw- 
ing of this picture with pen or pencil and mail it to 
us stating your age and what you are working al. 
If your drawing is 40 per cent. as good as 

the original we will send you absolutely free a 
subscription to the most fasci inating Art journal 

in existence. The first issue alone has 125 


PICTURES; most of them by W ORLD. 
FAMOUS ILLUSTRATORS. 


COPY THIS PICTURE 
AND GET A MAGA- 
ZINE SUBSCRIPTION 


Hundreds have talent for drawi ing but do not 
know it. This contest will ple: ase thousands and 
stimulate an interest in Illustrating. Merely an 
» hour copying this sketch may win this splendid 
Art magazine. It’s worth trying for. Send in 
7 your sketch, and you must state your age. It costs 





. C you nothing. If you do not hear from our Art 


Directors within 10 days it means your sketch is 
not 40 per cent. as good as the original, 


Ys : The Publishers of “The Home Educator” wish to get 
J i in touch with those who have a talent for drawing 


Eugene Zimmerman, known as “Zim,” is the 
famous Cartoonist of “ Judge,” and is one of the best 
known Cartoonists in the world. He sent us this sketch 
with the following letter: 


“Here isa rapid fire sketch which was in pire d by a recent visit to 
the Metropolitan Art Gallery, New Y ork, where | aw at least three 


canvases with the same inscription, ‘Rembrandt: by himself.” Of 
course, there being no other figure in the picture I took it for grante d 
that he was by himself as the pictures plainly show At any rate it 
inspired me to do for you as Caruso did for you, and | hand you 


‘myself by myself.’ Use it as you see fit. 
‘I am yours fraternally, “ZIM.” 








Correspondence Institute of America, Dept 33 Scranton.Pa. 

































$ Successful | 
Egg Farming 
y’ MOD NG people whe can 
» « afford luxuries there 
is t demand for a 
vular supply of fresh eg¢ The f 
growe 1 furnish t m regularly, 
winter and summer alike, get very 
high pri 
The Corning Egg-Book 
per Hen per 
ver 31 ax 
. thful wort 
rhe Corning Egg Bo ld in 
h th farm Journal, | | i, Pa., and we 
i \ mia i 1 to t 
SPECIAL OFFER:—For $ h, mone 
Corning Ege-Book dt r Fat J r 1 f rt 
ul | American Po ultry Advocate two year 
tor $1 I< ri nt at once to 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
731 Hogan Sesh, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Raneesinimonioens: ei i 
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AC&JSAMPLE ROSE j} 
: page die the, Also (pow) ." | 
= YB i $2.00 order i 
All above { rl ” ms ¢ z P \ } 

: - Write to-day H 


Address 

















a directory 


is that bring best results 


Special <2.) 2." 





10c 
offer 
Walter P. Stokes 
Dept. E, 219 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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Green’s Dollar Offer 


3 Very Best Grape Vines, 

3 Rose Bushes, 2 years old, 

1 White Clematis Vine, 

2 Peach Trees. 2 Choice Red Cross Currant iafien 











1 im all, delivered by mail at your door — $1.00 
. Sha Bear. Cher 
I Trees, Berry } 
NX N Fruit ¢ 1 
} Bix F Inst | 
. i Fruit w ing $1 | 
« Ges. Green's Na Co., Box - Re NY j 
Tr, ry Mine FREE ox 
I a 
! l 
I 
' outhatches 


Wickstrum, Queen Incabater Man, 
Box TT, Lincoln. Neb 


48 BREEDS | 








A itry Book 
* R.F. NEUBERT, Box 786, Mankato 








Catarrh, a National 
Nasal Luxury 


(Continued from Page 19) 


in fact, where dust or dirt ean lodge, and 
germs cai and do lodge. The more spot- 
lessly cledn and flooded with sunlight any 
house and its occupants can be kept the 
neatly germ-free they will be. One 
reason why ‘there are so féw germs of harmful 
character out-of-doors is tha t they cannot 
live and thrive in sunshine and fresh air. 


more 


It is only: the houses that we build that 
are their hatcheries—literally, greenhouses 
for germs; 

But germs are not the only things that 


are required to produce catarrh. On the 
one hand,;some people would have trouble 
with their; noses if there never was such a 
thing as 1 germ in the air; and on the 
other, thoroughly healthy, clean, whole- 
ome individuals can with their nasal sieves 
strain out nine-tenths of the germs that 
float in the air, choke them in their nasal 
mucus and sweep them down the gullet to 
where the stomach will literally eat them 
alive. A certain amount of lowering of 
tone, of vigor and of vital resistance is 
necessary to allow the germs to get a foot- 
hold, particularly a permanent one, and it 
y)lays an important part in catarrh. This 
sine of the vital tone is not solely 
in the although the nase, for various 
reasons, is peculiarly vulnerable—but is 
a general or constitutional condition that 
affects the nose as it does every other 
part of the body. In one sense it is quite 
true that, in popular language, catarrh is 
“in the system.” Most fortunate ly, how- 
ever, this fact, instead of complicating 
matters, simplifies them, for this Sepaten 
of resisting power, this slackening of vital 
tone in the nose, is chiefly and most com- 
monly to underven tilation, overcon- 
finement in hot, stuffy’ rooms, lack of 
igorous exercise in the open air, under- 
feeding—in fact, to the very conditions 
that promote and increase the presence 
and infectiousness of germs. 

There is yet anothe ‘r way in which sys- 
temic or other conditions are believed to 
produce and promote catarrh. We are all 
familiar with the promptitude with which, 
on exposure to cold, not merely our faces 
and hands, but the skin of our entire body 
surface, becomes first pak , then cold and, 
finally, almost wrinkled and goosefleshed. 
This means that the great skin mesh of 
blood-vessels is empty ing itself of its blood 
so as to preserve the warmth of the body. 


nose 





1) 
due 


Cold Air to Kill Catarrh 


Unfortunately, at the same time that the 
skin is emptied of its blood and this blood 


is thrown into the internal organs, the 
purifying or excretory action that the skin 
Was exercising upon it is stopped also, And 





thisacti or 
mport 
t+ rnal surfac 
«Thai suriaces 
throat, 


relatively slight, but appreciable 
, has to be assumed by some 
of the body: lungs, 
liver or food tube. — 

If these happen to be perfectly healthy 
they can take up the additional burden of 
purificaticn without difficulty; but if any 
one of them happens to be already a little 
overtaxed, or fighting against some irri- 
tant, ich, as dust, food- pols ons or germs, 
his little over load is the proverbial 
that breaks the 
e get a catarrh, a_ bronchitis, 
f indigestion or even of jaundice 

, probability is that to turn this 
lammation of wd sort requires 





camel's bach 
an 


areal inf 








the assistance of a germ: but there can be 
ttle doubt that the extra duties thrown 
ipon the air passages and the food tube, 
our called ‘“‘internal skin,’’ encourage 
attacks of cold and catarrh—and this is 
enemy against which the cold bath or 
plash is so useful. It makes little differ- 
ence how cold water is applied, whet her by 
plast ponge, shower or tub; the one 
t yr nee ful is that the skin shall be given 
a sharp chill enough to make you gasp 
tly for a moment, as well as to make 
you acquire the habit of reacting promptly 
ind of becoming, instead of colder, warmer 
tr i were betore 
It not even necessary that the cold 


shoul id be nee in the form of water. 
EK -xposure of the body to cold, fresh air in 


one’s room, accompé anied by vigorous rub- 
bing, will'do almost as muct good as the 
tub or the shower. The main thing is to 


get the skin, not merely of the face, hands 
and arms, but of the entire body, so trained 
that it will react promptly to cold by 
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Right Painting 


scales, 


beautiful. 


world. 





$1000 on decoration, exterior 





An office in eac 


New York Boston Buffalo 
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Preserves Property 


Permanency and protec tion to the surface covered 
are of first importance. 
should be taken care of only after these are assured. 
G Pure white lead and linseed oil are the recog- 
nized basic necessities of paint. 
they form a perfect union and, when mixed, have 
the quality of penetrating the surface covered and 
becoming a part of it. 
It wears down uniformly 
is ready for repainting without scraping or any 
preparation other than brushing off the dust. 

@ Use National Lead Company’s pure white lead 
(“Dutch Boy Painter” trade-mark), have it mixed 
with pure linseed oil, and your painting must be 
economical because 
Ask the painter who takes pride in his 
profession if this is not true. 
@ National Lead Company’s pure white lead is 
the best known and enjoys tl 
It is exactly what we Say it is 
lead containing no chalk, barytes or any of those other subtle adul- 
terants which make painting an expense. 

G To property owners who expect to spend this spring from $40 to 
or 
Adviser,” though free to you,is worth at least an expert adviser’s fee 
say 5 per cent. of the expenditure. Toanyone not interested in painting 
it would not be worth the stamp used in sending for it. 


it, itis free on request. Ask for “ Dutch Boy Paint Adviser” No. P. 
Our Pure White Lead (‘Dutch Boy Painter” trade-mark) is» packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in oak kegs as heve! tofore. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


h of the following cities : 

Cincinnati 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 

(National Lead and Oil Company, 





The variation of color 


Why? Because 


Such paint never cracks or 
and the surface 


it will last. It will also be 


He knows. 


e largest sale in the 
~pure white 


interior, our “Dutch Boy Paint 


If you wish 


Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Philadelphia) 


Pittsburgh) 











-— DWARF DAYLIGHT 


Magnificent novelty; thick bush form, two feet high; 
grows rapidly from seed sown in May. Flowers freely 
trom July to fr st; beautiful white pea-shaped ssoms 
in striking contrast with bright green, heart-shaped 
leaves t affected by insect pests. Wil! mail you pack- 

¢,a 2 arieties of flower seed (sufficient to sow 
space §x 50 ft. togetherwithde tive catalog—allfor 
10 On first $0c order will allow 10¢ worth of flower 


eed free. Order from this ad. 


MEIER & SHOEMAKER, 408 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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yurns its own 
Gives 500 cand 
nd casts no eee ey No 





ower light 
dirt, grease, 


week, 








or. | neq r Homes, St« 
Churel lic Halls, 
200 tyles. p Metin re ip Warrante 
nts wanted. Write for catal g. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St CANTON, O. 









everywhe 


and Easy Pare Plan free. 


AT 
HOME 


Correspondence School 
709 Majestic Bldg " Detrei Mich. 
SHOEMAKER’S 





ar anenes 4 1910 I z 
a ickens eir see a 
remedies All about Incubators, their 
and eir try 
es an t aild er sen ont 
f ch sneedit. Only ‘Se. 





; C. C. * SHOEMAKER, B Box 813, Freeport, Ill. 
NO EXPERIMENT 
net @ sure where { 


reliable a 





¢ tested the 


alw Many 't a . 
Successful Incubator 
They call it the » test. | 





< Write today _ 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR co., 648 2nd St., Des Moines, Ta 








YOUR OLDSWEATER 


Made Into a Coat sweeter for $1. 00 





High neck or blouse ! ace into har me 
modern coat sweater nforced knit strip 
Any color desired. Pear 

Ship sweater by n oz Send letter 
enclosing $1.00 and notification o yment, 


CROWN KNITTING CO., 302 F East 35th St, » Chicago, Il. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 


Lowest Prices * 


yeese and T 
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Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 


200% PROFIT 
Handy, Automatic 
HAME FASTENER 
Do away with old 
Horse owner 


sfully end 10c for x 
J.W. MILLER Co., 


~ AGENTS 





ame strap 
i te: ter 





hg n. Outwear the harness. 
u ‘ for f tial ter 


F. THOMAS MFG. CO., 868 Wayne 8t., Dayton, Ohio 


ATENTS ; 


t Ho 
Obtain a Patent - at What to Tavent wit ist of i eee 
prizes « ifr t Pa 
VICTOR J EVANS C0. Washington, D ©. 


tesco a 





SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 








how they pas 


XT ENDEOEELISPTGE rove. 


Acme Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohi«. 


- PATENTS that PROTECT — 


tof 6cts. stamps 


Hs . S. & ALB B.L Lacey, Y, Dent 3, 5, Washington, D.C., Eats D.C., Estab. 1869 






















Don’t Use a Cake of Soap 
Others Have Used = 
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y 4 
t 1 
g ot 
” Seni FREE ,, ; 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
The Watrous Co., 1250 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, III. 
c WORTH FOR 0 .C ; 
506": SEEDS i 10° 
1 Pkt. Asters, | 
Mixture; 2 Pkts Pan. 
1e8, Fuller’s! 
ved, 100 } “IPkt 
Carn ations, I Mix 
Lure Pkt wean 
Peas. Extra_ Large 
ering, Mix 
7. v € 
Tog 
First-Class Seeds 
Gud An 
s, Plantsand bulbs, PREE 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., 
Box 219, Floral Park, N.Y 
? 
GRE G O ie. | 
Special Flower Seed Offer | 
50 cents worth for 10 cents 
§ 1 package Aster Giant Comet, mixed, 5c 
é 1 package Tall Zinnia, mixed, 5c, 
1 package Candytuft, mixed, 5c. | 
1 package Petunia, fine, mixed 5 
1 sweet, 5< 
1 ke a, 5 
1 ke oreopsis, mixed, . 5 
1 package Phlox Drummondi, mixed, 5 
1 package Pansy, mixec es 5« 
1 package Bacheior Buttor s, , 2 
t 
packagesor : if 
J. J. H. Gregory & Son 
Marbleheat 188. 
lt ee lt 
Pedigree Se ds 7 
edigree Seeds | 
Seeds which Succeed— Known 126 Years | 
WRITE FOR CATAL OGUE 
tw r$ 
D. LANDRETH ‘SEED CO., | 
Bloomsdale Seed Farms, Bristol, Pa \ 
755 Buys Best 
140-Egg 
INCUBATOR 
f Freight Prepaid. 
y aaa t n 
Satisfaction guaranteed 








at any 5 
for k today or send price ave w 


BELLE CITY INCUBATOR CO , Box 77 


PEARL GRIT 
INCREASES * 


EGG MONEY ee = 


THE OHIO MARBLE CO 
729 8. Cleveland St. Piqua, Ohio 


Racine, Wis 
























GALBRAITH 
“NEW LAND” 
FRUIT TREES 
Galbraith’ mero "Bon73 Faisbury, Neb. 
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becoming full r of blood instead of empt er, 
and not * lie de wn on” the and stor 
ach, at least until the latter have had ume Why I Can Afford to Send You Free 
to i np atten: She Phe Q 
ad re of water ov pe 
fe » is, of cour lean THE 
is Well as stimu if is too mu 
to say that a cool or cold splash-bath down 
to the Waist every mort and Y 
over splash or tub is be er vet \ d 
more to bre ak up the cold habit 1 é . 
catarrh tendency than almost any other A : ° 
= . Page Sig utomatic 
gf sree Razor Sharpener 
sts < delet t 
‘ Si is 
( re H 
ic] ' 
k ' 
wor i a i 
I eC a m 
n tl 
: ‘ | j : oe | 
sistency and color the n | . cr 
ble They are due to a watery, | 
welling of some part ol the mucous mem 
brane of the nose from rep ited atta 
of catarrhal inflammation or the cor t 
irritation of pus and other discharge \s 
these oyster-like growths have few nerves 7 
ind fewer blood-vessels, nothing ean be 
done to them in the way ol m ! them . ~J 
clear themselves up « rink; and t} t = 
thing 1s to remove them with spe 
constructed forcéps or wire snare i 
perfectly safe and comparatively simpl 
operation which usually gives great relief 
It must, however, not be , ri U S. J. Herman, Gen'l Manager, The “ Keenoh”"’ Company 
the) irlabiy = re t trom a 2 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich 
chror thy condition of the mu 
cous me brane of the nose and, if this con- 
dition be not corrected and Kept so, other 
polypi will form and take the place sof those 
that have been removed 
Dangers from Adenoids 
Another very common conditiot a 
hypertrophic or overgrown tate <« the 
turbinated bodies, the great trl} le cushion 
valves that bar out cold and dust. Thess 
by successive swellings and irritatio1 mve = 
become so firmly thick ned that it is pra —_  ——_-—_—2. : : — 
ticall impossible to get them to shrir ar oo, 
heir normal size without puncturing them 
with an ¢ lectrie cautery or cutting ‘ \ 
small portions of them. Every px ( & 
means, such as antiseptic washes, massage 
and local treatment, are used to restore 
to them their natural \ W all finish shouid not con- 
them shrunk down suffic 
for breathing purpos tain anything to make it 


hem of their pow 
excl ide | ure ly dar 


Ninety per 
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gerously cold or fo 


stick- that will ye or cn- 
able germs to breed within 
it. Nor should it be 
that can be or al- 
fected by the use of 
Walls ought be 
just as much as the 
woodwork or windows 


EWC Trai 


AT FINIS 


ie ft Wi Oly 


is 2 washable wall finish that i 
the 


, cent of ordinary catarr 
while an? oying obstinate and hum I 
is, fortun: tely, a relatively mild an d harm 
less condicion which may last r 
decades and never do its victim an eTl- 
ous or vital harm ss it should happ en 
to extend up hi tubes 
ge ird to his 
sind of 
! a poled growths 
phary nx back of the 
monest cause of deafne i of ear trouble 
of all sorts in childhood; while 
neglected catarrh of the ie founda 
tion and starting least three 
fourths of the deafness of adult and later life 
Another common cause of na 
tion and consequent cali Th | Is tha 
as deflections or 
This septum, or 
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lor yea ( 


S( ft te ned, 
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WASHABLE 


or 
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FLAT 
FINISH / 
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water. 

hed 
ASHCC 
Hox TS, 





Lo nis 
larynx. One 
cat ge in which ade- 
re found in the 
is far the com- 


sUustacnian 
ears or 


Har 


nostrils 
Sal 

chronic 
> nose is t] 


r-point of at 





il obstruc 
t known 
septum 


plate of 








cartilage, or gr ith bone irtistic that give ime rest 
which lies between the two nostrils } 1 4} | 
ing one from the other his, r : dull finish and beautiful color 
" " ° , " ] ] 1 
should be perfectly straight and mevsas Kalsomine, Willwear ionvgel 
actually, for some reason which we do t] ’ ee | ry ' : t YT | 

we hil ord | MU ahi al - 
not yet clearly understand, in a good mar natn Gunal Pauln la can De 


noses will be found bulged to one side or the cleaned with soap and wate 





other. Such bulging, of course, narrows th« — measles . nm why - t) 
air passage on one side and expands and p read) for use in white or tint 
enlarges it on the other. These bulgir \nvone can apply e 

may become so abrupt and so extreme as , 


to form folds or wrinkles, obviously 


fering with the passage of air into the 
on the side toward v vhich they project 

Whatever the cause, the only practical 
remedy is to cut away, under cocaine or 
ether, the superfluous and projecting folds 
and portions of the septum, flatten or splint 


inter- 


nose 


KEYSTONE VARNISH CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the remainder of it back into position and 
restore proper shape and capacity to both , 
nostrils. A variety of operations have been KEYST¢ 


most of which 


devised for this 
give great relief. 


purpose, 








6% | 
| Municipal Irrigation | 


Bonds? 


i We are the oldest and largest 
M Banking House in the United 





States specializing in Irrigation } 
ih Sonds. Banks and i 
4 Life Insurance Companies are 
\ buying these securities as well 
fj] as other institutions and pri- §f 


\ _vate 
| FARSON, SON & CO. 


—_— , Chicago / 


go 
i 21 Broad Street First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Me Dear Si P e Circular 10246 S. P 
4 t esti eof Munic 
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_The scott F Redfield Co., 680 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


The K.B. K. Solves the PIPE Question 


STRAIGHT STEM $1 
CURVED STEM, $1 
A really Sanitary Pipe 

equalled by no other 


















Mat! orders 
promptly filled f 
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“vy y Site Vf 


iia 
Kai 


The K.B % PIPE CO. $12 Commenwealth Building, Phila., Pa. 


-Glart Cut Glass | 


r 1 ° 
nicotine reaches the tongue 


“ 
air T ' : 
Sweetest pipe in the 
world, i remains so 

Stem never clogs, pipe 
Beeds no cleaning 










always a welcome addition to any crystal closet 
| j ec” pa is especially elaborate and 
i at Clark Cut Glass has been tamous 
t ars for it xquisite patterns and color 


.B CLARK & CO., Inc. 
t . Pa 

















TIMBER © or in woren 


"THE WILLIS COMPANY 
BULLETIN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Another side-issue of catarrh which is 
worthy of mention is its extension, in the 
same manner in which it attacks the nose 
and throat, to those curious air-spaces in 
the bones of the head known as the ac- 
cessory sinuses. These are strange and 
somewhat unaccountable 
hollows, in the bones of the face and head, 


air-bubbles, or | 


; - 
without known function except to expand | 


the bony framework of the face so as to 
enable it to protect the eyes. The two 
largest lie on either side of the nose, be- 
tween the orbits above and the teeth below, 
their outer walls supporting the cheek- 
bones. Another pair—the frontal sinuses 
balloon out into the forehead just above 
the eyes; and a series of others—ethmoid 
sinuses’-sprout back on either side and 
from the roof of the nasal passages toward 
the base of the skull. They have no known 
function, but they are lined with mucous 
membrane and are filled with air which 
reaches: them through narrow 
from different parts of the nasal passages. 
Obviously, they furnish 
traps, for a comparatively small amount of 
swelling of the mucous membrane of the 
nose will block the narrow and irregular 
openings through which they empty into 
it, and :f once a germ or some of its prod- 
ucts forces its way into them they make 
model breeding-chambers, with almost no 
possibility of escape for the mucus or pus. 


Necessity of Intelligent Treatment 


Naturally, little that is definite or of 
any wide application can be said in regard 
to the cure and treatment of a_ disease 
like catarrh, which depends upon the 
cobperation of so many scores—yes, hun- 
dreds—of different influences and causes, 
both external and internal. One thing, 
however, may be frankly said to relieve the 
pessimism in many minds as to the incura- 
lity of catarrh, and that is that at least 
ninety per cent of it is curable under com- 
petent individualized treatment and atten- 
tion. Perhaps it would be more nearly 
correct to say that nine-tenths of the 
sufferers rather than nine-tenths of the dis- 
ease can be cured. Innumerable as are 
its ca catarrh's victims all belong to 
one species of animals, homo sapiens, and 
the general line of procedure to which we 
have referred —-that of cleansing the air and 
the surroundings generally and so increas- 
ing the vigor of the patient— will prevent 
nine-tenths of all catarrh and either cure 
or markedly relieve eight-tenths of all 
existing cases. For prevention and per- 
manence of cure, general treatment by 
fresh air, pert bathing, food and exercise 
is much more important and reliable than 
are loca mes is UTES 
Where local dam: ige has alre sady been 
done this must be corrected by intelligent 
nasal treatment, at the same time that the 
vatient is being trained in good habits of 
lite: ; so that, when the old indebtedness is 
wiped out, he will not pile up a new one. 
ne antiseptic and siedben washes and 
prays, particularly those that most closely 
resemble the se rum, or watery part, of the 
blood in their density, and which mechan- 
ically flush out and cleanse the nose until 
it is in a position to flush and cleanse itself, 
are the most useful local remedies 
Then come stimulating powders or appli- 
particularly suc f as are mildly 
antiseptic and do not injure or attack the 
membrane, but are just 
strong enough to produce a profuse flow of 
mucus and thus empty out the congested 
and swollen mucous membrane and turbin- 


Uses, 


cations 


delicate mucous 


ated bodic The use of thes », however, re- 
juires great skill and judgneent, for they 
should be just irritating enough and used 
just often enough to make the nose flush 
itself out, without setting up an irritation 
on their own account; as nearly all of them 


do if used 


patient 


indiscriminately or put into the 
own hands Direc t massage of the 
turbina ted bodies by means of r "ls of ab 
sorbent ¢ ton on the tip of a probe is also 
most use¢ ful. Also, such portions of the mu- 
membrane or tke valve cushions of the 
inated bodies as have become hope- 
lessly diseased should be actively treated 
or removed; bulges and spurs upon the 
septum corrected or cut away, 
that are full of pus opened, washed out 
and drained. When these defects 
been corrected, and the patient has been 
’ about the clean 
f his air as he is about that of his 
food, ninety per cent of all cases of catarrh, 
however obstinate, can either be cured or 
made compatible with fair health, comfort 
and efficiency 


cous 


tur! 









sinuses 
have 


taught to be as “‘ finic ky’ 


lir 
HOSS 


openings | 


ideal disease- | 
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soda crackers when 


and where you will, 


there is only one way 


by which you can 


absolutely depend on 


their freshness and 


goodness, and that is 


to say 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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“Youll use a Disston Saw.too. someday ” 
[een eee 


ho: seen is something 
about a perfect imple- 
ment which lends author- 
ity to the hand behind it. 

Disston saws, files and tools pos 
sess the same masterful qualities 
that characterize the great establish- 
ment in which they are created. 

Ihe feel of them conveys an idea of 
the substantial ; precision, 
accuracy, efhciency, 


suggests 
endurance. 


Disston Saws made half a century ago 
are in use today—family heirlooms 
passed from one generation to another. 


Improvement of that high quality of 
material, temper, design and workman- 
ship put into the Disston saws of 1840, 
has kept pace with steadily increasing 
requirements of saws and with the great 
growth of the Disston plant. 


Disston’s is the only saw, file and too! 
establishment in the world that makes 
the steel for its full line. 


Implements of Disston Brand out- 
work and outwear all other tools. 


Do your work with the best tools made 


If unable to obtain the Disston brand from Dealers in y 


ity, write t will see that you are properly suppl 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
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The Man 
VW bo 
Bought 


This Issue 


of THe Sarurpay Even- 
ING Posr only after being 
shown éy some doy that it 
contains a specific article 
about some subject of pe- 
culiar interest to the cus- 
tomer, is invited to send us 
a statement of the boy’s 
selling-talk. 


Name the title of the spe- 
cific article or story urged upon 
you by the boy. If possible, 
tell how the boy knew of your 
interest in that subject. Did 
he merely stumble upon it — 
or, was his a studied plan to 
take advantage of your known 
choice of subjects ? 


this issue 
knew its 


If you bought 


because some boy 
contents and presented them 
intelligently to you, we want 
your account of the interview 
in order that we may help 
other boys to sell in a business- 
like way. 


For the letter which 
contains the best re- 
port of a sale made 
by a happy appeal 
to a personal preference 
we will pay 


len Dollars 


Your letter should contain 
not more than 350 words. 
It must be about a rea/ boy, 
whose name and address 
should be given if possible. 
It should be legibly written 
on one side of the paper 
only, typewritten preferred, 
and must bear your name 


and address. 


of subjects, 


Any prize for your letter will be 
paid either (1) to you, or (2) to 
the boy himself, if you so direct. 
The award will be made on March 
12. Address your letter thus: 


OUR BOYS, 
The 


Circulation Bureau 


Saturday Evening Pos 
Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 








| per cent. 


| SCOWS. 


KEEPING 
A CITY CLEAN 
(Continued from Page 7) 


assured a ready customer—the city treas- 
ury—and there previously had been litth 
danger of detection. 

Arrests were made and the men impli- 
cated were taken before District Attorney 
Jerome that night. I’m afraid that the 
raid was premature, as I am convinced 
that operations on a large scale had been 
and still were being carried on, and that - 
city had been che ated out of a very larg 
sum of money, and I felt at the time thz at i 
little delay would have produced more con- 
vincing results. However, ten indictments 
were made, but for some inexplicable caus« 
these cases have never been brought to 
trial. The saving to the city cannot be 
measured. How much had been stolen in 
some other districts cannot even be guessed 
One thing I do know is that when my bill 
for the services of the informer Doe was put 
in, the authorities refused to pay it, and I 
had to settle the bulk of it myself. Fur- 
thermore, some of the money invested in 
snow tickets is still held up as evidence in 
the District Attorney's office 

I realized that no method could be de- 
vised whereby men operating under the 
cubic-yard system could be prevented from 
grafting, except by a vast system of espio- 
nage that would cost the city far more than 
it was possible for these men to steal. Fur- 
thermore, frequent arrests would have been 
demoralizing to the Department, since, to 
bring out the highest efficiency in men, 
they must be made to feel that their supe- 
rior officers have faith in them. Obviously 
there was only one thing to do -—change th« 
system. So a scheme was devised that 
would deliver my men from temptation. 


A Thriving Business in Graft 


There previously had been used a method 
known as the area system, by which the 
contractor had been paid on a basis of the 
space c leared and the de pt h of snow there- 
on, the area being taken from official maps, 

and the snowfall from observations made 
by competent men. The objection to this 
system had always been - contractors 
were paid for work done by the and 
rain. This was unfair, since the bids showed 
that they had taken into account the per- 
formance of the elements, although no 
such shrinkage was allowe .d for in the con- 
tract Also, as some of the streets ar 
cleaned by the Department itself, it had 
become the practice of certain dishonest 
contractors to haul the snow from the 
streets they were cleaning and dump it 
upon the streets cleaned by the city, just 
around the corner, thus saving themselves 
a long haul to the dumps. On the other 
hand, if by this systern the hired vehick 
drivers cheated the contractor that was no 
concern of the city. 

After taking the matter up with the 
chief engineer of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment and the chief engineer of 
the Finance Department, I a woup a 
form of contract giving a flat rate of 
shrinkage in piling of twenty- five per cent 
and in removal of sixty-six and two-thirds 

The —— nts of this system 
will not give it a fair trial. But I am con- 
vinced that it is for the best interests of the 
service, and am more strongly in its favor 
since I find that such a system was pro- 
posed and favored by former Commissioner 
Waring and was operated and approved by 
former Commissioner W eee. 

In another matter it was made possibk 
to unearth a scheme of graft on the part of 
a number of the Ds partment ¢ mploye es 
and to save the city much money. In our 
work of final disposition we are some- 
times overwhelmed with wastes, and have 
to resort to private dumps where cellar dirt 


sun 


and the like are received on scows and 
taken to sea as a private enterprise. Some 
of these dumps are loc ated on the same 


piers as our own. At one of these we were 
paying thirty cents a load for the materials 
which we were dumping on the private 
It wi is learned that our re presenta- 
tives were ‘‘doing business’”’ there Upon 
investigation it was found that collusion 


| between these men and the employees of 


| the private 


| done this way: 


firm that operated the dump 
and scows was practiced. The fraud was 
The dump inspector for- 


| warded to the main office a sheet showing 





the number of loads dumped at each scow. 
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Upon the evidence disclosed an indictment 
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Which Are Your Favorite 


Chocolates ? 


Here are Johnston’s choicest 


confections —a_ style to 
every taste—chocolates at 
cents and $1 the box. 

Sixty years’ experience in 


making has made these chocolate 


well-nigh perfect. 
1iapossible to produce better. 


These pictures show the diffe 
packages—a different style ch 
late in each (the ‘T-R-I-A-D 
contains three kinds). ‘The late 


“CHOCOLATES EXTRAOR’DINARY” 


handsome lavender packages only. 


The next time you buy candy 


—— ask for 






White Cher 


candy 


- < 
It is utterly \ 





sult ~ 
SO 


» ‘ 








rent wt 
“EXTRAOR DINARY” 
OCUO- 
ae! 
box de 
st is 


Swiss Style 
Milk Almonds 


Swiss Style 
Mitk Creams 


ries 





in Maraschino ~ » 


2 Bitter Swee 
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Make a Real Value Comparison of the 
niter $tate With All Good Cars 





40 H.P. 





Touring Car, Model 30 
Double Ignition Sy 
Three-Quarter Elliptic 


Inter-State “40” 
Imported High Tension Magneto; 
pered saw steel plates; 
Rear Springs; 34-in. x 4-in 
other high-priced features 


118-in. Wheelbase 


Tires, and many 


In Performance 
Durability 
Construction 
Comfort 
Size 


Power — 


It 


4'4.in. x 5-in. Motor; U& H 


stem; Multiple Dise Clutch of 63 tem 


Excels 


Price $1750 


er 


In Durability b 
s tl thatt 1 l ‘ i ! 
isreapective of price, we are « é such i kee] re 
( mpare t tw ne for n f tur by pa t C i ts n ided in this car 
feature, point by point The t lem tra it a reasonable price 
tion, ¢ pa owe ' flex t d In Comfort the Inter-State will 5 veare 
1 é t you One den t | 
contr h " g qu 
ties of each y ‘ \ 
S lotl und you will have sold your- MR. DEALER: We treat the dealer who handles Int 
Inter-Stat I r is its own best State Cars with fairness e will not accept deposits 


more than the number 


of cars we shall build) We do 


on 
not 
but 


eae iis need dealers’ deposits to help carry on our business 
' In Construction merely as a guarantee of good faith. Is this the kind of 
init » i a proposition you want? Or, do you want to finance some 
same mate is $3,00K manufacturer's business ? Send for catalog today 
\ ‘ 
$5,000. We 4 TEAR OUT THIS. RE MINDER 
of p | prteeeeessesemeneenen eeseneceneuay 
y } ‘ ¢ s ’ 
me Pp SSI « 8 The Inter-State Automobile Co., Muncie, Ind 
In Perf yrmance W tol iown § } ae Be . ] 
that a car ¢ qual | at any price can give H 
! regular, eve ) t : ee | 
es yu xper } 
- at I ‘ 
‘ 


Cet 


INTER- STATE ‘AUTOMOBILE CO., Muncie, Ind. 
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For baby's tender skin— 

For mother’s delicate com- 
plexion. 

For all the uses of the toilet 
and bath—Palmolive. 


Palmolive 


than 
-far more than simply 


is far more 
mere soap 
a cleanser. 

It stimulates, invigorates, refreshes. 


hts c mtinued use brings that sOrt, 


velvety skin which is every woman's de- 


sire, and which nature intended every 
woman to have. 

Palm oil and olive oil form the base 
ot Pal live 

Palm live contains just what the skin 
needs to put Ht in periect ¢ ndition and 
keep it s 

That s why Pal nolive has the largest 
sale in the world of any high-grade toilet 
soap 


| have pre pared a booklet “The Easy 





Way’ to Beauty which I should like to 
send you, together with a liberal sample 
cake of Palmolive Full size cake for 
sale at all dealers 15 cents,)} 

The booklet contains many suggestions 
for the care the kin and hair, of 
interest to every woman 

If you will send me your name and 
address, i gether with your dealer's name 
and two 2 cent tamps to cover postage 


and packing, the booklet and the soap 


will go forward to you at once 
Just prove tor vourself that it is by far 


the best toilet s« ap you ever used 


— 


President, B. J. Johnson Soap Co 


32 Fowler St. Milwaukee, Wis. 














Get a DIAMOND ata 


Zon Special 


Discount 


Send te 








lay for Special Di 
eet and Price List 
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“FEF” Grade 








\y § tor pproval, not a ce 
a, CATALOG On Request | 
* 
“4, “a. Send € ani PRICE LIST and 
SPECIAL DIS 
COUNT SHEET 
7 re to get 
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| has been found charging that he falsified 


the records by stating that the private con- 
cern had received several hundred loads 
frqm the city carts more than had actually 
been delivered. The contractor’s clerks 
were ‘‘tipped off,”’ put the garbled number 
into their bill against the city, and made 
a charge for the excess loads on their books 
as “sundry expenses.’’ The contractor 
billed as he was advised, and his clerks 
paid the inspector one-third of the graft 
and kept the remainder, as the evidence 
produced before the Grand Jury showed. 
They had been doing a thriving business, 
but we caught them at their work and they 
are now under indictment. Thus the city 
was saved money and the contractor “ put 
wise”’ as to the caliber of his employees. 

A very interesting item of economy dur- 
ing the process of final disposition was 
effected. It had been necessary to employ 
a large number of laborers to trim the scows 
at the dumps: pick over the ashes and rub- 
bish and level thera off so that the vessels 
might ride on an even keel. This work was 
done by many gangs of Italians and cost 
the city some four hundred dollars a day. 
Realizing that much of the waste materials 
might be so utilized as to bring in some 
revenue to the city, I entered into a three- 
year contract with an Italian who not only 
furnished the laber to trim the scows of 
Manhattan and the Bronx free, but paid to 
the city $1717 a week for the privilege. 
For —_———a he is allowed to take 
from the loads dumped all materials salable 
in the open market, such as paper, rags, 
bottles, cans, old iron, brass, rubber and 
the like. These are separated and sold 
to paper-makers, manufacturers of rubber 
goods, etcetera. The Italian has an agree- 
ment with the United Bottle Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation by which he turns over to them every 
registered bottle and receives payment for 
same. The city inspectors see toit that the 
scows are properly trimmed. It isestimated 
that the contractor sells the materials se- 
lected at approximately $350,000 a year. 

It had been a question for a long time as 
to whether the Department should remove 
what is known as trade waste—refuse 
from office buildings, manufacturing estab- 
lishments and various private enterprises. 
Even the courts had not settled the ques- 
tion. To bring the matter to a head I 
stopped the whole service. This act met 
with such strenuous opposition from the 
various merchants’ associations that the 
matter was forced into the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment and into the 
Board of Aldermen for settlement. Here 
it was resolved that service should be 
given, and I was allowed an extra $150,000 
with which to do it. But by careful admin- 
istration and a saving of money on hired 
scows, and so forth, I made it unnecessary 
to spend the extra allowance, and had the 
pleasure of handing it back unused. 


Sprinkling Machines and the Death Rate 


One of the hardest things to do is to clean 
the streets without sending up clouds of 
dust. This noxious element had partially 
been laid, previous to my incumbency, by 
private contractors who taxed individual 
eg owners so much a head for sprink- 
ing their streets. These contractors had 
no responsibility to the city. 

During my term a bill was drafted and 
passed, permitting the Commissioner to 
enter into long-term contracts to sprinkle, 
clean and wash the streets with machines 
The first step was the taking over of the 
sprinkling carts from the private con- 
tractors, and these were added to the 
equipraent of the Department. The work 
is now done at the general expense, and all 
the taxpayers will receive better service for 
$50,000 less per year than the few paid for 
a limited benefit. Also a form of contract 
for frequent cleansing with machines which 
deliver water scientifically was submitted 
to the; Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
rnent.' The area to be covered was about 
two-thirds of the total paved area of the 
three boroughs, and the frequency of the 
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wash was to be from every other day to | 


once a week, as the case demanded. The 
Board allowed me the sum of $100,000 
with which to experiment. Forty-eight 
machines of six different kinds were tested 
for a period of three months. These tests 
were the fullest and fairest ever made, I 
believe, and furthermore, I am satisfied 
that they had a great deal to do in making 
the lowest death rate on record. In pass- 
ing, let me say that $30,000 of this appro- 
priation still remains unused. By this 
system it will cost the city $500,000 a year 
to do the work; 
and comfort will be inestimable. 

There is no question but that the present 
system of carting refuse is antiquated and 
a source of much nuisance, as the wind 
blows the material around and scatters it 
during loading and transportation. The 
Department is investigating the idea of a 
change to a trucking system, the vehicles 
to be equipped with covers. Of course, 
auto-trucks are attractive, but I’ve not yet 
seen any that will quite meet the demand. 

During my administration snowplows 
have been introduced, and it is found that 


but the benefit to health | 


by this means the streets can be much more | 


quickly opened up for traffic than under 
the old system. 
successful that the Board of Aldermen al- 
lowed me to purchase $10,000 worth of these 
implements in the open market. One snow- 
plow does the work of twenty-five men. 


The innovation proved so | 


By the introduction of a new system of 


accounting, but with no additional force, 
the Department has been able to keep itself 
posted as to the detailed expenditures for 
the different items of the budget, and can 
balance monthly each one of these, con- 
trol the outlay, and avoid the danger of 
exceeding the allowance. 


When Children Teach Their Parents 


In connection with accounting, it is in- 
teresting to note that within a year the 
Department has saved in salaries $135,000; 
supplies $108,000; bonds $150,000; and 
horses $9000. 

In order to promote efficiency and create 
an esprit de corps in the laboring forces, a 
parade was ordered for June 3, last, when 
the citizens were given a chance to see 
what a really fine body of men and well- 
eared-for animals and plant were serving 
them in this Department. This greatly 
enchanced the reputation of the Depart- 
ment, and there is no doubt that a lasting 
benefit will result. 

During the last year the Juvenile League 
instituted by Colonel Waring has been 
revived. This body is formed of clubs of 
children from different parts of the city. 
The clubs are officered by captains who 
report to the Commissioner. They are 
instructed by a foreman of the Department 
who became blind in the service, and who 
has been allowed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission to take up this work. 

As a preventive agent the League cannot 
be overestimated. Its members teach their 
parents not only to avoid throwing articles 
into the streets but also to recognize the 
necessity for the separation of refuse. Last 
summer at Dexter Park, Brooklyn, fifteen 
thousand members of the League marched 
under the banner, Clean Streets. It was 
symbolical. If we are going to have 
cleaner streets ten years from now we must 
look to the children. 

During the past three years my experi- 
ence in the Department has been most 
pleasant. I have keenly realized that with 
the hearty coéperation of the employees 
of the Department of Street Cleaning the 
Commissioner is able to bring about a 
more satisfactory condition and to increase 
the standard of efficiency. The men in the 
Department of Street Cleaning have been 
found to be faithful and hard, conscien- 
tious workers, and any good work that 
has been brought about under the pres 
ent administration is due entirely to their 
spirit of coéperation, and I cannot speak 
too highly of the esprit de corps in this 
large Department. 
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RUNDEL 


AUTOMATIC STROPPER 








SHARPENS ¥* 
ALL SAFETY 


RAZOR BLADES. 


Keeps one set of blades sharp for 
years. Just move the stropper up 
and down the strop—blade reverses 
automatically. Can't cut the strop 
or get out of order. Genuine 
horsehide dollar strop with every 
Rundel Automatic Stropper. 


Sold on 10 Days’ Trial 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 


} 





All our dealers make t ffer. If you don’t 
know a Rundel dealer, w » us, and we will see 
that you are ad. he purchase price 
$3.00—is promptly refunded, if you arer t 
isfied after ten duys’ use. Guarantee certificate 


for 5 years and handsome case with every 

RUNDEL AUTOMATIC STROPPER. Free 

Book —“ Hints For Shavers”—for postal request. 
RUNDEL MFG. CO. 

212 Main Street Rochester, N.Y. 














Sursruc’s 








“No one who smokes 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever atiempt to describe its delights.” 








The Tobaccos are all aged. Age improves 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. In 
the blending, seven different tobaccos are 
used. Surbrug’s “Arcadia” Ss 
by itself — nothing so rich so 
exhilarating in quality. A mi int. 
if bour Dealer's 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
81 Dey Street New York 
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BiICY CLE. 
PLAYING CARDS} 
Thé Most Durable” 
25° Card Made’ «) 
More Sold Thanh All) 
Others Combine GW) }), 
LARGE INDEXES} 
OFFICIAL: RULES OF CARD GAMES’ H 
HOYLE »pUP TO\DATE 
SENT FOR 15 C. sm ’STAMPS, OR 3 SEALS'FROM CON- 


GRESS WRAPPERS, OR 6 FLAP ENDS OF BICYCLE CASES | 
DEPT. 10. THE US PLAYING CARD. CO. CINCINNATI,U.SA.' 








Jew Bald Wig 3°“  P 
Imitat Diamond 2 
15 Entire Outfit 


5 G 


$1.30. Send $ aps for 


Trademore Co., Dept. S, Toledo, O 















snow drifts . 
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Bosch magneto 
Sliding gears 


4 cylinders 
20 H. P. 


$750 


F.O.B. Detroit 
New York automobile Wi 


trip of three Hupmobile ness and the 


nrst Want to lead you to a 


show in January was the 


Hk sensation of the 
soun Ine s of the hye t 


cars from Detroit to New York, over roads deep choose for comparison 





in snow and through the coldest weather of the winter. Once you get that tar you will see that, mn the 1 t 
Vhese cars lett Detroit the night of Decemb« r I he of motor design, steel ind other material hnene I 
} worst blizzard of the season was at Its height. Betore them measurement, power, silence, mM} licity and ¢ t I 
lay a thousand miles of snow drifts two to five teet deep. SETVICE - the Hupmobil lacks nothing within re 
Without having experienced a moment’sdelay trom any — your large car attord 
cause save the almost Impa sable drifts of snow,the three cars And if you go over the Huy mobile cha with 
entered NewYork early on the morning of January each care and skill of an expert, you vill find th \\ il 
fit and ready to be driven back to Detroit immediately. fied in saying that the Hupmob he first car of 
It was the most severe test to which a car of the type and size made with exactly th neet f 
Hupmobile type and the Hupmobile price had ever been purpose (in method and material) as th lers amor 
| submitted. cars of the larger cla Lhe mar Vho oO the t ) 
he cars were not especially built nor especially prepared. types —the Hupmobik d the heavier, costlier cat 
| One of them was the famous “Little Pal”’ the third will corroborate this estimate to the tter 
Hupmobile built. This carwas driven through the Detroit Pay a visit to the Hupmobile dealer 1 yur city 
dealers’ reliability run last spring with a perfect score ; \rrange with him tor a demonstration ot the car; and 
it went through the Glidden tour; during the summer it meanwhile write torthe literature deseript it the frst to 
Was driven trom Detroit to New York and Boston. cy lindas r,sliding gear motor cat rmarketed under $3 
Phe other two are privately owned and both had New Detroit Plant of Hupp Motor Car Company 


season’s hard 


a full 
This trip 


| seen use. 

successtully completed under the most discouraging ot 
; 

weather and road conditions—again clinches the Hupmobile’s rght—long 


since established—to travel in the company of cars of the highest clas 


We made the trip merely to establish in 
Hupmobile 
tion of the usual car at a popular price. 


Hupp Motor Car Co., Dept. P, Detroit, Mich. 


| Licensed under Selden Patent 


your mind the distinction 


difference between construction and the construc 


and the 
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» [Luxurious Cars 
for Endurance, 
Power and Comfort 


Radiator 


Chalmers “‘30”’ 
$1500 


Touring Car Pony Tonneau ($1600) 
Roadster Inside Drive Coupé ($2100) 
Limousine ($2700) 


Any car that will travel 2400 miles over prairics and alkali deserts, over mountains and 
rocky roadsand blaze the way from Denver to Mexico, will go anywhere any man wants to go. 


This trip was made by a stock Chalmers 


‘© 30°? which had previously travelled 208 


miles a day for 100 consecutive days, 14,000 miles as a demonstrating car, and since the 
Mexican trip has been driven 3500 miles in different newspaper tours, making a total of 
+0,700 miles within a year for one car, with the same motor, same transmission, etc. ‘This 
alone is a most convincing test of the power, durability and all around consistency of 


Chalmers-Detroit Cars 


“30” and “Forty” 


In the designing of these cars, not one feature has been 
sacrificed for price or any other reason. 


It is assumed that the average man wants a car with speed, 
endurance and power, a car for long rough trips, a car for short 
fast runs, in fact, an all around car fer city or country use. 
Such a car the Chalmers has shown itself to be in the most 
important contests of speed, endurance and hill climbing. 


It was not a racing carthat won the Massapequa Cup in the last 
Vanderbilt race, but a regularstock Chalmers ‘*30,’’ with thesame 
motor and chassis as you would buy at any Chalmers Salesroom. 

They were not specially designed cars that won first and 
second honors in the Worcester *‘ Dead Horse Hill Climb,” but 
two stock Chalmers ‘‘Forties.”’ 

Many and many endurance tests have been won with perfect 
scores by both tne ‘30’ and ‘Forty.’ 

The Chalmers have been proven cars of class, high-grade cars 
at prices which make them the best automobile value in America. 

In elegance of design and Juxurious comfort they are not 
excelled by cars of twice their price. 


Chalmers ‘‘Forty”’ 


$2750 


Touring Car Roadster Pony Tonneau 


The Chalmers ‘30°’ at $1,500, and the Chalmers ‘‘Forty”’ 
at $2,750, have been awarded the title of Champions of the year 
by ‘‘Motor Age’’ for their consistent showing, usually in com- 
petition with larger and more expensive machines. Cars must 
have real merit to do what our cars have done and to win such 
great popularity with the public. We can honestly say that at 
the Madison Square Garden Show in New York last month there 
were more visitors to the Chalmers Exhibit than to any other. 


Remember that when you buy a 
Chalmers Car we 
you free how to run it and how to take 
care of it. We help you with it until 
we know you can operate it. 


guarantee to teach 


Write for our new 1910 catalog, 
beautifully illustrated in colors, also our 
book ‘* Flag to Flag’’ telling the inter- 
esting story of the Denver to Mexico 
trip, illustrated by photographs taken 
on the way. 


Chalmers-Detroit 
Motor Company . 


Licensed under Selden Patent the 


Radiator 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 





